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We guarantee to weave Reversible Seamless Rugs like 
these (amy stze—any color) from your materials. $22 95 
45 pounds will makea9x12ft.rugforaslittleas 


end us Your 


We do not employ Agents or Canvassers. Send 
your order direct to the Olson Factories. We 
Pay Freight, Express or Parcel Post on all orders 

v4 from any place in the United States. 


Never before, in all our 56 years, have we 
been able to offer rugs so fine—at prices so low. 
By the Patented Olson Process, the greatest 
scientific development in rug making of recent 
years, we are able to extract the good wool from 
your materials, and bleach, spin, dye and re- 
. weave it in One Week into new Olson Duo- 
ia Velvety Rugs we guarantee will rival rugs sold 
. retail for double our price. 


No other rugs made from old carpets and 
clothing can be compared with these 7m- 
proved Olson Rugs. They areclosely woven, 
wool pile rugs with the same firm, velvet 
nap on oth sides to give twice the wear— 
seamless rugs that lie fat—that will not 
curl—that are light and easy to clean. 


Here are colorful modern rugs, 
any size you want, that willlift 
rooms out of the dull and 
commonplace. Fresh, 


A lovely rich new 
Persian design on a 
taupe field. Seamless 
and reversible. 


WE GUARANTEE to satisfy you. We will weave 


new rugs with the understand- ea a I 
ing that if after a trial in your home, you do not agree they are ; 
the greatest value you have ever seen, you can send them back ( é 
at our expense and we will pay you for your material. - - eR th he 


“Our 56th Year”—Your Protection rn 


Every Reader of 
This Magazine 


who takes pride in economy, 
should mail the coupon below 
for our new book on rugs and 
decorating, ‘‘Home Beaulifying 
—Inexpensively’’—a master- 
piece of fine printing. 30 beau- 
tiful rooms in actual colors. 
Shows how to achieve those 
unusual effective touches that 
give distinction to a room. 
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.We Will Weave Rugs like these in Ay 


Size or Color— ME 


up-to-date rug beauty for the floors of your 
home—surprisingly inexpensive. Thirty charm- 
ing new colors and patterns to choose from— 
serviceable colors in the new Moresque Weave 
that won’t show soil or footmarks—Two-Toned 
Rugs noted for their ability to fit gracefully into 
every decorating scheme—rich Chinese and 
Persian designs— Hooked designs and Ovals. 
Mail Coupon to Dept. F-8, Chicago, Ill. 
OLSON RUG COMPANY 


BRANCHES: New York San Francisco 
St. Louis Detroit Milwaukee Cleveland 
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The New Movie Magazine 


Wow the Screen has FRobbed the Siage 
of tts Wost Prized Possession 


Broadway’s brightest danc- 
ing beauty will make her ~<-G 
first film appearance in 4 


THE FAMOUS FLORENZ ZIEGFELD 


MUSICAL ROMANCE BY GUY BOLTON 
AND JEROME KERN COMPLETELY Every feature that kept 
TRANSPLANTED TO THE SCREEN.— \ Sally’’ on Broadway 


ior one solid year—stun- 
ning show girls, gorgeous 
gowns, lavish settings, 
and the matchless beau- 
ty of its famous star— 


WITH ONE OF THE GREATEST 
COMEDY CASTS EVER ASSEMBLED, 
INCLUDING ALEXANDER GRAY, 
JOE E. BROWN, PERT KELTON, 
T. ROY BARNES, FORD STERLING, 
—150 DANCERS; ORCHESTRA OF 110— 
DIRECTED BY JOHN FRANCIS DILLON 


Po EZNNES WATAWES SFR TIS 


Other great stage stars have left Broadway for Holly- 
wood—but none so fair and famous as Marilyn Miller... 


Other films have matched the stage in magnitude and 
class—“‘Sally” excels it with all-color chorus spectacle 
more lavish than Broadway ever dreamed of ! 


150 beauties in the largest indoor scene ever photo- 
graphed in Color... 36 ‘Albertina Rasch girls who toe- 
dance more perfectly than other choruses can clog... 
And an orchestra of 110 to play the song-hits that 
“Sally”? made famous and many new numbers added for 
the screen production... 


@ Yet even this rich magnificence pales beside the poig- 2, 
nant moments of the - entrancing love story that made \\ 
“Sally”? one of the greatest musical-romance successes 

in stage history! 


National 
Pictures 


AB RONE nave 


5 At pane. 


st 


“Vitaphone” is the registered trademark: of the Vitaphone 


Corporation. Color scenes by the Technicolor Process. _ ea — -— 
A FIRST NATIONAL & VITAPHONE -4li-Color hPL 
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The New Movie Magazine 


Something to it 


There’s something to 
a dentifrice that wins 
leadership in 4 years, 
LISTERINE TOOTH 
PASTE, 25¢- 


In nasty weather WATCH YOUR THROAT 


HY not make an effort to escape colds 

and sore throat during the months of 
February and March when these troubles 
seem to strike everyone? 

Simply try gargling every day with undi- 
luted Listerine, the safe antiseptic. Many 
thousands report the efficacy of this treat- 
ment. 

Ordinary colds and sore throat are infec- 
tions caused by germs multiplying in the 
mouth and throat. When the body is weak- 
ened by wet feet, sudden changes of temper- 
ature, over-heating, over-exertion, and chills, 
these germs get the upper hand. 


By gargling with Listerine you help nature combat 
them. For full strength Listerine is fatal to germs. 
Laboratory tests show that full strength Listerine 


Wek 2 
Gargle full strength Lis- 
terine every day. It in- 


hibits development of 


sore throat, and checks 
it, should it develop. 


dition. 


(pus) and Bacillus Typhosus (typhoid) 
in counts ranging to 200,000,000 in 
15 seconds. Yet Listerine is absolutely 
safe to use this way. In addition, it 
soothes and heals the most delicate 
tissues. We are prepared to prove 
these claims to the entire satisfaction 
of the U.S. Government and the med- 
ical profession. 

Keep a bottle of Listerine handy in 
home and office and use it every day 
as an aid in preventing infections of 
the mouth, nose and throat. Increase 


the frequency of the gargle, should 


any such infection gain a foothold. You will be 
delighted to find how often it relieves a trying con- 
If it does not, consult your physician. 


destroys even the stubborn Staphylococcus Aureus ~ Lambert Pharmacal Co., St. Louis, Mo., U.S.A. 


L I & TE RIN E ™.« Safe Antiseptic 


Kills 200,000,000 germs in 15 seconds 


MUSIC of the Sound Screen 


The New Movie’s Service Department, Reviewing the 
Newest Phonograph Records of Film Musical Hits 


WO of the interest- 
ing records of the 
month come from 


Victor. One presents 
the popular John Boles in 
two numbers from the mu- 
sical film romance, ‘‘Cameo 
Kirby.” These two songs 
are “Romance,” the theme 
song of the William Fox 
picture, and “After a Mil- 
lion Dreams.” In the film 
itself, both these numbers 
are done by J. Harold Mur- 
ray, who plays the title 
role. Mr. Boles does both 
numbers in charming fash- 
ion and the record doubt- 
less will be one of the most popular of the whole year. 

Jeanette MacDonald, who appears opposite Maurice 
Chevalier in “The Love Parade” and who made a de- 
cided hit in this part, does two numbers from this capti- 
vating Paramount production for a Victor record. One 
is “Dream Lover,” the other “The March of the Grena- 
diers.”” The music of these two numbers was written 
by the motion picture director, Victor Schertzinger, 
who did the entire score of “‘The Love Parade.” Miss 
MacDonald’s voice records it appealingly. 


“a “i 
Romance 


“Tea for Two” 


“The Rogue Song’ 


HE music of “Cameo Kirby” is getting a heavy play 

from the record makers, by the way. For Columbia, 
the Cavaliers have made a pleasing waltz rendition of 
the number, ““Romance.”’ On the other side of the rec- 
ord is a waltz handling of “The Dough-Boy’s Lament” 
from “Blaze o’ Glory,” also by the Cavaliers. 

When you see Ramon Novarro’s ‘Devil May Care” 
you will want records of some of the lovely numbers. 


RECOMMENDED RECORDS 


John Boles (Victor) ord is 
“Dream Lover’ 


Jeanette MacDonald (Victor) 


lpana Troubadours (Columbia) 


Leo Reisman and his or- 
chestra have made a pleas- 
ing fox-trot version of 
“Charming” for Victor. On 
the other side of this rec- 
the waltz, “The 
Shepherd’s Serenade,” 
played by the Reisman or- 
chestra. 

For Columbia, the popu- 
lar Ruth Etting sings “If 
He Cared,” from “Devil 
May Care.” This record 
also carries Miss Etting’s 
interpretation of “Crying 


Columbia Photo Players (Columbia) forlethes (Garolimeseaieneo 


the picture, “Spring Is 
Here.” 

Nat Schildkraut and his orchestra play “Dream 
Lover” from “The Love Parade” for Victor. This 
makes a captivating waltz. 

Another ‘‘Love Parade” record comes from Victor. 
The High Hatters furnish a lively fox-trot handling of 
“My Love Parade,” the Chevalier song, along with an- 
other fox-trot from the same picture, called “‘Nobody’s 
Using It Now.” 


HT hit of “Hot for Paris” gives special interest to 

the George Olson orchestra’s fox-trot version of 
“Sweet Nothings of Love,” Fifi Dorsay’s song in that 
rowdy success. On the other side of this record is the 
High Hatter’s fox-trotting of “The Duke of Ka-Ki-Ak!”, 
Victor McLaglen’s song from the same film. 

After seeing the charming Marilyn Miller in “Sally,” 
you will want the Victor record carrying the High Hat- 
ters’ fox-trot handling of ‘Look for the Silver Lining” 
and “Wild Rose,” both hit (Continued on page 107) 


Presenting Paul Whiteman and part of his famous band. Whiteman is making “The King 
of Jazz” revue for Universal, while his records continue to be “best sellers” for Columbia. 


GUIDE to the BEST FILMS 


Brief comments upon the 
leading motion pictures of 
the last six months 


appearance 


The boop-a-doop 
girl, Helen Kane, 
isa popular movie 
entertainer now. 
She scored in 
“Sweetie” and 
she made a hit in 
“Pointed Heels.” 
You will see more 
of her in future 
films. 


Group A. 


The Love Parade. The best musical film of the year. 
Maurice Chevalier at his best, given charming aid by 
Jeanette MacDonald. The fanciful romance of a young 
queen and a young (and naughty) diplomat in her 


service. Piquant and completely captivating. Para- 
mount. 

The Show of Shows. The biggest 
revue of them all—to date. Seventy- 
seven stars and an army of feature 
players. John Barrymore is prom- 
inently present and the song hit is 
“Singin’ in the Bathtub.” Crowded 
with features. Warner Brothers. 

Welcome Danger. Harold Lloyd’s 
first talkie—and a wow! You must 
see Harold pursue the sinister power 
of Chinatown through the mysterious 
cellars of the Oriental quarter of 
’Frisco. Full of laughs. Paramount. 

The Taming of the Shrew. Mary 
Pickford and Doug Fairbanks’ first 
in films together. <A 
roughhouse version of Shakespeare's 
comedy with many a broad laugh. 
United Artists. 

Rio Rita. A gorgeous and expen- 
sive production of the famous musical 
comedy of the Southwest. Bebe 
Daniels’ voice (a glorious natural one) 
was the big surprise of 1929. John 
Boles sings superbly, too. Radio 
Pictures. 

They Had to See Paris. A swell com- 
edy of an honest Oklahoma resident 
dragged to Paris for culture and back- 
ground. Will Rogers gives a hilarious 
performance and Fifi Dorsay is de- 
lightful as a little Parisienne vamp. 
Fox production. 

The Trespasser. A complete emo- 
tional panorama with songs, in which 
Gloria Swanson makes a great come- 


back. You must hear her sing. 
Gloria in a dressed-up part—and 
giving a fine performance. United 
Artists. 


productions. 


Sunny Side Up. Little Janet Gaynor sings and dances. 
So does Charlie Farrell. The story of a little tenement 
Cinderella who wins a society youth. You must see the 
Southampton charity show. It’s a wow! Fox pro- 
duction. 

The Lady Lies. In which a lonely widower is forced 
to choose between his two children and his mistress. 
Daring and sophisticated. Beautifully acted by Clau- 
dette Colbert as the charmer and by Walter Huston as 
the widower. Paramount. 

Hallelujah. King Vidor’s splendid and sympathetic 
presentation of a negro story. Dialogue and musical 
background of negro spirituals. With an all-colored 
cast. A Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer production. 

The Cock-Eyed World. Funny but rough sequel to 
“What Price Glory?” The comedy hit of the season. 
With Victor McLaglen, Edmund Lowe and Lily Damita. 
A William Fox production. 

The Broadway Melody. Story of back-stage life, 
glamorous and dramatic. With Bessie Love, Anita Page 
and Charles King. A Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer production. 

Bulldog Drummond. <A swell talkie melodrama that 
you can’t afford to miss. With Ronald Colman. A 
Goldwyn-United Artists production. 


Lupe Velez as the fiery heroine of the Northwestern melodrama, 
“Tiger Rose.” This is one of the recently popular Warner Brothers’ 


With Miss Velez in this film is Monte Blue. 


GUIDE to the BEST FILM 


OL ers 


Marion Byron, one of the charming entertainers of 
the Warner Brothers’ huge and colorful musical 
revue, “The Show of Shows.” 


Coquette. Mary Pickford is excellent in a revised 
version of a fine play. With Johnny Mack Brown. A 
United Artists production. 

Drag. The popular Richard Barthelmess in a particu- 
larly good drama. With Lila Lee. First National. 

The Four Feathers. Stirring melodrama with some 
spectacular African scenes. With Richard Arlen and 
William Powell. Paramount. 


Complete Reviews of All the 


Continued from 
page 7 


The Trial of Mary Dugan. Your chance to see and hear 
the straightforward version of an engrossing play. 
With Norma Shearer. Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer. 

The Hollyood Revue of 1929. A big revue with some 
good comedy and plenty of lively melodies. With an 
all-star cast. Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer. 


Group B 


The Vagabond Lover. Rudy Vallee, the idol of the 
radio, makes his screen début as a young bandmaster 
trying to get along. He does well, but Marie Dressler 
runs away with the picture. You will find this enter- 
taining. Radio Pictures. 

The Kiss. Greta Garbo’s last silent film. All about 
a young wife on trial for murdering her husband. The 
jury does just what it would do if you were on it. Well 
acted, particularly by Miss Garbo. Metro-Goldwyn. 

The Thirteenth Chair. Margaret Wycherly in her old 
role of the fortune teller of Bayard Veiller’s popular 
stage thriller. Well done, indeed. This will grip your 
interest. Metro-Goldwyn. 

The Virginian. Gary Cooper giving a corking per- 
formance in an all-talkie revival of Owen Wister’s 
novel of pioneer days. Mary Brian and Richard Arlen 
excellent. A fine panorama of the West that was. 
Paramount. 

Gold Diggers of Broadway. A lively, jazzy musical 
show, in which Winnie Lightner runs away with a hit. 
Color photography above the average. You’ll like this. 
Warner Brothers. 

Young Nowheres. The simple story of an elevator boy 
and an apartment house drudge. Beautifully acted by 
Richard Barthelmess, given great aid by Marian Nixon. 
Tender and sensitive little picture. First National. 

The Awful Truth. Ina Claire’s talkie début in a 
piquant comedy of two young people who think they 
want a divorce. Miss Claire is delightful. Pathé. 

Disraeli. George Arliss and his famous characteriza- 
tion of the great British premier jelled into colorful 
celluloid. An intelligent picture, tastefully acted. You 
owe it to yourself to see Arliss. Warner Brothers. 

Three Live Ghosts. Three British soldiers return to 
London to find themselves to have been officially declared 
dead. An odd character comedy in which Beryl Mercer 
runs away with a hit as the Limey’s mother. United 
Artists. 

The Unholy Night. A bully mystery melodrama in 
which the surviving officers of a British regiment are 
being strangled one by one under highly mysterious 
circumstances. Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer. 

Dynamite. Some swift drama and sophisticated spec- 
tacle from Cecil B. De Mille. With Charles Bickford 
and Kay Frances. Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer. 

The Dance of Life. The play, ‘““Burlesque,” under a new 
title. And a good show. With Nancy Carroll and Hal 
Skelly. Paramount. 

’ Paris Bound. Amusing domestic drama of a young 
couple on the edge of divorce. With Ann Harding. 
Pathe. 


NEW MOTION PICTURES 


On Pages 84- 87 of this Issue 


Read them Every Month and Save Your Amusement Time and Money 


What the STARS Say 


A Few Telegrams From the Hollywood 
Famous About The New Movie Magazine 


HOLLYWOOD CALIF 
PLEASE KNOW THAT YOU HAVE MY SINCEREST 
CONGRATULATIONS ON YOUR SPLENDID 
WORK IN LAUNCHING THE NEW MOVIE 
MAGAZINE STOP HERE IS A PUBLICATION 
I AM SURE WILL ACCOMPLISH INFINITE GOOD 
IN WINNING SCORES OF NEW FRIENDS 
FOR HOLLYWOOD AND THE FILM INDUSTRY 
RUTH CHATTERTON 


UNIVERSAL CITY CALIF 

NEW MOVIE MAGAZINE IS ALREADY ONE OF 
LEADERS IN ITS FIELD CONGRATULATIONS 
PAUL WHITEMAN 


UNIVERSAL CITY CALIF 
LET ER BUCK YOUVE GOT A KNOCKOUT OF 
A PUBLICATION IN NEW MOVIE MAGAZINE 
KEN MAYNARD 
UNIVERSAL CITY CALIF 
CONGRATULATIONS ON SPLENDID ART WORK 
AND INTERESTING STORIES IN NEW 
MOVIE MAGAZINE MARY NOLAN 


UNIVERSAL CITY CALIF 
MY BEST WISHES FOR THE SUCCESS OF NEW 
MOVIE MAGAZINE YOU HAVE WONDERFUL 
WRITER LINEUP AND ATTRACTIVE 
MAGAZINE IN ALL WAYS 
LAURA LA PLANTE 


HOLLYWOOD CALIF 
SINCERE CONGRATULATIONS ON FIRST 
NUMBER OF. THE.NEW MAGAZINE AND MANY 
THANKS FOR YOUR KINDNESS TO ME STOP 
I AM SURE THE: MAGAZINE WILL BE A 
GREAT SUCCESS BEBE DANIELS 


HOLLYWOOD CALIF 
I HAVE JUST SEEN NEW MOVIE MAGAZINE 
AND HASTEN TO WIRE YOU SINCERE CON- 
GRATULATIONS STOP ITS A WOW KEEP IT UP 
RICHARD DIX 


HOLLYWOOD CALIF 
BOTH THE MOTION PICTURE PUBLIC AND WE 
OF THE STUDIOS ARE DEEPLY INDEBTED 
TO ALL RESPONSIBLE FOR THE NEW MOVIE 
MAGAZINE STOP CERTAINLY YOU ARE 
TO BE HEARTILY CONGRATULATED ON YOUR 
OPENING ISSUE STOP IT WAS A REVELATION 
CHARLES BUDDY ROGERS 
UNIVERSAL CITY CALIF 
FOR SPLENDID NEW ISSUE NEW MOVIE 
MAGAZINE YOU ARE TO BE HIGHLY 
COMMENDED JOHN BOLES 


UNIVERSAL CITY CALIF 
YOUR CURRENT ISSUE OF NEW MOVIE 
MAGAZINE IS EXCEPTIONALLY INTERESTING 
TO SCREEN INDUSTRY HOOT GIBSON 


PATRONS ARE REQUESTED TO FAVOR THE COMPANY BY CRITICISM AND SUGGESTION CONCERNING ITS SERVICE 


This is a full-rate |. 
Telegram or Cable 


AD 
ALGOKQUIN 907 


am unless its de 
‘erred character is in- 
dicated by a suitable 
sign above or preced- 
ing the address. 


NEWCOMB CARLTON, rrasioagnt 


SIGNS 
DL = Day Letter 
NM = Night Message 
NL = Nighe Letter 
LCO = Deferred Cable 


NLT = Cable Letter 
WLT = Week End Leuer 


J. ©. WILLEVER, rimet vica-reasiogmy 


The filing tume as shown in the date line on full-rate telegrams and day letters, and the time of receipt at destination as ahown on al) messages, wW STANDARD TIME. 


Received at 
Bsicc 2M 43 NL VIA WP 


WB HOLLYWOOD CALIF JAN 20 1930 


FEDERICK JAMES SMITH 


THE TOWER 55 5 AVE NEWYORK NY 


REACHED HOLLYWOOD WOOLWORTH STORE TEN MINUTES AFTER LAST COPY NEW 


MOVIE MAGAZINE WAS SOLD STOP MY CAR ONLY GOOD FOR ONE HUNDRED 


TWENTY MILES AN HOUR STOP FORTUNATE FRIEND HAD BOOTLEG-COPY WHICH 


| FINALLY SAW | THINK ITS GREAT PLEASE PRINT MORE 


AL JOLSON 
921A JAN 21 


When you want to write the stars or players, address your com- 


munications to the studios as indicated. 


If you are writing for a 


photograph, be sure to enclose twenty-five cents in stamps or silver. 
If you send silver, wrap the coin carefully. 


At Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer Studios, Culver City, 
Calif. 
Renee Adoree 
George K. Arthur 
Nils Asther 
Lionel Barrymore 
Lionel Belmore 
Wallace Beery 
Charles Bickford 
John Mack Brown 
Lon Chaney 
Joan Crawford 
Karl Dane 
Marion Davies 
Duncan Sisters 
Josephine Dunn 
Greta Garbo 
John Gilbert 
Raymond Hackett 
William Haines 
Phyllis Haver 
Leila Hyams 


Dorothy Janis 
Kay Johnson 
Buster Keaton 
Charles King 
Gwen Lee 

Bessie Love 
Robert Montgomery 
Conrad Nagel 
Ramon Novarro 
Edward Nugent 
Anita Page 
Aileen Pringle 
Dorothy Sebastian 
Norma Shearer 
Sally Starr 

Lewis Stone 
Ernest Torrence 
Raquel Torres 
Fay Webb 


At Paramount-Famous-Lasky Studios, Holly- 


wood, Calif. 


Richard Arlen 
Jean Arthur 
William Austin 
George Bancroft 
Clara Bow 

Mary Brian 
Clive Brook 


Doris Hill 

Phillips Holmes 
Jack Luden 

Paul Lukas 
Jeanette MacDonald 
Fredric March 
David Newell 


Nancy Carroll Jack Oakie 
Robert Castle Warner Oland 
Lane Chandler Guy Oliver 


William Powell 
Charles Rogers 
Lillian Roth 
Ruth Taylor 
Regis Toomey 
Florence Vidor 
Fay Wray 


Ruth Chatterton 
Maurice Chevalier 
Chester Conklin 
Gary Cooper 

Kay Francis 
James Hall 

Neil Hamilton 

O. P. Heggie 


Universal Studios, Universal City, Calif. 


John Boles Beth Laemmle 
Ethlyn Claire Arthur Lake 
Kathryn Crawford Laura La Plante 
Reginald Denny George Lewis 
Jack Dougherty Fred Mackaye 
Lorayne DuVal Ken Maynard 
Hoot Gibson Mary Nolan 
Dorothy Gulliver Mary Philbin 
Otis Harlan Eddie Phillips 
Raymond Keane Joseph Schildkraut 
Merna Kennedy Glenn Tryon 
Barbara Kent Barbara Worth 


Samuel Goldwyn, 7210 Santa Monica Blvd., Hol- 
lywood, Calif. 
Vilma Banky Ronald Colman 
Walter Byron Lily Damita 

At Fox Studios, 1401 No. Western Avenue, Hol- 
lywood, Calif. 
Frank Albertson 
Mary Astor 
Ben Bard 
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Warner Baxter 
Marjorie Beebe 
Rex Bell 


El] Brendel 
Dorothy Burgess 
Sue Carol 
Sammy Cohen 
Marguerite Churchill 
June Collyer 

Fifi Dorsay 
Louise Dresser 
Charles Eaton 
Charles Farrell 
Earle Foxe 

Janet Gaynor 
Lola Lane 

Ivan Linow 
Edmund Lowe 


Sharon Lynn 
Farrell MacDonald 
Victor McLaglen 
Lois Moran 
Charles Morton 
Paul Muni 
Barry Norton 
George O’Brien 
Paul Page 

Sally Phipps 
David Rollins 
Arthur Stone 
Nick Stuart 
Don Terry 


At Warner Brothers Studios, 5842 Sunset Blvd., 


Hollywood, Calif. 


William Bakewell 
John Barrymore 
Monte Blue 

Betty Bronson 
William Collier, Jr. 
Dolores Costello 
Louise Fazenda 
Audrey Ferris 


Davey Lee 
Lila Lee 
Myrna Loy 
May McAvoy 
Edna Murphy 
Lois Wilson 
Grant Withers 


Pathe Studios, Culver City, Calif. 


Robert Armstrong 
Constance Bennett 
William Boyd 

Ina Claire 

Junior Coghlan 
Diane Ellis 


Alan Hale 

Ann Harding 
Jeanette Loff 
Carol Lombard 
Eddie Quillan ~ 
Helen Twelvetrees. 


First National Studios, Burbank, Calif. 


Richard Barthelmess 
Doris Dawson 

Billie Dove 

Douglas Fairbanks, Jr. 
Corinne Griffith 

Lloyd Hughes 

Doris Kenyon 
Dorothy Mackaill 


Colleen Moore 
Antonio Moreno 
Jack Mulhall 
Donald Reed 
Milton Sills 
Thelma Todd 
Alice White 
Loretta Young 


United Artists Studios, 1041 No. Formosa Av- 


enue, Hollywood, Calif. 


Don Alvarado 
Fannie Brice 
Dolores del Rio 
Douglas Fairbanks 
Al Jolson 

Mary Pickford 


Gilbert Roland 
Gloria Swanson 
Norma Talmadge 
Constance Talmadge 
Lupe Velez 


Columbia Studios, 1438 Gower Street, Holly- 


wood, Calif. 
Evelyn Brent 
William Collier, Jr. 
Ralph Graves 

Jack Holt 

Margaret Livingston 


Jacqueline Logan 
Ben Lyon 
Shirley Mason 
Dorothy Revier 


RKO Studios, 780 Gower Street, Hollywood, 


Calif. 

Buzz Barton 
Sally Blane 
Olive Borden 
Betty Compson 
Bebe Daniels 


Frankie Darro 
Richard Dix 
Bob Steele 
Tom Tyler 


Gallery 
of 
Famous 
Film Folk 


VILMA BANKY 


The 
New Movie 
Magazine 
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SHARON LYNN 


Photograph by Bruno 


Photograph by Gene Robert Richee 


BUDDY ROGERS 


Photograph by Gene Robert Richee 


FAY WRAY 
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NORMA SHEARER 


Photograph by Ruth Harriet Louise 


Photograph by C. A. Pollock 


RAMON NOVARRO 
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LORETTA YOUNG 


Photograph by Fred R. Archer 


The New Movie Magazine 
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Gossip of the Studios 


OHN McCORMACK, the singer, attended a party 
at Winnie Sheehan’s. 
the Fox organization. 


Winnie is a big mogul of 
It was a very nice affair, 
being quite snooty enough 
to have several debu- 
tantes attend. 

All the girls were 
warned not to fall for 
Mr. MeCormack’s voice 
appeal to the extent that 
they would ask him to 
sing, Mr. MeCormack 
having been known to fly 
into rages when requested 
to do this socially. After 
all if you had an acrobat 
for a dinner guest, you 
would not expect him to 
stay off the chandeliers. 

The party progressed 
nicely until after dinner 
was over and the gentle- 
men prepared to join the 

ladies in the living-room. As Mister McCormack 
sauntered through the door of the room, one deb could 
contain herself no longer. “You are going to sing for 
us, aren’t you, Mr. MeCormack?” she asked. 

Sheehan gasped. As a host he feared the worst. 
McCormack looked at the débutante, his beetlebrows 
lowered, his jaw stuck out, his eyes glaring. And then 
from behind a curtain a voice broke the painful 
silence. 

“Sing, you mick, sing! What else are you good for? 
Sing, you peat-digging, bog-trotter !’’ 

Sheehan turned white, MeCormack turned blue. He 
made a dive for the curtain and with storm signals fly- 
ing pulled it aside. He looked squarely into the 
grinning face of John Barrymore. 

One Irishman had, after all, only ealled 
another in a language both understood. 
MeCormack’s eyes lighted; he 

smiled. Then walked across to 
the piano and sane for two 
hours. 


J 


Edmund Lowe: He gave his 
wife an expensive Christmas 
chinchilla coat. 


George O’Brien, Fox star, 
and Buddy Rogers, Para- 
mount ditto, are two first class 
basketball players. They per- 
form on a team called the 
“Thalians” which last season 
won the Industrial League 
title in Los Angeles. George is 
a center and Buddy a forward. 
There is nothing of the “softy” in 
either one of these gents. They 
are both crack athletes. 


THis month’s crossword puzzle in the film world— 
Are Jack Gilbert and Ina Claire separated or 
are they not? Newspapers have carried many rumors. 
They were. Then again, 
they weren’t. Of course, 
Ina is now living in her 
own home down in 
Beverly Hills, instead of 
in John Gilbert’s hillside 
castle. But some women 
like their own homes. 
They are seen about to- 
gether, and they give 
joint parties. 

One group of their 
friends say they are sepa- 
rated, for good and all 
and forever. Another 
says they have simply de- 
cided that they’ll be hap- 
pier if they have different 
establishments, and ean 
have some freedom of 
conduct, but that they are really devoted to each other. 


Colleen Moore: 
covered from an operation 
for appendicitis. 


Rapidly re- 


Five thousand theatres are wired for sound Mn the 
United States. 


OLLYWOOD is growing 
open-all-night restaurant. Last month the Brown 
Derby extended its hours to cover the whole twenty- 
four and now you can drop in there any time of day or 
night and find someone to talk to, or see a crowd of 
studio folks breakfasting at dawn after a night’s work 
or a late dancing party. 
The New York ecrowd—and there are more 
and more of them all the time—say that 
it reminds them of the famous 
“Jack’s,’ where a crowd of wits, 
writers and famous actors used to 
gather in the wee small hours for 
food and conversation. A few 
vears ago Hollywood wouldn’t 
have known what to do with 
such a place, but the New 
Yorker of the stage world is 
used to staying up at night. 
Wilson Mizner is still the 
presiding genius about whom 
a select few are always 
gathered. 


up. It now has a real 


HE new Embassy Club is quite 
the latest and undoubtedly the 


fe smartest thing of its kind that has ever 
happened in Hollywood. London and 
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New York have had clubs 
of this type before, but 
it’s an innovation in 
Hollywood and promises 
to be a knockout. 

With a membership 
limited to three hundred, 
the Embassy is a very ex- 
clusive lunching, dining, 
supper and dancing club 
next door to the Mont- 
martre. Only members 
can enter, which gives the 
stars and sereen folks a 
place where they can go 
quietly with their friends 
without being the center 
of a spothght at all times. 
Of course everybody likes a spotlight now and again, 
but sometimes it is nice to have a smaller circle. 

All applications for membership have to be passed 
upon by the Board of Governors. Rupert Hughes is 
president, Charles Chaplin vice-president, Antonio 
Moreno second vice-president. The rest of the board is 
composed of Marion Davies, Bebe Daniels, Norma and 
Constance Talmadge, Betty Compson, John Gilbert, 
King Vidor, Gloria Swanson, Evelyn Brent, Ruth 
Roland and Harry D’Arrast. 

The food is planned by Eddie Brandstatter, who 
has made the Montmartre so popular. There is a 
lovely outdoor garden, where you can sit at little tables 
any sunny day. The big room is done in soft green 
and gold and Gus Arnheim and his orchestra provide 
the music. 


William Haines: Going to do 
talkie of “Get - Rich - Quick 
Wallingford.” 


Dorothy Mackaill rides a bicycle early in the morn- 
ing for exercise. 


HE Rogers clan has moved to Hollywood in toto 

and en masse, as it were. 

Convineed at last that their son is a success in pic- 
tures and apt to stay out here, Buddy Rogers’ mother 
and father have left their home in Kansas and come to 
reside permanently in Beverly Hills. Buddy has 
bought them a beautiful home and will live with them. 
Besides Mr. and Mrs. Rogers, Buddy has a younger 
brother. 

Mr. Rogers, Sr., has 
been for many years 
owner and editor of a 
newspaper in 
Olanthe, Kansas, 
which he sold before 
coming west. 


FTER an around- 

the-world journey 
of over 25,000 miles, 
Douglas Fairbanks 
and Mary Pickford 
are back in Holly- 
wood. And mighty 
glad to get home, so 
they say. They went 
immediately to Pick- 
fair, which had been 
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prepared for their arrival. Everything was ready for 
them. 

Mary brought back trunks and trunks of clothes and 
she declares that a great many of them have short 
skirts, particularly the sport and street clothes of all 
kinds. 

Mary doesn’t believe that the short skirt has gone 
out of fashion altogether, but simply that a new mode 
has come in with the long draperies. For the shorter 
girl, the long skirt isn’t always successful, and you 
know Mary is under five feet. Anyway, while she has 
in her many trunks some charming long things for eve- 
ning, the Parisian fashion experts made her street 
wear just below the knee. So there’s an authority 
to back up the girl who doesn’t like ’em long in the 
daytime. 


Ramon Novarro had a real little theatre in his home 
and gave real concerts in which he sang old Spanish 
songs long before the talkies came to town. 


HE general whispered opinion around Hollywood 

is that “The Swan” may be Lillian Gish’s Swan 
Song. 

The talkies, it appears, haven’t treated the Gish as 
well as some of her sister stars. The picture, because 
of the surrounding cast, is declared excellent—it has 
Rod La Roque, Conrad Nagel, Marie Dressler and 
O. P. Heggie, which ought to be enough for anyone. 
But has Miss Gish registered in the talkies? We shall 
see. 

Miss Gish has already returned to New York, where 
she has made her home for some years. 


Neat to Clara Bow, George Bancroft gets more mail 
than any player on the Paramount lot. 


ee 


HAROLD LLOYD’S new home is almost finished. In 

fact it is near enough to completion so that the 
Lloyds had their family Christmas dinner in it. When 
Harold is finally through with his estate, which has a 
not so miniature golf course, lake, and other things on 
it, he will have the lovehest home owned by any picture 
star. But as Harold says, it has been an enormous job 


and he will never do it again. 


AUMA RUBENS 

has made a com- 
plete recovery. She 
was in Hollywood for 
several days doing 
her holiday shopping 
and then went north 
to spend a few 
months on her 
mother’s ranch near 
Fresno. 

She looked in splen- 
did condition and de- 
clares that she is well, 
strong, and entirely 
cured. Her husband, 
Ricardo Cortez, met 
her on her return and 
went with her to 


Stars and Their Hollywood Activities 


the family estate in Fresno to spend Christmas day 
and the New Year. ; 

It’s a funny thing about Hollywood. They stick to 
their own through thick and thin. Alma’s friends 
flocked about her during her brief stay in town and 
have given her every encouragement and help in the 
world to make a comeback. Alma had extraordinary 
beauty and a lot of talent. 


Off the screen Ronald Colman has the most perfect 
and pleasing enunciation of any man in pictures. 
Ronny is reputed to be an indifferent sort of a cuss 
about girls, but what he could do to them if he ever cut 
loose on them with that purring voice and clean cut 
accent! 


HE death of Director Kenneth Hawks and nine 

other men in an airplane accident during the film- 
ing of a William Fox picture has caused a stunned 
erief in Hollywood and cast a pall over every studio 
and home. 

Kenneth Hawks, a director for Fox, was the husband 
of Mary Astor, and no better loved man ever worked in 
the film industry. He was a quiet, highly intelligent 
boy, a graduate of Yale and a member of a fine old 
family. His brother, Howard Hawks, is a director and 
film executive and is married to Norma Shearer’s 
sister, Athole Shearer. Another brother, William 
Hawks, just married Bessie Love. 

The tragedy which cost so many lives took place 
when two big Stimson-Detroiters, carrying Ken and 
the necessary cameramen and assistants, went up to 
film a parachute jump. A small fast Lockheed, carry- 
ing the stunt men, was to come between them, the jump 
was to be made and photographed from both big planes. 
Headed straight into the sun, 
one of the Stimsons came up 
under the other and they locked, 
exploded and burst into flames. 
The stunt was to be done three 
miles out at sea and both planes 
sank into the ocean. Five bodies 
have been recovered. 

Mary Astor, who was appear- 
ing in a play at a downtown 
theater, collapsed when told the 
news and was in seclusion at her 
home for weeks after. 


HE wedding of Bessie Love 

and William Hawks was the 
outstanding event of Holly- 
wood’s winter months. 


This wedding unites a number 
of prominent Hollywood foll as 
in-laws. 

Howard Hawks, who is fa- 
mous as a director, is married to 
Athole Shearer, sister of Norma 
Shearer, who is Mrs. Irving 
Thalberg. Kenneth Hawks was 
the husband of beautiful red- 
headed Mary Astor. So Bessie 
Love, Mary Astor, and Norma 
Shearer are now sisters-in-law. 
It was the tragie death of Ken- 
neth Hawks a few days later 


that cast a gloom over the 
event. 

Bebe Daniels forgot her 
long white gloves and held 
up the wedding for fifteen 
minutes while a_ frantic 
chauffeur broke traffic laws 
getting back to Bebe’s 
apartment after them. 

Polly Moran, very ele- 
gant all evening, blew up 
when somebody sat on her 
velvet evening cape, “For 
goodness sake be careful of 
that,” shouted Polly. 
“That’s out of the studio 
wardrobe.” 


Ramon Novarro: Gives con- 
certs in a tiny home theatre 
of his own. 
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HE beautiful St. James Episcopal Church on 

Wilshire Boulevard was a bower of coral gladioli, 
Christmas green and glowing candles on the evening of 
the wedding. Outside, the streets were packed for 
blocks with an eager crowd of fans, and inside the 
church was filled to overflowing with a brilliantly 
garbed audience composed of many of the most famous 
sereen celebrities. 

The organ pealed the famous “‘Here Comes the 
Bride.” The waiting crowd turned to face the long 
aisle, made beautiful with huge candles, soft floating 
tulle and flowers. The ushers, in full evening dress, 
came first, and lined up at the altar rail. -A brief pause, 
and then in single file, about twenty feet apart, the 
bridesmaids. 

They wore long flowing frocks of pale yellow taffeta, 
the skirts trailing on the floor, the bodices fitted very 
tightly about the waist. Hats of 
soft maline of the same shade 
completed the costume, and each 
carried in her’ white-gloved 
hands a huge bouquet of deep 
pink roses. 

First in line was Mrs. Kenneth 
Hawks, sister-in-law of the 
bridegroom and sister of Norma 
Shearer. Then Irene and Edith 
Mayer, daughters of Louis B. 
Mayer, Carmel Myers, Norma 
Shearer and last Bebe Daniels, 
who never looked lovelier. 

Another brief pause and the 
matron of honor appeared. 
Blanche Sweet wore a gown 
identical with the bridesmaids, 
except that it was of a deep 
shade of American Beauty, and 
in her arms was a cluster of 
pale yellow roses. 

And then, leaning on the arm 
of her father, came the bride. 


ESSIE had chosen to wear 

ivory satin, made with a 
simple bodice and a long flowing 
skirt: Her veil was of white 
tulle, heavily edged with duchess 
lace, and falling in a white mist 
over her face, which was very 
serious and almost as white as 
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her gown. In her 
white - gloved 
hands she earried 
an old-fashioned 
bouquet of lilies- 
of-the-valley and 
orange blossoms. 

oo. e t hvesr 
she and the wait- 
ing bridegroom 
mounted the 
Steps to the 
candle-lit altar 
and repeated the 
beautiful words 
of the marriage ceremony. 
And then Bessie came back 
down the aisle on her hus- 
band’s arm, her veil thrown 
back and her prettily flushed 
face beaming in a radiant 
smile. 

Afterwards there was a 
delightful and very gay re- 
ception in the pretty French 
room at the Ambassador. 
Mr. and Mrs. William Hawks and Mr. and Mrs. Horton 
(the bride’s mother and father) and the bridesmaids 
stood in line for a while, and then mingled with the 
guests. 


MONG those present at the church and the recep- 
tion were: : 

Mia. and Mrs. Harold Lioyd. Mildred looked almost 
bridal herself, though she has been married a number 
of years and has a four-year-old daughter. She wore 
white satin and a bonnet-shaped evening hat of white 
maline, with gardenias over each ear. In the church 
she wore over this a gorgeous cape of ermine. 

Mr. and Mrs. Cecil De Mille and their. daughter, 
Cecelia. Mrs. De Mille wore a stunning. evening en- 
semble of dark green satin, the coat having a flarmg 
collar of chinchilla. With this was a helmet-like hat of 
heavy silver metal cloth. Miss De Mille was in black 
velvet and orchids. 

Mr. and Mrs. William De Mille (Clara Beranger). 
Mrs. William De Mille was also in black velvet. If this 
screen gathering is any eriterion of fashion—and usu- 
ally it is—black and white are the prevailingly popular 
colors for evening. 

Anita Loos, the author of “Gentlemen Prefer 
Blondes,’ was in jade green chiffon, 
tightly belted at the waist, and with a 
skirt that just touched the floor. Her 
short dark hair showed under a tightly 
wound turban of gunmetal shade, and 
her wrap was of moleskin. 


Leatrice Joy looked unusually stun- 
ning in black velvet. Her cape was fully 
outlined in white baby fox, and she wore 
emeralds about her throat and in her 
ears. Her hair was done in small, very 
tight eurls, which looked like a cap from 
a short distance. She was accompanied 
by Paul Bern. 


Hedda Hopper was in an ensemble of 
figured metal cloth, the prevailing colors 
dull blue and orange. The coat was cut 
with a stiffly flarmeg skirt and had a very 


ness stand 
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Mary Nolan: Never lets ill- 


in the way of 
screen work. 


smart collar of 
sable. The skirt 
touched the floor. 

Mr. and Mrs. 
Edmund Lowe 
(Lilyan Tash- 
man) came in a 
party which in- 
eluded Miss Polly 
Moran, William 
Haines, Roger 
Davis and James 
Shields. Miss 
Tashman dis- 
played for the 
first time her Christmas present from 
Eddie, a marvelous knee length coat of 
chinchilla. Under this was a frock of 
black velvet and black lace, cut below the 
waist in the back and with lace shoulder 
straps. Lilyan, too, effects the new 
tightly eurled coiffure which Paris is an- 
nouncing. Her jewels were diamonds and 
pearls—a lovely string twice around the 
throat. 

Anita. Page was in pale green. Her 
frock was of satin, with a tight bodice and a flowing 
skirt. 

Mr. and Mrs. James Gleason (Lucille Webster). 
Over a very effective frock of white velvet, Mrs. Gleason 
wore a brilliant scarlet cape of velvet, with a high, 
shirred collar. 

Ramon Novarro, Ronald Colman and William 
Powell came together—stag as usual—and quite the 
latest word in what the well-dressed man wears at a 
wedding. 
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Lew Cody is entirely over the illness which kept him 
in bed for months and he is now up and around with 
all his old vigor. 


(COLLEEN MOORE, after several weeks reeuperat- 

ing at Palm Springs down in the desert, is back in 
Hollywood. She’s a little thin, after her appendix 
operation, but it only makes her look more youthful 
than ever. 

Definite announcement that Colleen is to be a United 
Artists star is expected every day now. And then the 
hunt for stories—the real big-game hunting of the 
motion picture industry—will begin. 

A New York play ealled “Candle- 
light,” in which Gertrude Lawrence 
starred, would make a perfect vehicle 
for Colleen. Maybe that will be her first 
United Artists. 

Like all the other stars, Colleen is 
working hard with her voice. 
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PARAMOUNT made the announce- 

ment that John McCormack, in the 
future, would produce Clara Bow’s pic- 
tures. He is Colleen Moore’s husband, 
has been her guide and producer for 
years, and knows what the score is when 
it comes to box office. Later it was an- 
nounced that the plan had been abandoned. 
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film famous are 


Lots WILSON is going 

to play opposite 
Richard Dix in his first 
RKO starring vehicle. This 
is a combination the fans 
used to love and it will 
seem like old times to see 
Lois as the girl Richard 
falls in love with. There 
used to be a romance there, 
too, and many rumors of 
engagements, but that was 
three years ago. 


Ruth Chatterton, off the 
set, is a very shy girl. 


UDDY ROGERS and 

Claire Windsor are — 
dining together again. 
What, says Hollywood, 
does that mean? Of course, 
Claire and Buddy had a 
mad romance last year, but 
it was broken off very defi- 
nitely. Buddy’s folks ob- 
jected to his marrying 
while still so very young. 


* 


Billy Haines’ pictures made more money for Metro- 
Goldwyn-Mayer last year than did those of any other 
slar—and this includes Jack Gilbert. 
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DoRIs KENYON is working in a new picture. But 

she is spending every spare moment on her concert 
program. She soon will make a tour of the big cities of 
America. The songs and general plan of the entertain- 
ment are very much like those with which Raquel 
Meller created a sensation in this country a few years 
ago. 

Saw Doris in a beauty shop the other day and she 
is looking more beautiful than usual in a sport suit of 
persimmon red, with a hat and shoes to match. 

Her husband, Milton Sills, is back in their California 
home and is rapidly recovering from his nervous break- 
down. He expects to be back in pictures after a while. 


Richard Dix, among others, is wiser 
and much poorer, thanks to the stoch 
market. Rich was nailed for plenty. 
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S EEING the rushes—the day’s takes 

now that the talkies are in full sway 
in all Hollywood studios, is a lot of fun. 
Beeause the good old microphone ree- 
isters all the side comments and _ ex- 
plosions between scenes, as well as some 
of the direction. 

Watching the new Dolores del Rio- 
Edmund Lowe picture the other day in 
the projection room in ‘‘takes” three 
things were established. Eddie Lowe 
isn’t the study he used to be in the old 


rests 
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Lillian Gish: Her movie future 


upon the fate of 
“The Swan.” 


doing in the Movie Capital 


days of San Francisco 
stock, but when he misses 
his lines for the third time 
his vocabulary is some- 
thing a top sergeant would 
compliment him upon. 
And Dolores del Rio needs 
plenty of careful direction. 
George Fitzmaurice, who 
is directing, has the most 


charming “‘talkie’ voice 
yet heard. Too bad it’s 


wasted on a man the fans 
will never hear. 

There is one shot in this 
picture which will prob- 
ably pull the audiences out 
of their seats. Miss Del 
Rio is disclosed with her 
back to the camera, while 


looking in a mirror. She 
wears a full length, white 
lace wedding veil. When 
she turns around, all she 
has on under it is a pair of 
black chiffon teddies. Miss 
Del Rio is one of those 


cirls who looks better with 
less and less on, so the 
effect is stunnine and 
startling. 


NE of the most fascinating characters in Holly- 

wood is Bebe Daniels’ Spanish grandmother, 
Senora Griffen. She is past seventy years, and just at 
eighty pounds. She speaks English with the most de- 
lightful accent and is a welcome guest everywhere. 

Last Christmas Bebe gave her grandmother a gor- 
geous pair of diamond earrings. She had spent some 
time in picking them out and expected a bit of enthusi- 
asm trom the little old lady, who in her day, was a 
famous belle and beauty. 

Senora Griffen was delighted and thanked Bebe with 
a big hug and a kiss, but she did not make quite the 
fuss her grand-daughter expected. 

So Bebe fished! ‘“Aren’t they lovely, Grandma? 
Do you really like them? I thought you would be 
erazy about them?” 

La Senora cocked one eyebrow and twinkling eyes 


upon Bebe. “They are lovely, my child. I thank 
you. But—I am not what you say, overcome. I have 
had diamond earrings before.” Which 


held Miss Bebe for a few minutes. 


Walter Hagen and Leo Diegel, two 
of the greatest golf professionals in the 
world, received $3,000 per each for a 
two-week prance in front of the camera. 


OOT GIBSON, up for an airing in 

his plane, flew over the Universal 
lot. A company was just reaching the 
end of an _ eight-hundred-foot, four- 
minute shot—a long one in this talkie 
day. The hum of his motor registered 
and ruined the “talkie.’ He flew on 
over the San Fernando Valley and on 
his way back ruined the next take of the 
same scene. (Continued on page 103) 
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THEIR FIRST FANS 


The poised and debonair gentleman at the left is Charles 
Rogers, photographed with his mother and his sister at the age 


of one year. It was his sister who first nicknamed him “Buddy, 
a name that has remained with him even as a movie star. 


OU remember the old drawing of Freddy and what 
he looked like to various people—an angel with 
a shining crown to his mother, a devil with hoofs 
and horns to his teacher, with intermediate 
shadings for others closely related to him. 
But after all, why bring that up? This story is 
simply to be the story of what the stars 
looked like to their mothers—their first 
fans, le Janet Gaynor at the 
“What do you mean by fans?” inquires Qqyanced a ge of 
Buddy Rogers, glancing suspiciously over heen? 
ry : y-two months. 
my shoulder. Yes, mother occasionally H feted trait 
did ‘fan my trousers’ a bit!” Se OUIsan a ee 
“Oh, but she won’t make it tough for 989 child was shyness. 


you when she’s talking to me,” I said. “She wouldn't make up 
And she didn’t. to anyone,” says her 
Buddy was a good youngster. He mother, ‘nor receive 

never pulled cats’ tails, nor teased little any advances.” 
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By 
GRACE KINGSLEY 


girls. In fact, there was a very pretty 
little girl whose books he used to carry— 
but pshaw! That doesn’t prove anything, 
every little boy does that. 

Well, then, he used to save his pin 
money and buy Christmas presents for his 
sister and mother. To be sure, he 
bought them sometimes things they 
couldn’t use—a birdcage without any 
bird for mother, two white mice—which 
frightened her to death—for sister; 
but nobody could say he didn’t mean well, 
and mother kept that birdcage for 
ages. 


UDDY weighed eleven pounds when he 

arrived ‘“‘out of the nowhere, into the 
here.” And he was strong and well— 
dodged the measles and whooping-cough 
and all that nonsense. 

“There was a little trouble about nam- 
ing Buddy,’ his mother told me. ‘We 
didn’t know whether to call him Bert, 
Jr., after his father, or after his uncle, 
Charles Edward, who had passed away, 
but who had been very dear to my hus- 
band. Charles finally won. But we 
never called him that. Buddy’s sister 
Geraldine, who was three when he was 
born, named her brother “Buddy,” and 
Buddy he has remained and I guess al- 
ways will remain. Buddy was the best 
she could do when trying to say 
‘Brother.’ ” 

When Buddy was the tiniest boy, he 
used to take hold of his dad’s hand and, 
with his confiding babble of hardly in- 
telligible words and roundly curious eyes, 
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The Mothers of the Stars Grow 
Reminiscent and Tell you their ho 
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Famous Sons and Daughters 


trot around after him, at the newspaper office owned 
and operated by his father, down in Olathe, Kansas. 
He made miniature newspapers at home, full of 
neighborhood gossip, even to the recording of the 
deaths of pet cats, but this didn’t satisfy him. 
He spent all his Saturdays at his father’s office, 
and at nine he became the regular printer’s devil 
there. His duties were to sweep out the office, 
carry coal and kindling, run errands, start fires 
and deliver the paper to sixty-three customers. He 
earned one dollar a day. As he grew older, he 
wrote for the paper, and earned more money. But 
that’s another story. 

“Buddy’s first theatrical performance was when 
he saw ‘Uncle Tom’s Cabin’ done as a tent show,” his 
mother told me. “He forgot all about his paper and 
even about his music, playing ‘Uncle Tom’s Cabin’— \ 
all the parts—for his sister. And he kept his interest \ 
in the theater up to the time that he went to the Para- 
mount School.” 

I mustn’t forget to tell you about Buddy’s music. 
That was one of his first interests in 
life. 

From a tiny child he was hypno- 
tized by music. When he was six, he 
went to a concert with his mother, 
and sat rather close to the orchestra. 
It was the clarinet player who engaged 
his attention particularly, and he 
begged for a clarinet as a Christmas 
present. It was given him, and he 
began at once to take lessons. He be- 
came fairly expert at eight, and then 
became interested in the cornet, which 
also was given him as a present, with 
lessons in playing it. By the time he 
was twelve, he was really a skilled 
musician, and at high school he was 
the band and orchestra leader. 


Bebe Daniels 


VV BEN I grow up, I’m going to 
have a little girl who will be an 
actress,’ remarked Pastora Griffin. 

We were sitting on the edge of the 
zanja which ran through the Griffin 
back yard, dabbling our feet in the 
water, and talking about what we 
meant to-do when we grew up. That 
was many years ago. 

Pastora is Bebe Daniels’ mother. 
Pastora later called herself Phyllis, 
when she went on the stage. 

And Pastora kept her word. 

Everybody knows how Bebe was 
carried on the stage while she was 
still in long clothes, and she wasn’t 
much bigger than the initial six and 
a half pounds which she had lugged 
into this world with her when she 
made that second début, either. 

Bebe spent a lot of her early life on the stage, but 
stayed with her grandmother in the country and went 
to school when her mother accepted stage engagements 
in plays in which there was no part for a child. 

Out there Bebe watched the garden, as she was 
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Above you see Mary Brian, at the age 
of three months. And, to the left, Mary 
at five years, photographed on her 
uncle's ranch in Texas. Mary's earliest 
movie favorite was Mary Pickford, who 
first inspired her with a love for acting. 


intensely interested in growing things. 
She watched the growing of plants un- 
der pots, and this gave her an inspira- 
tion one day. 

“She brought a kitten to me which 
had been given her by a little neigh- 
bor,” explained Mrs. Daniels. ‘‘She was 
delighted with it, but sorry that she 
didn’t have a whole batch, like the little 
neighbor girl.” 

‘*Would you mind,’ Bebe asked me, 
‘if I had a whole lot of kittens like 
Beatrice?’ Of course I wasn’t keen 
about it, but I thought I was safe in 
saying ‘no, I wouldn’t mind.’ Bebe was 
put to bed that night, and I forgot 
all about the kitten until the next 
morning. Then IJ asked her where it 
was. 

““Well,’ said Bebe, ‘It’s in the 
garden.’ 

“She led me bright-eyed to one of the 
flower pots which had been turned up- 
side down, just as they did it to raise 
tender plants. She hopefully lifted the pot—and there 
was the kitten. But it was dead. She cried and cried 
and didn’t get over it for days. She had thought she 
could make a lot of kittens grow, where one kitten 
had grown before, just as they made plants multiply.” 
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Some intimate and amusing Stories of the 


didn’t fit! She had been entrusting her money to a woman 
shopkeeper across the way from us, and had decided that a 
corset and corset cover would be the loveliest thing she could 
give me. 

“Bebe was a fairly healthy child. But at four she had 
typhoid fever. She had been playing on the stage in Shake- 
speare’s ‘Richard III.,’ and she kept saying the lines over 
and over again in her delirium. I found that she had 
learned almost all of the play by heart, but in those days 
of dreadful anxiety, the fact didn’t impress me much.” 


Mary Brian 


HE very first words that Mary Brian ever spoke were 
“Round and round!” Only, of course she said, “Wound 
and wound!” 

She was only a little past nine months old when she spoke 
these words and she nearly surprised her family out of 
their wits when she said them. 

“We had taken her,’”’ Mary’s mother told me, when I chat- 
ted with her in the pretty apartment where she and Mary 
dwell, “to see her grandmother in the country. We had 
carried her out onto the farm lot, and were looking at:a 
windmill, and that’s when she startled us by saying ‘round 
and round!’ We never knew where she learned 
the. words, nor how she knew how to apply 

them, but there she was with the pat words 
on her baby tongue. Maybe people won’t 

believe that, but it’s true. 

“After that she learned a lot of words 
quickly.” 

Mary weighed nine and a half pounds 
when she was born, and was always 2 
good baby, waking up smiling and all 
happiness. 

“My husband died,’ Mrs. Brian told 

me, “when Mary was four weeks old, 
and from that time on I devoted my 


Blanche Sweet, at the age of eight, hod the 

striking blonde beauty that was to carry her 

to success. And, in the center, you see 

Bebe Daniels, age one year and five months. 

She had, if you'll believe it, already made 
her stage debut. 


Bebe was always an outdoor child. She 
rode her first horse at four, and could ride 
like a veteran at five. She learned out there 
on her grandmother’s Southern California 
ranch. 

“The first time she rode she frightened 
me to death,’ her mother told me. ‘She and 
I were visiting my mother, and some visitors 
came out, riding polo ponies. My brother 
and sister were there, too, and we were all 
busy chatting when we looked up to see Bebe 
flying down the road on one of the polo 
ponies! Of course, I was distracted. The men 
gave chase on other horses, but the faster 
they ran, the faster Bebe’s horse ran. Finally 


Right, Gwen 
Lee, all dressed 


one of the men headed Bebe’s pony off and up for a bliz- 
stopped it. Bebe laughed and said it was zard, She was 
great, but I made her promise she would just two years 
never frighten me again. I tried to get her old and as 
to say she would never go on a horse again, blonde and 
but she wouldn’t promise that.” blue-eyed as 

Bebe was a good child to mind, even though she is today. 


she was given to tomboy pranks. 

“She was very generous, too,” her mother 
told me. “I remember one Christmas, when 
she was a tiny tot, I had been scolding her 
for spending so much money. She didn’t say 
a word, but on Christmas morning she trotted 
out the gift she had been saving her money to 
buy for me—a corset and a corset cover that 
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Famous Stars when they were just Kids 


life to my children. ‘Mary had a gift for drawing and paint- 
ing, which she still exercises at times. When she was five 
years old, she began to draw and paint her own paper dolls, 
and she had large families of them. She loved her other 
dolls, too, and learned to sew and to dress them when she 
was five years old. 

“Mary was a good child, but she did run away once, and 
to go on the stage too! That was when she was four. 

“She had a cousin whom she used to visit often, who lived 
near us. I always trusted her with her cousins, and thought 
nothing of her going away with them several days in 
succession. 

“But one day I was startled when a woman said to me, 
‘Your little daughter is making quite a hit at the theater!’ 

“The theater!’’ I exclaimed. 

“Why, yes; didn’t you know that she is singing every 
afternoon down at the picture theater?’ 

“T hadn’t known, but I dashed right over to my relative’s 
home, and together we went down to the theater my friend 
had named. We got there just in time to see Mary and her 
cousin doing their turn! The cousin was playing the piano 
and Mary was singing away for dear life. I must say she 
took a lot of bows. But I marched her home, and that 
was the last of her public appearances in some time. She 
had been going on three days before I discovered it.” 

It was one of Mary Pickford’s pictures which first inspired 
Mary as a little child to want to become an actress. She al- 
ways said that was what she wanted to do. When she was 
ten, she told her mother that she meant to come to 
Hollywood and go with Paramount. 

“My daughter always loved kittens, and 
would bring all the strays home from the 
time she was three years old. We al- 
ways had a lot of cats about the place. 

“T’ll never forget the little stray 
tortoise that Mary found in an ash- 
can and brought home. It was for- 
lorn and it shortly developed fits, 
which frightened us to death. It 
had to be chloroformed, and 
Mary, weeping, held a grand 
funeral for it. It reposed in state 
in a cigar-box, and had an Irish 
Mail for a hearse, and was buried 
in the back flower garden.” 


Alice, then Alva, White (above) 
hated to be dressed up. Even 
as a baby she resented any 
excess clothing. And, in the 
center, is Dolores Del Rio as a 
baby at ten months. She 
weighed twelve pounds at birth. 


Janet Gaynor 


OF course, you imagine Janet 
Gaynor to have been a 
regular little doll mother, but that’s 
not the case. She liked dolls fairly 
well, but infinitely preferred her little 
human playmates and their games. 
“But she was very shy with older people,” her 
mother told me, attributing that fact somewhat to pre-natal 
influences. 

“I went out very little, due to an extremely cold winter, 
before Janet was born, and sometimes I think that had 
much to do with her shyness with people. She simply 
wouldn’t make up to anyone, nor would she receive any 
advances. } 

“She was such a delicate child that we feared for her in 
the cold winters of the Middle West, so her aunt, my sister, 
used to take her to Florida every winter. . 

“As I say, she was timid with older people. Once when I 
sought a new maid, the only one I could get who fulfilled all 
my exactions was a colored maid. She was homely and cross- 
eyed, and I greatly feared that 
Janet would have nothing to do 
with her. I had to go downtown 
and leave the two alone together 
the first day, and what was my 


Norma Shearer (left) at 
the age of three. Norma 


was a tomboy. She — surprise, when I came home, to 

played baseball,climbed find them watching for me out of 

frees and was an expert the window, Janet’s arm affec- 

at ski-ing. But, says her tionately entwining the colored 

mother, she was afraid girl’s neck. They were great pals 
of horses. (Continued on page 113 
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How to INTERVIEW 
GRETA GARBO 


In Your Spare Time 


at HOME 


By J. P. McEVOY 


DRAWING BY JOHN HELD, JR. 


and you, too—to get into the writing game, as 
we playfully refer to it among ourselves. 

Us writers do have the bestest times. Of course 
we used to be very snooty about whom we let in. 
Longfellow was, anyway. Used to say writers were all 
right but they got in his whiskers. A crotchety old 
meanie, if ever there was one—and there was, too. 
His name was Longfellow. 

But things are much brighter now under my régime. 
(Theme song: “Climb upon my knee, McEvoy.) The 
first thing I did when I came in was throw all the 
writers out. They went over and joined the Authors’ 


Tey should be more opportunities for you— 


League, and a good riddance. In their places, I mobi- . 


lized squads of ex-presidents, non-stop aviators, flag- 
pole sitters and other literary lights, who, after just 
a few lessons from me, could out-write any writer 
you ever saw. 


UT still there is lots of room for you—and you too— 
and fun no end. Do you know where the big money 
lies? (lays?). Writing articles like this. Yes, sir! And 
how easy it is! I tell you sometimes my conscience hurts 
me like anything. Kind of a dull ache. (Though you're 
only three, McEvoy, McEvoy!) 

My first course will consist entirely of ‘How to 
Write Those Interviews with Motion Picture Stars.” 
And the best way for you to learn is to watch papa. 
He is going to interview Greta Garbo right now. Stay 
glare behind him, and keep your sticky hands off the 
walls. 


“Hick on the jutting brow of a high jutting hill 
jutting over Hollywood is that mysterious man- 
sion, Smorgosbord, home of Greta Garbo, sometimes 
known as Greta, but better known as Garbo. It is a 
modest place, as modest places go in Hollywood. Forty- 
two black marble master-bedrooms open off the patio, 
which is paved with Swedish health-bread—one of those 
little homelike touches which endear one to one.” 
(That’s about all you need to do in the way of in- 
troduction. You have established your locale, introduced 
your principal character, and from here you can go 
anywhere. And it might be a very good idea if you 
started now.) 


NTERVIEWER—“Miss Garbo, your adoring public 
would like to know the real You. Your shadow on 


J. P. McEvoy is known wherever humor is ap- 

preciated. Remember his delightful “ Show 

Girl”2 And his more recent sequel, ‘ Show Girl 

in Hollywood“? He is going to contribute to 

THE NEW MOVIE MAGAZINE from time to time in 
his characterstic vein. 


the screen, luminous though it be, is but a shadow, alas! 
And even though you speak to us now, as through a 
glass darkly, we feel somehow you are ver’ ver’ remote 
too remote for us, luminous though you are (be?). 
Will there come a time when you will emerge from 
your scented silence, and stand revealed to your adoring 
public?” 

Greta Garbo—‘‘Ach!” 
more like “Uk.” —Ed.) 

Interviewer—‘‘Now, let’s take talking pictures. Do 
you think they will finally replace silent pictures en- 
tirely, or do you think there will always be a place for 
good pantomime, artistically conceived and artistically 
executed?—-or do you?” 

Greta Garbo—“I bane tired.” 


(In Swedish it really sounds 


NTERVIEWER—“What is your real opinion of 

American men, Miss Garbo? How do they compare 
with European men as husbands, as lovers, as friends? 
Do you find more inspiration for your art in friend- 
ship with men than in a similar relationship with 
women? Do you understand what I’m talking about? 
Does anyone? Who is your favorite author?” 

Greta Garbo—“Scrow!” (Well-known Swedish poet 
and mystic, whose epic saga, “Scram,” is being adapted 
for Nancy Carroll's next picture.) 

Interviewer—“What is your reaction to the new 
styles for women, Miss Garbo? Do you agree that, in 
reverting to long skirts, they are surrendering a bit of 
that precious heritage of freedom in the course of human 
events one for all and tea for two and Molly and me 
and the baby makes three?” (I make it six.—Ed.) 

Greta Garbo: “Ugh!” (A Swedish idiom untrans- 
latable into English. But it doesn’t mean what you 
think.) 


NTERVIEWER: “What is your idea of the relative 

importance of Love in a man’s life and a woman’s 
life? Is Love the most important thing in your life? 
Do you love your work? Do you know the song, ‘Love 
Me and the World Is Mine’? Would you rather make 
love than be President? Are lovers in love because 
they are lovers or are they lovers because they are in 
love? Have you any other ideas along this line?” 

Greta Garbo: “I go home now.” 


COMING SOON — Another talking short: How to Write Original 
Motion Pictures for Hollywood. 
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Photograph by Otto Dyar 


Here the IT girl introduces the latest gasp in the sport fur mode: a jacket of 

white shaved caracul. With it she wears a red angora tam and a red tweed 

frock, completing a striking ensemble. You will be interested to know that Miss 

Bow still leads in national popularity. For the second year in succession, she 
topped the votes of the country’s exhibitors. 


Star Sketches: 


Joan 


Bennett 
By Albert T. Reid 


OAN pictures herself a homely little girl with horn-rim glasses and wired 
teeth, but if people thought these things would make them look like Joan 
today they would stampede for them....At 8 she wrote a play called 
“Timid Agnes and the Mouse.” The other actors failing to satisfy her, she 
played all the parts....A toy stage with its actors manipulated by strings 
had the greatest attraction for Joan and her older sisters, Constance and 
Barbara .... They read the parts .... She loves to gallop away on the back 
of a horse whenever the opportunity presents itself .... Should anybody in- 
quire, she can dance, being a Denishawn product. 
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Her YEARS as 
VALENTINO’S WIFE 


Why Natacha Rambova’s Marriage to the Greatest 
of Screen Idols came to a Tragic End 


By HERB HOWE 


taurant in the basement of a brownstone front 
directly behind the Capito] Theatre in New York, 
I was stopped by gusts of memory. It was here 
IT often lunched and dined with Rudie Valentino, who 
with characteristic sentiment remained loyal to the 
place long after fame offered him its caviar. 
Memory-drawn, I turned and went down the few 
steps to the arched entrance beneath the stairs that led 
to the floor above. The one window of the place gazed 
at me lifelessly, shrouded in curtains a little soiled. 
Faint eddies of dust whirled on the stone pavement in 
the corner by the door as if they also were seeking 
entrance. A few folded papers, soggy and stained and 
dead, lay there. Across the arched opening under the 
stairs an iron lattice grating had been drawn so that 
the vestibule to the inner door was dark and hollow 
like a tomb. The grating was padlocked. 
It, too, was gone. 


Pie the Vesuvio, an obscure little Italian res- 


| (es the still dreariness I recalled our last evening there. 
I had come alone to dine on the good but cheap table 
d’hote. There were 
several diners in the 
place, mostly Italians 
and their girls. I took 
a small table by the 
kitchen door where I 
could exchange words 
with the plump signora 
who emerged steaming 
from time to time to 
look over her guests. I 
had come to know her 
through Rudie. He al- 
ways exchanged banter 
and Italian compli- 
ments with her. 

The waiter was in 
the act of placing my 
plate _of minestrone 
when a hush fell on the 
room like a stroke of 
paralysis. The plate of 
soup remained  sus- 
pended beneath my 
nose as though the 
waiter had turned to 
bronze, and the spoons 


Mr. and Mrs. Valentino 

in the days. when -they 

were the most pictur- 

esque, the most famous 

and the happiest couple 
in Hollywood. 


and forks of the other diners were similarly transfixed 
in mid-air. The whole room was stricken by the open- 
ing of the outer door. 

“Buona sera,’ called the husky voice of the signorva, 
coming out of the kitchen to greet the arrivals. 

“Buona sera, signora, come sta?’’ boomed the reply, 
and then the same voice, “Hello, Herb, come have dinner 
with us.” 

Rudie had entered, working his usual spell, and with 
him Natacha, his wife, and Natacha’s white-haired 
aunt, to whom Rudie was so devoted that in his last 
will he named her affectionately his beneficiary. 

I moved to their table and tried to feel at ease among 
the surrounding waxworks. Rudie never appeared con- 
scious of stares. He enjoyed attention and accepted it 
with lusty naturalness where other stars are rendered 
coyly artificial. 

The other people in the restaurant recognized the 
Valentinos, of course, but their eyes—the only mobile 
parts left them—turned queryingly on me. I spilled 


my soup with hands that behaved as if in husking 
Apparently my identity had to be explained 


mittens. 


The story of a film idol’s wife who tried 


“Rudie hadn't one faint gleam of business sense,” says Natacha Rambova. “He was a big, sweet, trusting child 
who wanted to be loved above all things. And that desire to be liked by everyone left him open to imposition.” 
It was Natacha’s fight against sycophants that won her Hollywood's bitter hatred. 


to spare me the inconvenience of developing apoplexy. 

“Tf they don’t stop staring,” I said, my complexion 
ripening to mauve, “I shall arise and announce Im the 
late John Bunny staging a come-back.”’ 

Rudie released a hearty guffaw and the diners 
thawed. The dinner went merrily with Natacha’s wit; 
Rudie had a huge appetite for humor as well as for food. 

That was our last dinner... A vivid memory. 

Turning from the bleak little 
ristorante, barred and sealed, 
its own mausoleum, I vowed to 
find Natacha at once and lunch 
and laugh once more. 


ATACHA RAMBOVA. The 

name in letters of stone 
appear above a shop next Fifth 
Avenue in Fifty-second Street. 
Rich fabrics and pieces of an- 
tique jewelry are in the win- 
dow, beyond which your curi- 
ous gaze is lost in folds of 
gauzy green. 

I opened the door. In the 
center of a spacious salon, 
modernistically spare, with 
furnishings of silver and bur- 
gundy, stood that dominant, 
regal girl, dressed in black 
velvet, her small head turbaned 
in flame with braids of brown 
hair coiled close to her ears—- 
the girl who in her own words 
has been called “everything 
from Messalina to a _ dope- 
fiend.” 
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I expected to find her restrained. A volume of 
tragedy has been written since that night we parted 
over the gay Italian meal. Unmercifully flayed after 
her separation from Rudie, she went for seclusion to 
her mother in France. She re-emerged briefly at the 
time of Rudie’s death, then disappeared again. I knew 
there had been shabby years. People reported seeing 
her now and then on the Avenue. She was always alone, 
dressed severely plainly, but 
her head was held high by that 
indomitable will of hers. She 
tried many things; vaudeville, 
dancing classes, writing, dec- 
orating. Finally a small shop, 
then success and a larger one. 
All the friends of her opulent 
hour passed her by long ago; 
her clientele has been built 
solely on her art as designer 
and is strictly Park Avenue, 
without a stage or screen 
celebrity. 

Even her worst enemy has 
admitted the genius of Na- 
tacha, that unquenchable flame 
of ambition that sweeps out 
from her ruthlessly. It is an 


Rudolph Valentino in “The Black 
Eagle,” one of his last pictures. 
He was, at the time this picture 
was made, separated from 
Natacha Rambova. 


fe compat Hollywood and its intrigues 


implacable instinct, a fighting spirit of Amazonian 
fierceness. Yet, for all her electric vitality, I think 
Natacha’s spirit is a little weary. Very young, she 
has witnessed with shrewd eyes the mockery of the 
world’s spectacle, and from the highest throne of 
idolatry this age has known, she has experienced its 
sharp irony. 

I recalled the days I spent in her apartment collabo- 
rating with Rudie on his life story. Because of some 
legal technicality pertaining to his divorce from Jean 
Acker, he and Natacha were forced to maintain sep- 
arate apartments for several months after their mar- 
riage in Mexico, but of course Rudie spent most of 
the time in Natacha’s. 


HERE was a moment of constraint as Natacha and 
I sat down on the divan. To break it, I referred 
to the hours spent on his life story. 

“Now we ought to do your life,’ I said. “But I 
guess all your real names have been told.” 

“Yes, and I’ve been called a lot of names that weren’t 
mine,’ laughed Natacha. ‘“‘No, I’m here to tell you 
right now that I don’t give a hang for publicity. God 
knows there has been too much for me already. I’ve 
been called everything from Messalina to a dope-fiend.” 

“Did you feel it much?” 

“T was tortured. I was tortured to agony,” she said. 

Her eyes met mine in an eloquence of silence. In 
that minute the interval of years passed by. I felt 
certain I knew her as I hadn’t before. 

She turned the poignancy of the revelation with a 
quick laugh. I always loved the laughter of Natacha. 
It is clear and gay. And it can shield a multitude of 
sorrows with its courage. 

“They even said I have no sense of humor!” Her 
laugh mounted. ‘“That’s equivalent to saying I am 
dead. Without it, I would have been, long ago.” 

Those who said it couldn’t have known that her real 
name is O’Shaughnessy. No more did those who 
thought to defeat her. 

In the Hollywood days, the studio rang with her 
battles for Rudie, his stories, his salary, his costumes. 

“Oh, I was a fool,” she exclaimed with a rueful 
smile. “But I was young and optimistic and full of 
fight. I didn’t realize the uselessness. I was butting 
my head against a wall. They don’t care about your 
ideas or about you. They want to crowd as many 
pictures into as little time as possible, to collect on 
you as swiftly as they can. What happens to the star 
is of no concern.” 

“T can’t think of any position more difficult than that 
of an idol’s wife,” I said. 

“Tt was hellish,” she affirmed. 
faint gleam of business 
sense. He knew he 


“Rudie hadn’t one 


Even after they had parted, Natacha Rambova never 


departed from the mind or heart of Valentino. She 

had given him sympathetic companionship, sincere 

friendship, and disinterested devotion. And he could 
not forget. 


and agreeable at all times, therefore if anyone suffered 
it was because of Mrs. Valentino. A girl would be 
presented for a part. Perhaps she was five feet eight 
and the part called for a kitten. I would say I couldn’t 
see her as the type. The girl was dismissed: ‘Mrs. 
Valentino didn’t like you.’ 
“Tt was fiendish. Yet 
I felt I was necessary. 


hadn’t and relied on me. ; 3 Rudie felt I was, you 
He was a big, sweet, a am glad Rudie died when he know that. But he had 
trusting child who 5 ‘ : pride, a legitimate 
wanted to be _ loved did: while the world still adored man’s-pride, and. they 
above all things. And af worked on that. They 


that desire to be liked 
by everyone left him 
open to imposition. He 
would agree to anything 
to be agreeable. When 
he realized he had made 
a mistake, I rushed into 
them shouting, ‘No!’ 
And you know how pop- 
ular that word is in 
Hollywood! 

“This of course gave 
them a fine weapon 
against me. Everyone 
knew Rudie was sweet 


him. 


deaths to him. 


with him.” 


The death of his popular- 
ity would have been a thousand 
Rudie belonged 
to the age of romance. 
brought it with him; it went 


—Natacha Rambova. 


commenced _ bringing 


him clippings which 
said ‘Mrs. Valentino 
wears the pants,’ ‘too 


bad Rudie can’t be his 
own boss,’ and so forth 
and so forth. These 
rankled. Eventually, 
if I so much as observed 
it was a nice day, Rudie, 
about to agree, would 
catch himself and say, 
SNoteaat lais20b.- Of 
course I realized how he 
(Continued on page 124) 
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He 


: ; ; i : Photograph by Elmer Fryer 


THE GIRL ON THE COVER—Alice White. Only a few years ago she was a script girl in a Hollywood 
studio, watching stars grow temperamental. Now she’s a star in her own name. indeed, she never. © 
played minor roles. From nowhere to stardom, without a stop-over. A great big hand, please, for : 

the little girl from Paterson, N. J. 
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The famous Swedish star never tells where she lives. Even 
her studio bosses don’t know. But THE NEW MOVIE 
photographer tracked down her home. Above, a panorama 
of Beverly Hills with the Garbo maison in the foreground. 
It is the bungalow with the beach umbrella beside the sun 
bath, where the star takes her sunning every day she does 
not work. (Aviators, please note!) Below, a close-up of 
the place, which Miss Garbo rents. No expensive castle 
for this star. Just a hired bungalow. And we won't be 
mean enough fo tell the address. 


RBAAPALI AAR 


Greta Garbo’s 


HOME 


Photographed for 
the First Time 
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Photograph by Otto Dyar 


Of the vast army of footlight stars who invaded Hollywood when the talkies appeared, Ruth 

Chatterton alone has come through in a big way. This because she was the only player to realize 

that she was face to face with a new game, and to approach it in the spirit of the novice who is 
willing to-learn. 


~ MORE 
than 
BEAUTY 


Ruth Chatterton Care- 


fully Went About Win- 
ning Film Success 


By ADELA 
ROGERS ST. JOHNS 


LL the time I talked with Ruth 
Chatterton, there echoed in my 
ears the old Arabian proverb, 
“What is to be, is written.” 

It suggests, that sentence, a drift- 
ing with fate, an acceptance of fate’s 
decrees, which is the last thing in the 
world to connect itself with a certain 
gallantry, a certain fearlessness, which 
is the most emphatic Chatterton 
characteristic. 

Yet all the time it was there, ‘““‘What is to be, is 
written.” 

Perhaps it is because I happen to know what few 
people know—that Ruth Chatterton was the idol of 
California’s great poet, George Sterling, a poet who 
will some day come into his own and stand among the 
immortals. She inspired many of his most exquisite, 
unpublished poems. 

Any woman who could be an inspiration to that shy, 
tormented genius must have possessed some deep un- 
dertone of that peace and philosophy for which he was 
always seeking, some strength to face what to every 
soul at times seems the unbelievable cruelty and bitter- 
ness of life. 

Mere loveliness, mere 
whimsy, couldn’t have been 
enough, 

For this poet sought 
above all things the courage 
to take life’s blows serenely, 
to right himself in the 
storms and gales of exist- 
ence. He sought the abil- 
ity to say, “What is to be, 
is written,” and then to go 
on seeking God and ex- 
pressing beauty in spite of 
everything. 

The poems he wrote to 
Ruth Chatterton prove that 
he found these in her, be- 


Ruth Chatterton uses practically no make- 
up. “If there are lines on my face,” she 
says, “they have been etched there by 
time and thought and experience. Surely 
people will value them more than if | try 
to block them out with grease paint and 
present a smooth mask with nothing 
written upon if.’’ 


It is not easy to understand the real Ruth Chatterton beneath her poised 
and aloof mask. Yet there is a distinct Chatterton cult in Hollywood, 
made up of interesting people who know--and admire her tremendously. 


neath the whimsical charm and the gentle humor. 


HE few times that I had met Ruth Chatterton so- 
cially in Hollywood I didn’t like her. I didn’t like her 
at all. 

That isn’t, of course, particularly important—either 
to her or to the public, except that it is an illuminating 
part of the picture I would like to paint of her for you. 

Her aloofness froze me. What I took to be the affec- 
tation of her careful words and her irreproachable poise, 
annoyed me. She always seemed to me to be playing 
a Barrie heroine re-written by Michael Arlen. 

People were always saying to me, “I can’t stand 
Ruth Chatterton.” 

People were always say- 
ing to me, “I adore Ruth 
Chatterton.” 

Suddenly, to my _be- 
wilderment, I discovered 
that I was in the wrong 
rooting section. The peo- 
ple whose opinions I re- 
spected—-such as John Col- 
ton, Ramon Novarro, Dick 
Barthelmess, Zoe Akins, 
Frances Marion, Lois Wil- 
son—all belonged outright 
to the Chatterton cult. The 
majority of those who said 
she was high-hat and up- 
stage and had “gone into 
pictures” — which is the 
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“IE moa film hit, Emil Jannings made me one!” 


I am always a little shy and very grateful when I am 
allowed to run rampant through their homes and their 
thoughts that I may present them to that public. 

Now when two women have loved the same man as Ruth 
Chatterton and I loved poor, dead George Sterling—with 
a reverence and an affection—it must be a bond. 

But when they love the same city, really love it, as we 
discovered in fifteen minutes we both love San Francisco, 
they are almost certain to find themselves deep in mutual 
understanding before they can help themselves. 


AN FRANCISCO proved to be our common mecca, the 

spot to which we can flee for inspiration and stimula- 
tion and comfort when the endless sunshine and the cease- 
less confusion of Hollywood press heavily. It is the city 
peopled with memories of those we both loved in girlhood— 
great ones such as Jack London and Sterling, whose day is 
done. The ever-picturesque city of the seven hills, and the 
Golden Gate, and the mysterious fogs, where the ships 
come and go and the wind whips in from the vast expanses 
of the Pacific. 

All this we arrived at before luncheon was served. So 
that while I ate I was filled with mental apologies to Ruth 
Chatterton and good resolutions that never again would I 
form snap judgments on people because of their outward, 
social manner—which is so rarely the real person. 

All that is important merely because it gives you some 
idea of what Ruth Chatterton conveys to the people who 
simply meet her casually, and what different things she 
conveys once you are in her own home and have found 
her out. 

Because I know that the people who love San Francisco 
best of any city on earth are usually shy, yearning, lonely 
folk, of Irish extraction, who need color and life, who long 
to listen to beauty and to see beauty, who must dream to 
live, who have to call upon all their courage just to meet 


Ruth Chatterton and her husband, Ralph Forbes. the ‘‘wear and tear of every-day living,” as Romain Rolland 
They recently celebrated their wooden wedding in puts it. ee 
the movie colony. That is what I found the poised, aloof, slightly super- 


cilious Miss Chatterton to be like underneath. 


T is safe to say that Ruth Chatterton is the only stage 
actress who has been a big success in the talkies. 
Of the battalion of footlight favorites who invaded Holly- 
wood when the microphone began to share honors with the 

O I asked for an interview, because it is always omniscient camera, Miss Chatterton alone has come through 

good for the mental digestion to settle these ina big way. : j 

questions—glorifying for the ego if one is right and There was, as you know, considerable excitement around 
good for the soul if one is wrong. And as I have Hollywood about this question in (Continued on page 103) 


interviewed all kinds of people 
from presidents and queens to 
murderers and pickpockets for 
years and years and years, I 
have come to believe that in 
one interview I can pretty well 
find out what a man or woman 
actually is. 

As I walked up to her front 
steps on a glorious, sunny 
Sunday morning, I thought 
to myself that it was very 
sporting of her to see me, to 
give me lunch, to give up her 
Sunday of rest to me, because 
somebody had told her that I 
didn’t like her. And in spite 
of the fact that I believe an 
actress belongs to her public, 


latest synonym—were folks who undoubtedly say I 
the same sort of things behind my unsuspecting 
back. 


“| give you my word,” says Miss 

Chatterton, “that never have | 

thought about camera angles 

or worried about how | looked. 

When I’m _ being somebody | 

can’t stop to think about how 
1 look.” 
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Photograph by Otto Dyer 
NANCY Miss Carroll, who graced the cover of the first issue of THE NEW MOVIE MAGAZINE 
CARROLL is at work on “Honey,” a talkie version of “Come Out of the Kitchen,” in which, 
7 oddly enough, Ruth Chatterton starred some years ago on the stage. Miss Carroll 
will sing as the slavey heroine. 
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WE HAVE 


With Us 


TONIGH 


Reading along the 
banquet table from 
left to right: 
Alice White 
Grant Withers 
Anita Page 
Dr. Croy 


perp, 

got ADIES' and_ Gentle- 
men. I will hold up 
the festivities long 
Wa enough to settle a 
7 question that has come up tonight, and 
7 that is WHAT BECOMES OF CHORUS 

GIRLS? 
Well, this is the answer: They. become the 


mothers of movie stars! And we have one of them 
with us tonight, the daughter of a chorus girl, none 
other than Alice White. So don’t ever again,.as long 
as you live, say a word against a chorus girl, because 
some day you may be paying admission merely to see 
the shadow of her daughter. 

When Alice White came into this world her name was 
Alva, and the place was Paterson, New Jersey, where 
the silk comes from. The great day was July 25, 1907. 

Alice went quietly to school in Paterson, no one ever 
dreaming that some day Paterson would point the 
finger of pride. Finding that she couldn’t get a pair 
of silk stockings any cheaper in Paterson than she 
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Drawing y ‘ 
by f 
HERB ROTH ae 


could anywhere else, 
Alice packed the family 
suitcase and headed for 
Hollywood. When next we see 
flaming Alice she is switchboard 
operator at the Writers’ Club, and 
the club had more incoming calls than 
ever before in all its history. 

Growing tired of this, she plugged in her 
last call and became script girl for one of the 
movie firms. Day after day Alice watched some 
of the stars perform before the camera. 

“Are they supposed to be acting?” she asked. 
“Yes,” she was told. 

“Well, I can do that,” said Alice—and now she drives 
the fastest car in Hollywood and spends $8,000 a year 
on clothes. It just shows what a telephone girl can do 
if she makes the right connections. 

Alice is unusual in another way: she was never an 
extra girl. Never once lined up before a director’s with- 
ering gaze. She jumped from script girl to bits and 
then into the Big Money. 

Good news, boys. She is not married. 

“The Chief” is the fastest through train direct to 
Hollywood. 


AURA LA PLANTE: I will now introduce to you 

a one-man woman. Look on her well for—alas!— 
they’re getting scarce out here in Hollywood. She is 
Laura La Plante, and the one man is William A. Seiter, 
lucky dog. 

The place where the big event in the La Plante family 
happened was St. Louis, and the date was November 1, 
and the year was 1904. 

Her father conducted a dancing school, but St. Louis 
has never been known as a dancing town. Blues is 
more in its line, and blues it was in the La Plante 
family. The feminine members of the family would 
stay at home and during the afternoon the telephone 
would ring. It would be Papa La Plante, and he would 
say: 

“Rejoice—I had a pupil this afternoon! 
down.” 

Laura would. get on the street car with her eyes 


Send Laura 


Homer Croy, The New Movie’s Ambassador 
Extraordinary to Hollywood, Presides as 
Toastmaster at Another Big Movie Banquet 


shining bright, and 
that evening there would 
be food on the table and 
laughter in the air. 

But the next day, possibly, there 
would be no pupil . . . that was 
awkward. 

Food had to be on the table, pupil or 
no pupil, and at the age of fourteen Laura 
applied for a job at a studio—and got it. And 
she has been the mainstay of the family ever 
since. 

The rest is more pleasant reading. Like a story 
book, it is. She went West and turned up in “The 
Perils of the Yukon,” which, Laura said, were nothing 
in comparison to those of a dancing school. 

A picture, entitled “Dangerous Innocence,” was 
scheduled to be made in Honolulu and Laura was signed 
up. The director was William A. Seiter. You can im- 
agine the rest—Hawaii, moonlight, whispering palms, 
murmuring waves, a kanaka playing a ukulele. There 
on the beach at Waikaiki in the soft moonlight William 
said that he would give himself up to a man-eating 
shark if she didn’t say ‘‘Yes.” 

Laura saved his life—and now they have an apart- 
ment in Hollywood, furnished in the Looie the Four- 
teenth period, and in Malibu they have a Norman 
peasant-type house with the French name “Chez Vous.” 

Not so bad for a girl weighing only 118 pounds, is it? 


NITA PAGE: If you will bend your attention to 
the little lady on the right, I will tell you about 
her before she gets up to speak for herself. 

I will no longer keep you in suspense—she is Anita 
Page, and I will pause here to say that she is not re- 
lated to Paul Page, for, when Anita came into the 
world, her last name was Pomares, and the family name 
they wrote down for Paul was Hicks. So the next time 
anybody tells you that Paul and Anita are related, just 
pull THE NEw MOVIE MAGAZINE on ’em. 

Her first screen name was Anita Rivers, but this 
didn’t seem to be an inspired name so it was changed 


to Ann Page, and then finally Anita Page was hit upon, - 


and there you are. 


By HOMER CROY 


Again observing the 
banquet table from 
left to right: 
Fredric March 
Laura La Plante 
William Haines 


The town where Anita made 
her first personal appearance 
was Flushing, Long Island, and the 
date was August 4, 1910. The name 
on the billing over the head of the bed 
was Pomares. 

Anita’s life reads like a moving-picture story 
itself. Most girls who start out to be stars have 
a fearful struggle, but Anita was pushed into being 
a star. When she was still a high school girl she 
took a screen test and the man looked at the result 
and handed her a fountain pen. The biggest and most 
bitter struggle she had was to get the ink off her 
fingers. 

In 1927 Anita was a pupil in the Washington Irving 
High School in New York, and in 1929 she was the 
star in Hollywood. Where is poor old Samuel Smiles 
who wrote a book about how success is to be gained 


.an inch-at.a time? 


-Anita’s father had an electrical contracting business 
in Flushing, but, when Anita (Continued on page 115) 
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The exotic Myrna Loy was born in Helena, Montana, and her name was Myrna Williams. Helena residents remember 
Myrna as a small sweet child with a winning way and a retiring nature. 


Fifth Avenue in Helena, Montana, gives two stars 


to the motion 


T is a far cry from the hills of Helena, Montana, to 
the hills of Hollywood, but two young people who 
lived in the same block on the same street in the 
same town of Helena have attained fame in the 

moving picture colony. 

The first to reach stardom was Gary Cooper and the 
second is Myrna (Williams) Loy, who is just begin- 
ning to start on the crest of a wave of stardom in the 
moving picture world. 

Since this is a story of Myrna Loy’s early life in the 
city in which she was 
born and reared, we will 
not be able to forget the 
fact that she was a 
neighbor of young Gary 
Cooper and submit to 
the idea that the star of 
fortune must have been 
camped right over this 
particular block. 


home town angle. 


M388 LOY’S many 
friends have 
watched her rising’ 
career in the movies 
with satisfaction and 
pleasure. She was a well 
liked girl and those who 
knew her best are her 
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HOME TOWN STORIES 


The New Movie Magazine is presenting a series of 
intimate stories of the motion picture stars from the 


These stories will tell what the home towns think 
of their famous sons and daughters. 
written by newspapermen who live in the home 

_ towns, using all the facts out of reach of the Holly- 
wood interviewers. Here—and here only—you will be 
able to read what the stars’ friends, schoolmates and 
teachers thought of these famous folk when they 
were unknown boys and girls. He 


picture screen 


most loyal supporters. She always will be remembered 
by them as a small sweet child with a winning way and 
a retiring nature. Hard work alone placed her on 
the high pedestal of fame. 

Myrna Loy was born Myrna Williams and Helena is 
her birthplace, although her parents lived in a small 
town some forty miles east of the capital city. Later 
the family moved to Helena and it was here that Miss 
Loy was reared and educated in the public schools. 

From a modest home on Fifth Avenue in Helena to 
her present dwelling on 
North Crescent Boule- 
vard in Beverly Hills is 
ascent enough to turn the 
head of most any girl, but 
those who know Myrna 
Loy today and who knew 
Myrna Williams back in 
the old home town say 
she is just the same 
sweet girl as ever. 

Perhaps one of the 
nicest things that have 
been said about her came 
from an old neighbor 
who is intimately ac- 
quainted with her at 
present, Mrs. Charles 
Cooper, mother of 


They are being 


HOME TOWN STORIES 


of the 


STARS 


By Al Gaskill 
of The Helena Independent 


Gary Cooper. Mrs. Cooper says: ‘Myrna Loy 
is a very sweet child. She hasn’t been spoiled 
by her rise to fame and I doubt sincerely that 
it ever will make any marked difference in her 
attitude toward her friends. She is the same 
dear child that I knew back in Helena.” Coming 
from one who is in a splendid position to know, 
that is something of a tribute. 


T has been ten years since Myrna Williams left 

Helena but it has been said by her friends who 
chanced to run across her path on their Southern 
trips that she never fails to greet them in true 
Western fashion. Perhaps this will not sit well 
with some. who think Westerners somewhat 
crude in their behavior, but there is no more 
sincere welcome on earth than the hearty clasp 
of your Westerner greeting someone he is glad 
to see. 

Not all of Myrna Loy’s life has been sunkissed 
and carefree. It is, perhaps, because of those 
things which have gone before, leaving a tinge 
of disappointment, a tear of sorrow or a sigh of 
regret, that she is gifted with a touch of true 
pathos so necessary to her profession. When the 
terrible ‘flu’ epidemic swept through the 
country in 1918, with its ghastly ravages, it 
robbed her of a dear one, her father, and it was 
after his death that her mother took the family 
to California. So Myrna became a Californian. 


Myrna Loy attracted attention with her dancing as a child. She 
appeared in all the leading amateur productions in Helena. 


a matter of record that the future Myrna Loy was in 


; It is not for men alone to point to their success, giv- the leading amateur productions of a town once noted 
ing all the credit to their mother, for many a girlhas had _ for its ability to produce amateur theatricals far above 
her life shaped and guided by the wisdom of a mother. the average. It stands to reason that a city credited 


Such was the case 
of Myrna Loy. 

Mrs. Williams al- 
ways was con- 
sidered to be some- 
thing of a musician 
and her’ friends 
say that she cher- 
ished the idea of a 
professional career 
for her girl. That 
she recognized a 
natural talent in 
the then little girl, 
and did all in her 
power to develop 
that ability, is evi- 
dent. 

Of course, no 
small part of this 
desire was shared 
by the girl, who was 
considered some- 
thing of an ama- 
teur dancer. It is 


with sending so 
many artists to the 
footlights of many 
stages should have 
a wealth of natural 
talent to work 
with. 


NE of the amaz- 
ing things 
about Myrna Loy’s 
success as a dancer 
is the fact that she 
(Continued on 
page 123) 


Here is the house on 
Fifth Avenue, Helena, 
where Myrna Loy 
spent her childhood. 
Gary Cooper was a 
neighbor, living just 
a few doors away. 
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HALF WAY TO 
HEAVEN 


The Adventures of the Dare-Devil Cameramen Who 
Make the Flying Films 


By ALBERT BOSWELL 


ETTING half way to heaven, cinematically, is 
hedged about with trickery and trepidation, trib- 
ulation and tragedy in order to achieve tri- 
umph. Little does the movie public comprehend to 

what lengths of daring the makers of flying pictures go. 

“Half Way to Heaven” is the title of a new movie, 
but it is not an air picture. Too bad Paramount didn’t 
save it for a flying film because it just about states 
what some of the dare-devil photographers and stunt 
fliers accomplish in the shooting of such pictures as 
“Flight,” “Wings,” “Lilac Time,” ‘‘Hell’s Angels” and 
“Young Eagles.”’ 

“Young Eagles,” the latest of the Paramount air 
epics, was. completed recently, with “Buddy” Rogers, 
the star of “Wings,” and Jean Arthur in the 
principal roles. “Hell’s Angels,’ which has been one 
continual process of “takes” and “retakes” for more 
than three years at a cost of something like $3,000,000, 
and in which James Hall and Ben Lyon have grown up 
from obscurity to stardom, at last is approaching 
completion. 

Many difficulties had to be overcome in the making 
of aerial shots and the recording of the accompanying 
dialogue in such films as “Flight” and “Wings.” Much 
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artifice had to be resorted to in order to make the 
tragic sequences seem real. Many times the fliers had 
to take their lives in their hands to achieve effects that 
were regarded as well-nigh impossible. 


HE inside workings of the silent drama and of the 

sound stage have been pretty thoroughly revealed. 
Much of the trickery has been worked into “screen 
contessions”’ by the producers themselves, probably for 
the want of better material, but many of the secrets of 
the shooting and ‘miking” of air pictures are as jeal- 
ously guarded as are football signals before a big game. 

The reason for this is the air-consciousness of the 
American public. Producers fear that, by destroying 
the illusion of the air films, they would imperil the 
growing interest in aviation and thus hamper the de- 
velopment of a major industry. However, it is impos- 
sible for them to keep everything secret. 

In “Wings” several hundred planes engage in what 
in aviation parlance is known as a “dog fight,” but 
which registers on the screen all the vivid realism of 
aérial combat. Apparently there is a hard-fought bat- 
tle between the ships, with the mists beneath them and 
a glimpse of the earth showing through occasionally. 
One hears the ma- 
chine guns popping, 
but they emit only 
smoke bombs and not 
bullets; one sees the 
supposedly bullet-rid- 
dled planes falling to 
earth, but it is only a 
stunt flier doing the 
“falling, leaf?” or a 
tailspin, and wonders 
in spectacular effect 
can be accomplished 
with magician’s fire, 
which engenders a lot 
of synthetic flame and 
smoke but does little 
real damage. And the 
falling aviator, who 
might be imagined to 
have become a victim 
of the machine-gun 


The movie producers 
crack up and burn 
planes for a screen. 
thrill. At the left, is a 
plane being destroyed 
for a realistic scene in 
the feature, “Flight.” 


“What if we die today,” say the 


air cameramen, We'll live in 


0 dl 
the movies tomorrow! 


bullets, recovers’ his 
equilibrium as soon as 
he passes through the 
clouds, or artificial fog, 
and is out of the range 
of the camera. 

Of course, there are crashes—intentional crack- 
ing-up—and they are photographed as the climaxes for 
the battle scenes. The stunt fliers are careful not to 
crash from too great a height, but smash up their craft 
sufficiently to give the shot realism. In this way ap- 
parently extra-hazardous feats are performed with 
comparative safety. The planes used in such scenes 
usually have their markings prominently displayed, 
which aids in carrying out the illusion. The craft which 
does the tailspin or “falling leaf’? stunt in an aerial 
battle may be worth $40,000, but the ship that is in- 
tentionally crashed probably wouldn’t bring $200 at 
forced sale. Yet they bear identical markings and 
numbers. 


MAY of the real flying scenes are augmented with 
studio shots to build up the footage, and what is 
known as “stop-motion” or ‘double-negative” type of 
work is employed in some of the air films. Double ex- 
posures, double printing, the use of miniature planes 
in combination with the real actors and other devices 
are resorted to to create some of the thrilling scenes. 
In such sequences the actors and actresses, “who ap- 
pear quite oblivious to the perils of aviation, never are 
in the slightest danger and their nonchalance is per- 
fectly justified. 

The real trickery of the flying pictures consists of the 
substitution of stunt fliers for the screen stars. The 
risk of permitting the high-salaried actors and actresses 
to take to the air is too great. Should anything serious 
happen to them it would, of course, mean the prema- 
ture end of the picture or costly delays. However, 
Buddy Rogers and Richard Arlen flew for a number of 
hours with a pilot in ‘‘Wings.” 

The star gets all the credit—from the fans—for the 
crack-up in which he or she ostensibly is injured. 
Cameras cease their grinding long enough for the 
stunt man to clamber from the wreckage and the star 
to climb in with clothing torn and make-up blood 
streaming from various injuries. 

“Bully good smash-up, old top,’ the star says as he 
exchanges places with the real flier, who probably did 
suffer the injuries the star is to simulate. 

“Poor Buddy,” moans the flapper, when the same 
scene is flashed upon the screen in What Cheer, Iowa, 
or Kokomo, Indiana. 

After crawling into the wrecked plane, the star is 
extricated while the cameras are again in action. In 
one such shot a certain star seemed to be rather com- 
fortable in spite of the fact that the weight of a smashed 
plane appeared to be crushing her to earth. 

One or two of the stars have actually tried to make 
the dear public, or that part of it with which they come 
into personal contact, believe that they take all these 
extraordinary chances with death in order to provide 
entertainment for the fans. One of them went on the 
vaudeville stage and exhibited film flashes of the vari- 
ous stunts she had done in the air over a period of 
years, but every crack-up in the flashes, every 
change from airplane to airplane, every dangerous 
leap and dive was the work of a professional 
stunt flier. In this case the star was a woman, 


The aerial photographer's camera 

is mounted like a machine gun. The motor- 
driven machine is secured upon a track so 
it can be swung easily into any position. 


that 


but the stunt flier who doubled for her was a man. 

If a double is injured or killed in the shooting of a 
film, it is given only passing notice, but the slightest 
scratch suffered by one of the principals “in the line of 
duty” is seized upon by the publicity department for 
reams of copy. 


HERE is trickery, too, in some of the sound footage 

that is built into the air pictures after the companies 
return from location. In one of these the noise experts 
were puzzled for a time because the drone of an air- 
plane was required and there was no plane at hand. The 
accidental dropping of a handful of peanuts on a drum 
by a player who was waiting for his cue solved the 
problem. The sound technician installed an electric 
fan inside of a drum from which the bottom had been 
removed, turned on the juice and dropped a bag of 
peanuts in the drum. The b-r-r-r of the peanuts as the 
air current from the fan rattled them on the drum, 
constituted a perfect imitation of an airplane’s drone. 

All the stunts known to modern cameramen were 
employed in the shooting of ‘‘Wings,’ including the 
cperation by remote control of six automatic cameras 
to photograph the close-up action of the thrillingly in- 
teresting scenes where the Germans raid a French vil- 
lage. Several of the cameras were buried in the ground 
with only their lenses protruding. Others were placed 
in bomb-proof enclosures. All were at points so close 
to the doomed papier maché village that they, too, were 
in danger of demolition by either misplaced bombs or 
débris. 

Some of the shots of the bombing were made from 
the air with the aid of a specially designed camera 
rack which gave the lens full vision of the bombs 
from the time they left the planes until they reached 
their objective. The bombing planes were flying 
so low at the time of the explosions that the con- 
cussion actually jerked the ships. In all, eighteen 
cameras were employed in filming the battle and raiding 
scenes in ‘‘Wings.” 


ARRY PERRY, head cameraman, who designed the 
camera mounts for the various types of planes 
used in the filming of ‘‘Wings,” also developed an im- 
portant device which made possible a close-up from a 
semi-long shot without moving the camera. It was par- 
ticularly effective in the battle scenes. Instead of mov- 
ing the camera up to the subject and back, he merely 
used a telescope lens on a slide which allowed close-ups 
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The Hazardous Business 


Alvin Knechtel, the daring cameraman, whose life was given to picture-making. 
He was killed with his pilot when his plane crashed to earth on an expedition 


for new stunt locations. 


from wide-angle shots and vice versa without movement 
on the part of the camera. 

The cameras were mounted on the machine-gun ter- 
rells of the planes and, just as in actual warfare the 
machine guns were timed to shoot between whirling 
propeller blades, so did the clicking cameras shoot 
through the revolving propellers. 

Producers of flying pictures owe much to the camera 
developed by Carl Akeley. It is not always easy to 
mount the ordinary professional movie camera to ad- 
vantage on an airplane because of the extremely limited 
space available. The Akeley camera is so built that it 
may be mounted 
in several positions 
in the average fu- 
selage while allow- 
ing ample room for 
the operator to 
work _ efficiently. 
An adjustable 
“saddle,” or cam- 
era support, was 
devised for the air 
films. The general 
idea of this con- 
trivance was bor- 
rowed from the cir- 
cular track used in 
mounting machine- 
guns on airplanes. 
This track forms a 
circle around the 
cockpit just above 
the fuselage. The 
camera is secured 
by its own base to 
a roller-bearing 
tram, which in 
turn may be rolled 
into any position 
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of Providing 


on the circular track and se- 
cured there by a quick-acting 
clamp. 


NE of the most important 
accessories for the cam- 
era in air pictures is the cine- 
motor, developed for the pur- 
pose of steady shutter opera- 
tion under conditions which 
would permit of only mediocre 
results if the hand crank were 
to be relied upon. Severe wind 
resistance encountered in 
planes traveling more than 
100 miles per hour makes 
steady hand cranking almost 
impossible. Not only does the 
cinemotor operate the shutter 
under adverse conditions in 
the air, but it allows the cam- 
era to be placed in more ex- 
posed positions and also makes 
possible the use of both hands 
upon the control bar. 

Two hands available for the 
control bar means a big ad- 
vantage when the camera is 
being operated from an air- 
plane where the quick release 
of the gyro control cannot be 
accomplished without taking 
one hand off the crank, thus 
stopping action and in known 
instances resulting in failure 
to register important scenes. 

But even with the camera 
perfected to the nth degree, there are often unforeseen 
incidents to spoil important scenes and cause the cam- 
eraman and players distraction. A fly compelled Di- 
rector ‘Wild Bill’ Wellman, whose slogan is ‘“Make ’em 
move—fast,” to retake one entire sequence of “Wings.” 

The action called for the strafing by an American 
plane of a German automobile bearing officers and 
traveling along a road at high speed. It was rehearsed 
once and then Wellman ordered his cameraman to grind 
away. 

On roared the automobile and down dived the ship, 
pumping make-believe lead into the car from an alti- 
tude of less than a 
hundred feet. The 
occupants of the 
car jumped, leav- 
ing the automobile 
to careen, roll com- 
pletely over and 
finally stop in a 
ditch, a complete 


wreck. 
YE © 72 1 © Ul s 
shouted Director 


Wellman as _ he 
turned to start an- 
other scene. Five 
minutes later 
Perry approached 
him. 

“Tm sorry, but 


Harry Perry, the chief 

cameraman on the 

making of the air 

sequences of 

“Wings,” with his 

electrically driven 
air camera. 


New Aerial Thrills for the Flying Films 


’ 


we'll have to do it over,” Perry said. 

“What?” gasped the director. 

“The best shot we had was made from 
the ship,” Perry went on, “but in re- 
loading the magazine we found a fly 
crushed on the lens.” 


MOST remarkable shot was 

obtained by a “Wings” 
cameraman—parachute jumper 
floating to earth from an 
altitude of 6,000 feet. A 
tiny electrically driven 
camera obtained the 
film. “Red” Rogers, famed 
as a pilot but unknown in 
motion pictures, did the 
stunt. 

“Wild Bill” wanted a 
scene showing an American 
aviator mortally wounded 
and shot down in flames from 
6,000 feet up. Rogers took 
his plane up above the clouds, 
the electrically driven camera 
fastened to the front of the 
cockpit, cut his flames and de- 
liberately plunged the ship into 
a tailspin. 

Down and around he went. In his 
portrayal of the dying aviator the pilot 
swung from one side of the cockpit to the 
other as the tail rolled in jerky arcs. 


When 
within 1,000 feet of the earth, Rogers suddenly came to 
life again, made a grab for the joy stick, straightened 


out his plane and made a perfect landing. Quite an 
adventure for Rogers and it made the film fans gasp, 
but few of the theatregoers knew, in the midst of their 
chills and goose pimples, that it was not their idol of 
the same name, Buddy. 

Another dare-devil in cinematography, at present 
working on Howard Hughes’ “Hell’s Angels,” is Elmer 
G. Dyer, whose life has been one adventure after an- 
other since he broke into air photography in 1918. He 
turned the crank in “The Great Air Robbery,” featur- 
ing Omar Locklear, who met death later while making 
a thriller, and also in ‘‘The Air Circus.” The first named 
film is one of the first air pictures made. 


{pes advent of sound complicated matters for flying 
films more than it did for the pictures made on 
terra firma. In 
“Flight” the radio 
was brought into 
use and it simpli- 
fied the giving of 
directions by Di- 
rector Frank Ca- 
pra, enabling him 
to keep in constant 
communication 
with the pilots, 
players and cam- 
eramen. At one 
time there were 
twenty - eight 
planes in the air 
dropping air 


Another shot from 
“Flight.” Here is the 
scene after the 
crack-up and the real 
actors have taken 
the places of the 
stunt men. 


Some of the aviators and cameramen of “Hell's Angels” 
line up for a picture. Three men have been killed making 
this production which to date has cost almost $3,000,000. 


bombs, while on the ground several hundred marines 
were simulating the skirmishes in the Nicaraguan con- 
flict with the Sandino forces. 

Seated at a convenient point from which he could 
observe everything that was transpiring on land, in the 
air and at the top of a mountain where cameramen were 
at work 1,200 feet above the field, Capra was able to 
communicate with any given point and direct any in- 
dividual by means of the microphone before him. 

Perhaps the most outstanding use of radio to direct 
and record sound was the method used to make talking 
sequences in a plane, flying several hundred feet above 
the earth. This 
phase of recording 
puzzled the Colum- 
bia engineers for 
months and at first 
was considered im- 
possible. It was 
an accepted theory 
that the human 
voice would not re- 
cord above the hum 
of the airplane 
motor, which is 
more intense than 
the racket of a sub- 
way train. 


A NEW type of 
+4+4mike, devel- 
oped especially for 
use in airplanes, 
and the reliable 
sound-mixer were 
responsible for the 
(Continued on 
page 126) 
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Oh, for the life of a sailor! Leila Hyams cruises the Pacific off Catalina Island 

between pictures. Miss Hyams has just completed work in “The Bishop Murder 

Case” and started opposite William Haines in his new campus story, “Fresh 
From College.” 


m= 10 EAPECI 


Joan 
Crawford 


HE big event of 1930 in the film world will be 

the unveiling of Greta Garbo’s voice. That event 

will occur when “Anna Christie’ is released. 

Until that moment, the public will have to wait 
with bated breath. After “Anna Christie,” Miss Garbo 
will do “Romance.’’ Between these two excellent plays, 
this star will get a very fair audible break. Our bet 
is that Miss Garbo will go on to greater popularity. 

A year ago the big leaders in popularity were Clara 
Bow, Greta Garbo, Jack Gilbert, Harold Lloyd and per- 
haps Lon Chaney. Perhaps there has been a very faint 
waning of the Bow popularity. It isn’t apparent in 
box-office returns but it has been hinted here and there. 

The Bow voice, it seems to me, just fits the Bow 
personality. Hence there is no real reason why her 
popularity shouldn’t continue this year, unless the 
passing of the flapper mode has something to do with it. 


ACK GILBERT made a disastrous start as a talking 

actor in “His Glorious Night.” The general critical 
theory seems to be that Jack’s voice is microphonically 
wrong. Maybe, but Gilbert used to act on the speak- 
ing stage. Why shouldn’t he get across in the talkies? 
1930 will be the crisis year in 
his career. 

The two big male bets in the 
film world are Maurice Chevalier, 
who will electrify filmdom when 
“The Love Parade” gets general 
release, and John Boles, the hit 
of “Rio Rita” and “The Desert 
Song.” Boles already has ar- 
rived with a smash. Chevalier’s 
success should be even bigger. 
His may be the biggest male 
popularity since Valentino. Chevy- 
alier has everything to make for 
success in the American talkie. 

Bebe Daniels will bear watch- 
ing, after her startling hit in 
“Rio Rita.” Her coming pro- 
duction of the opera, ‘Carmen,’ 
ought to do a great deal for her. 
Gloria Swanson made a smash- 
ing come-back last year in “‘The 
Trespasser.” 1930 may do more 
for her. 

Richard Barthelmess steadily 


In 


1930 


By 
FREDERICK JAMES SMITH 


A Few Predictions About Film ) 
Personalities and Events 


Gloria 


Swanson 


has been doing fine things before the microphone and 
the movie camera. He ought to go on to even bigger 
things during the next twelve months. Joan Crawford 
has had something of an off year. As yet she isn’t fully 
adjusted to talking films. 

Lon Chaney says that he is going to do talkies 
after all. Not only that, but he is going to sing, too. 
Why shouldn’t he? He used to sing and dance in 
musical comedy. With the right réles, Lon ought to 
hold his old public. 


MONG the younger players, Mary Brian, Nancy 
: Carroll and Jean Arthur stand out. Buddy Rogers, 
Gary Cooper and Richard Arlen are among the leaders 
of the younger Hollywood talkie set. Watch these six 
young folk. 

1930 will decide whether or not Lillian Gish is to 
continue as the acting leader of the screen. It wasn’t 
so long.ago that the critics hailed Miss Gish as “the 
Duse of the films.” Her voice will tell the tale in 
“The Swan.” 

Watch Claudette Colbert, who scored in “The Lady 
Lies.”” Keep an orb observing Fifi Dorsay, too. And 
don’t forget Lauretta Young. 

1930 ought to be a great film 
year. An avalanche of costume 
and historical pictures is headed 
towards us. There will be a lot 
of musical comedies. Also more 
straight talking dramas, minus 


songs. 


F you want our selection of 

the twelve most interesting 
film events for 1930 as yet 
scheduled, here they are: 

Maurice Chevalier and Clau- 
dette Colbert in ‘‘The Big Pond.” 

The coming  Paramount- 
Famous-Lasky revue, ‘“Para- 
mount on Parade.” 

“The Vagabond King,’ with 
Dennis King and Jeanette Mac- 
Donald. 

John Boles’ appearance in “La 
Marseillaise,’ with Laura La 
Plante. 

(Continued on page 107) 
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Above, a real glimpse of Ireland in John 
McCormack’s new singing film. Indeed, the 
picture was made on John’s own Irish estate. 
At the right, little Maureen O'Sullivan, who was 
discovered in Ireland while the William Fox 
company was making exterior scenes. She was 
signed by tne company, given a leading role 
and brought over to Hollywood for the making 
of the other scenes. Thus does film fame 
come to a lucky Irish girl who never thought 
of going to Hollywood. 


John McCormack and his daughter, 
Gwendolyn, at the !eft. You will note 
that, for the movies, John is wearing his 
hair differently. Look at the Irish tenor 
on the page opposite (photographed 
before he started his film) and you will 
see how Hollywood has transformed his 
coiffure. 


My Friend 
JOHN 


An Unconventional Impres- 
sion of the Famous Irish Tenor 


By ALICE JOYCE 


HIS is, without any doubt, the most ridiculous 

and the most difficult thing I have ever under- 

taken. Anything said of John McCormack that is 

true one minute isn’t at all likely to be true the 

next. John is as variable as the mists of his green 

land. Splendidly Irish. But perhaps, if I tell you inci- 

dents I remember about him, I’ll succeed in giving you 

as delightfully uncertain a picture of him as I have. 
That is the most I can hope to do. 

The one and only definite thing about John is that 

he never does things by halves. Living every day, every 


hour, every minute for itself, he does what he does 
with a magnificent generosity, a generosity characteris- 
tically Celtic. 


John McCormack is described by Alice Joyce, the 
popular screen actress, who tells interesting stories 
of his variable Celtic qualities. 


During the war, when benefit performances such as 
most artists gave would have proved a handsome “‘bit,’’ 
John McCormack went on his usual tour. In all the 
big cities the theaters were crowded. Opulent profiteers 
and shabby men bereft of their sons were alike eager 
for the sentiment cradled in the McCormack songs and 
the stirring challenge to dreams that always sounds in 
his voice. And every penny netted through this tour 
went to the Knights of Columbus. 


1 many thousands of dollars in Romneys, 
They 
Moore 


le is particularly typical, I think, that for years John 
has investec 

Reynolds, Corots and other famous paintings. 
hang in his Park Avenue apartment and in 
Abbey, Ireland. 

Unless he is on a concert tour John lives at Moore 
Abbey, an old Irish castle he bought and renovated so 
that it would be habitable and comfortable. The army of 
workmen who reconditioned it were warned that noth- 
ing of its mellow grayness was to be sacrificed. It is 
a huge place with stables of racing horses and kennels 
of champion bred pointers and hounds, the kind of dogs 
you would expect John McCormack to have. 

It was in Ireland that the exterior scenes for the 
picture were taken. So the thatched cottages, the 
dog carts, and the brooding lakes you will see won’t 
have been simulated by studio tanks, plaster of Paris 
and dusty props from a storeroom. They will be the 
real thing. . And that certainly is exactly as it 
should be. 


OHN was most concerned 

that the script called for 
the women in the picture to 
wear shawls, shawls being our 
American notion of the na- 
tive-Irish garment. 

“You sha’n’t wear them,” 
John told me. “It isn’t cor- 

(Continued on page 117) 


The Irish singer and his 
wife, Lily. Miss Joyce 
describes her as the per- 
fect wife, who listens to 
all of her husband's song 
rehearsals as if she were 
hearing the melodies for 
the first time. 


or 
co 


CORINNE GRIFFITH LORETTA YOUNG 


The 


New York, 
Ernst Lubitsch 
Lasky studios 
Hollywood, Cal. 
Love Parade the 
greatest show in New 
York not barring 
Metropolitan Opera. 
Instead of the talkies 
eliminating foreigners, it takes a Dutchman and a Frog 
to teach them how to talk. If Chevalier doesn’t please 
the queens, the rest of the boys better stop trying. Con- 
gratulations once again... . Herb. 


EPLYING to my wire, Ernst said that if the picture 
was good it probably was because he couldn’t under- 

stand Chevalier’s English and Chevalier couldn’t under- 
stand his, and so each put over his own stuff unsus- 
pected. 

I heard them correcting one another’s pronunciation 
on the set and I couldn’t understand either of them. 

Yet never was there such a team. I for one yell 
encore to the duet. Their theme song should be, “You 
Were Meant For Me.” 


“-T\HE Love Parade” performs the nuptials that make 
In predicting 
Frederick 


Chevalier America’s Prince Consort. 
the greatest vogue since Valentino’s, 
James Smith beats me to 
it. 

Unlike other great lovers, 
Maurice is endorsed as 
heartily by men as by 
women. 

He presents the true 
Frenchman, winner of wars 
as well as of women, a hero 
in battle and boudoir. 


N2 people excel in mor- 
ality the bourgeois 
French, of which Chevalier 
is a wholesome example. 


Corinne Griffith 
Loretta Young 


A wild party was planned Ann Harding 
for Maurice on his arrival M Nol 
in Hollywood. ary INolan 


“What you mean, wild?” 
he asked. “You mean— 
women? Mais non, my 
wife would not like eet.” 

Such naiveté in the 
Parisian boulevardier sent 
the local gents toppling like 
Chauve Souris soldiers. 
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Greta Garbo 


CLAUDETTE COLBERT 


CHALLENGING GLORIA SWANSON IN Europe 


Who Says There Is Only One Beautiful 
Woman in Pictures? Herb picks a dozen. 


THE BOULEVARDIER’S BEAUTY ENSEMBLE 
Do You Agree? 


Claudette Colbert Vilma Banky 


The Two Most Distinguished: 


So saying, the Boulevardier dodges bullets 
on his way to sanctuary in San Fernando 
Mission. 


ANN HARDING MARY NOLAN 


HOLLYWO 


Our Flying Raconteur Makes a Cross- 

Country Flight for his Talking Travel- 

ogue, Meets Fifi Dorsay and Now he 
Spiks Wiz Accent 


“Lots of American 
men might feel the 
same ‘way,’ said one 
of the topplers, tell- 
ing mer) “cbt awe 
wouldn't risk saying 
so for fear of getting 
a laugh.” 


"THE sanctity of the home is more than a phrase to a 
Frenchman. 

For thirty-two years Chevalier lived with his mother. 
... she died not long ago. 

“They were my happiest years,” he says soberly. 

Every night of his life when he returned home—it 
might be six or seven in the morning—his mother was 
lying awake in her room to greet him. When she heard 
his step in the corridor she would call, “Comment ca va, 
Maurice. ... Are you all right?” 

“Trés bien, maman—Good night.” 

“Good night, Maurice.” 


HEVALIER has warmth, sincerity, sentiment and 
wit; he is subtle, adroit, insinuating, but the word 
that defines the most winning element of his personality 
is—wholesome. He demonstrates it is not incompatible 
with IT. 
The gallantry of Chevalier won the esteem of a small 
group of men who were 
witnesses of it in the 
privacy of a studio office. 


it has been 

common gossip that one 
of the most fascinating _ 
beauties of this age long 
idolized Chevalier. Noble- 
men and millionaires 
crashed at her feet and it 
was thought she had many 
lovers, but actually it was 
Maurice she favored. All 
of which is long since past. 

Before “Innocents of 
Paris” was chosen for his 
first picture, another story 
was submitted. Chevalier 
sat silently through the 
reading of it. When it was 
finished, he said, “Impos- 
sible, gentlemen, I will not 
do it.” 

His curtness astonished 
the officials. What was so 
wrong with it? 


Jeanette Loff 
Dolores del Rio 


Bebe Daniels 
Billie Dove 


Gloria Swanson 


JEANETTE LOFF DOLORES DEL RIO 


BOULEVARD 


“That story, gentlemen, is the story: of my life,” 
said Chevalier quietly. “Others are concerned in it be- 
sides myself. I would be worse than contemptible to 
do something that might embarrass them.” 


AVING seen “The Love Parade” and made notes on 
how to please the queen, I went to lunch at the 
Caviar in New York with queenly Alice Joyce. I 
thought I was acting very ‘chevalier’ until Alice’s hus- 
band broke in and failed to shoot me in jealous rage. 
Most regal of stars, Alice’s method of cultivating 
poise has been studiously followed by the Prince of 
Wales. . . . Alice used to fall off a horse ten times a 
day for as many dollars in old Kalem pictures. She 
had told officials she was an expert horsewoman in order 
to get the job. About the tenth time she made her 
majestic descent over the horse’s head, the astonished 
officials signed her up for leads. They appreciated the 
fact that it takes poise to roll in the gutter and still 
look a lady. 


New Orleans— 
OLLYWOOD-bound from New York I landed in 
New Orleans, famous as the place where Mar- 

guerite Clark lives, Corinne Griffith was dis- 

covered and Stepin Fetchit studied for the priest- 
hood. 
Marguerite Clark, the greatest rival Mary 

Pickford ever had, now lives unfilmed as Mrs. 

Williams, in a colonial mansion in millionaires’ 

row on St. Charles Street. Further along 

the street is the imposing Episcopal cath- / 
edral where Sabbath music rolls sonorously 
from a seventy-five-thousand-dollar organ, 
the gift of our little Marguerite. Which 
reminds me that the organ in our own 
home-town church of Beverly Hills is 
the gift of May McAvoy, and the white 

marble altar is a present from the im- 

mortal Kid, Master Jackie Coogan. 


STEPIN FETCHIT as a youth, 

disappointed in love no doubt, 
studied for holy orders in New Or- 
leans. For a week he fasted for his 
sins, truly a penance in this city 
of famous cuisine. 


Herb says that instead of the talkies 
eliminating foreigners, “The Love 
Parade” proves it takes a German 
(Ernst Lubitsch) and a Frenchman 
(Maurice Chevalier) to teach Holly- 

wood how to talk. : 


VILMA BANKY 


BEBE DANIELS 


IER 


“Didn’t put nothin’ in mah mouf for a week, not even 
a tooth brush,” says Step. 

Far from emulating my friend I rushed into the 
Vieux Carré to lunch at Galatoire’s on a filet of trout 
sauced in hollandaise with shrimps, truffles and mush- 
rooms, and the waiter observed that it was the dish se- 
lected by the Prince of Wales when there, and I did 
observe that he was an- 


BILLIE DOVE 


By 
Herb Howe 


other H.R.H. of royal 

taste. In the evening at Illustrated by 
Antoine’s there were KEN CHAMBERLAIN 
oysters Rockefeller—so \ 


named for the price, I 
guessed—served on their 
shells beneath a green 
scum so tasty I asked 
for the recipe, only to be 
told that I’d have to wire 
John OD. (Wasn’t I 


keeping company though!) and after them a 
chicken Rochambaud which, on its original 
roost, would have tempted the pious Stepin. 


Agua Caliente— 

OOMING down in old Mexico where the 

movie stars go to shake dice and wives, 

I alighted in the patio of the Casino amid 
palms, petunias and high-colored parrots, 
whose prattle made me think of some of 
our Hollywood talk-birdies before the mike 
for the first time. 

John Boles and Buster Collier being 
the only home-towners present I LS 
took to the roulette wheel and a 
yawningly raked in a thousand fi 
dollars, complaining that there 1 
must be something wrong with 
the wheel. 

What to do wiz all zis money? 
Ah, ze luck she is wiz me. 
learn Fifi Dorsay is appearing 
in San Diego. Bon! I shall 
appear wiz Fifi and ze money shall 
disappear—wiz Fifi. Queeck, I clap 
hands for ze boy to bring my plane 
around and, whizz, I fly ze border to 
Feefee. 


San Diego— 

Je. you saw “They Had To See Paris,’ you 
saw Fifi wig-waggling Will Rogers into 

her apartment, where she did.a dance. that 

would have sent Salome howling for a chiro- 

practor. 

So I wasn’t surprised to find Fifi prone 
in negligée on a couch in her dressing-room. 
with an osteopath working on her and re- 
citing poetry inspiredly; while five gentlemen 
ee sat in a solicitous semi-circle about 
er. 

Fifi explained that her spine hurt. 

I said I was surprised she had one. 

“Mais oui!” said Fifi, rolling eyes. 


[pee osteopath, having finished his pummeling and 
poetry, departed. The call-boy rapped on the door; 
Fifi was due on the stage in three minutes. The other 
callers bowed themselves out, and me and my thousand 
were Perkins toward the door when Fifi cried, ‘You 
may stay while I change... .” 
» ee For a minute I acted like 
_ Will Rogers. 

“JT have a trick. 
See!” burbled Fifi, 
seizing a _ cerise 
velvet gown 
from her 
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Herb Howe saw Fifi Dorsay in Will Rogers’ 

“They Had to See Paris” and he flew all the 

way to San Diego to interview her. Read this 
department for the surprising results. 


maid and making a couple of lightning 
passes. I really don’t know what hap- 
pened (as the girl in the melodrama 
said) until it was all over. 

“Alors!” squealed Fifi, fully frocked. 
“You saw nossings?” 
“Nossings,” I said. 

“T change my dress and he sees 
nossings!”’ called Fifi triumphantly. 
“Bet ees good trick. No?” 

SIN Ose 


ITH Chevalier chansoning the 

ladies and Fifi hip-hooraying the 
gents, I predict the coming year will 
see us all Paris-plastered. 

While the French are yelling that the 
films parlant are Americanizing la belle 
patr ie, their emissaries are slyly francais- 
ing us. I tell you we will never be the same 
again. 

Girls are cramming French to under- 
stand Chevalier’s naughties, while we boys 
are studying the Chevalier-Quick-French- 
Methods for parleyvooing les dames. 

Truly, mes amis, you will be wallflowers 
next season unless you know French, one 
way or another. 

The tussling tactics of the hug-and- 
heave lover are making way for the suave 
seductiveness of the genial Maurice, whose 

love-making starts with a kiss of the hands 
and ends where the censor cuts. 
(It’s not the kiss that counts, it’s the 
consequences. ) 


OED the French have nothing to fear from 
the censor, for they are never obvious. (They 
have a trick, and you see nossings!) 

We say it with words, they say it with winks. 

And you can’t arrest a man for what he winks. 


Fi! has tumbled from triumph to triumph in her 
brief career. 

She have ze vairee great honaire of being presented to 
Calvin Coolidge when he was president. 

“T zink he ees funee when I see pictures of heem 
with cowboy hat, holding gun—so! An’ you know he 
hav’ red hair! But when he take my hand I feel some- 
sing go through me... .” 

“T daresay he did too, YT mused. 

“Mais non!” reproved Fifi. “He ees 
vair’ good man, I know—I can tell.” 


A Oe thrill went through 
Fifi the day after the opening 
of “This Side of Paris,” when a 
voice on the telephone said, 
“This is Greta Garbo, Miss 
Dorsay. I eall to -con- 
gratulate you....” — 
“Now she is. my 
great friend,” said 
Fifi proudly. ‘An’ I 
tell you she will be 
(Continued on 
page 122) 


Immigration officers 
RGR stopped him, looking 
forsmuggled Chinamen. 
You see, he had Warner 
Oland, famous for his 
Dr. Fu Manchu, in his car. 


raph by Ruth Harriet Louise 


What the Hollywood studio electrician sees! Joan Crawford, the Metro-Goldwyn star, 

photographed from the top of the studio, just out of range of the pesky microphone. 

Mrs. Douglas Fairbanks, Jr., is doing a new Western talkie, “Montana,” in which she 
plays a dashing dancing girl 


Judge James Gay Gordon, Jr., of 

the Court of Quarter Sessions, 

Philadelphia, who recently decided 

that talkies are admissible as 
legal evidence. 


The 
TALKIES 


Invade the 


COURTS 


By Thomas E. Lewis: 


Director Lemuel R. Schofield, of the 
Philadelphia Department of Public 
Safety, who developed the idea of 
using talking motion pictures in 
prosecuting cases. 


Will Audible Motion Pictures Revolutionize Methods of Jurisprudence? 


ESS than three years ago the Warner brothers were 
in Philadelphia for the first time in many moons 
and a flock of movies. It was the occasion of the 
dedication of the Mastbaum Theatre. 

Press agents notified the Philadelphia city editors 
that the Warner brothers could be interviewed at the 
Ritz. The talkies then were struggling babes on the edge 
of upsetting the box-office cradle. The dear old public 
was skeptical but willing to be informed about this new- 
born babe. Thus, the Warner brothers were news. 

Among the reporters sent on the Warner interview 
was a young man who would not be convinced. 

“‘They’re awful,” he told the Warner brothers. 

Harry Warner graciously informed the young man 
he had a right to his opinion, then proceeded, for the 
others present, to elucidate the merits of talking pic- 
tures. But the reporter would not be downed. 

“Listen,” he interjected. ‘I ask you, and I want you 
to answer me truthfully, as if you weren’t making them. 
Did you ever see a talkie yet that wasn’t awful?” 

Mr. Warner had, of course, and named several, none 
of which was among the one the reporter had seen. 
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But Mr. Warner had access to projection rooms, he ex- 
plained, as he went on and told just why the talkies 
would go over big. 

Yet not once during the interview did Mr. Warner 
discuss the talking pictures as anything but entertain- 


“ment. 


On November 26, in Philadelphia, this same reporter, 
in Quarter Sessions Court, saw and heard a prisoner 
confessing on the screen to twenty-five robberies. When 
the six-minute “show” ended, he nudged a companion 
secrivener and exclaimed: “That’s a remarkable step 
forward in jurisprudence.” 

We mention this reporter because we believe his 
earlier attitude was analogous to many another. Not 


so long ago critics of the silent drama were either 


weeping, wondering or conjecturing about the future of 
talkies as entertainment. 

Very likely nobody ever dreamed then that talking 
pictures would become a part of jurisprudence itself. 
Certainly few, if any, believed that in the talkie studios 
are yards and yards of celluloid from which sleuths can 
be fashioned who will make Sherlock Holmes turn green 
with envy and Philo 
Vance use his shirt for 
a crying towel. 

The talkies definitely 
are “in” the court-room. 
By virtue of a decision of 
Judge James Gay Gor- 
don, Jr., of the Court of 
Quarter Sessions, Phila- 
delphia, talking motion 
pictures are admissible 
as legal evidence—exhibit 
A, B, or what have you. 

From November 26 on, 
at least in the state where 
William Penn smoked his 
peace pipe with the In- 
dians, jurors may find an 
antidote to tiresome sum- 
(Continued on page 108) 


When Harold Roller was 
filmed and microphoned by 
the police. Left to right, 
Detective 8enz, Roller, In- 
spector Connelly (seated), 
Director Schofield, and 
Police Officer Mills. 
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NoteE—IJn the last two issues of THE NEW MOVIE MAGA- 
ZINE, Bessie Love has related the joys and tragedies of her 
years in motion pictures. She told of her discovery by David 
Wark Griffith and her early days at Triangle, when she 
played opposite Bill Hart. She went on to explain her later 
disappointments, when the brilliant promise of her early 
career seemed to fade. Just when failure seemed close—but 
read on for yourself. 


ENTALLY, I was through with pictures! 
They did not seem to be finally through with me, 
M however. I was still free-lancing. But I had 
undergone so many hardships, so many disappoint- 
ments, that I had the feeling, ‘‘Well, I may not belong here. 
All right, I’ll go somewhere else and find where I do belong.” 
At least, I still believed that there was a niche in the world 
designed especially for everybody. 

But I told no one my decision except my manager. I 
was determined to lay the foundations for a nevv career while 
profiting from the old one. I remembered that it is always 
66 


Here Is the Happy 
Ending to Little 
Bessie Love's 
Life Story 


easier to find work while work- 
ing! 


[7 chanced that Florenz Zieg- 

feld had offered me an op- 
portunity to play in The Follies 
when I was in New York, three 
years previously. I had been 
tempted but refused, because I 
could not make pictures in 
California and be in a New 
York show at the same time. 
Now, I remembered that offer. 
I would try to go on the stage! 
I would forsake pictures and 
not return to them as long as 
I lived! 

It is strange, isn’t it, how 
fate plays its trump card at the 
propitious moment? How it 
flips over a lucky number when 
you least expect it? At first, I 
had been completely indifferent 
to pictures; then pictures be- 
came indifferent to me. And 
just at the point when I had 
been more or less forced to 
accept the stage as my objec- 
tive, fate dealt a hand which 
reinforced my decision. 

I was offered a part on the 
stage without even seeking it! 


Bessie Love and her husband, 
William Hawks, pictured just after 
their recent Hollywood wedding. 
And, left, a close-up of Bessie in 
her bridal dress of ivory satin. 
Her veil was of white tulle, heavily 
edged with duchess lace. 


As told by 
BESSIE LOVE 


Miss Lillian Albertson telephoned me. I 
knew no such person, but had heard of one 
who was a stage-impresario. Not dreaming 
that she was the good luck piece sent by Fate, 
I refused to answer her calls. Fortunately, 
she was persistent. She reached me on a 
Saturday afternoon and asked me to play the 
lead in “Burlesque” in San Francisco. She 
must have my decision that night or she 


Here, Bessie 
Love tells how 
she prepared 
herself for the 
talkies without 
knowing it. At 
the left, Bessie 
in one of her 
latest Metro- 
Goldwyn films 
before her 
marriage. No, 
she isn't leav- 
ing motion 
pictures, 
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would have to wire New York for an actress. 

I was going to dinner and later to a party. Imme- 
diately after dinner I dashed to her home, drawing my 
coat around me. I was in a fluffy evening dress—not 
gowned for a business appointment. 

She was also going to a party. She was in evening 
dress. We took one look at each other, smiled in 
understanding and squatted on the floor before the 
fireplace to talk it over. 

I knew nothing of the stage. But she said she knew 
I could doit. Her fine courage gave me courage. After 
all, if she was willing to take a chance, why shouldn’t I? 
A few days later I was headed for San Francisco. 


AY E only lasted three weeks. But what I learned in 
those three weeks! Until this time my dancing 
had been wholly amateur—for social purposes. I had 
learned to Charleston because I enjoyed it, not because 
I thought I could use it for professional purposes. I 
had played the ukulele all my life for the same reason. 
But even my little social tricks now came in handy. 
I had two dances in the show. Jerry Delaney, the 
actor who played opposite me, taught me the routines. 
A waltz clog and a schottishe. Oh, the patience, the 
kindness of that troup! I could Charleston, but did 
not know one routine from another. I didn’t know how 
to put lines across. Jim (Continued on page 118) 
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On the page opposite Walter 
Winchell tells you how the movie 
stars amuse themselves in New 
York, when they are on vacation. 
They like to visit the Harlem night 
clubs. Upper right, the Cotton 
Club, one of the gay places of 
Harlem. At the upper left, 
Small's Paradise. 
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Just above, Connie’s Inn, and at the left, the 

Lenox Avenue Club, both prominent Harlem 

night clubs, where colored singers and dancers 
provide lively entertainment. 


The Casino, in New York’s Central Park, is one of the swankiest of Manhattan's restaurants. 
to visit the Casino when they are doing New York. 


Movie stars like 
Leo Reisman’s orchestra plays there. 


THEY ACT THEIR 
AGE in New York 


By WALTER 


ONSIDERING Will Hays, the czar of the movies, 
the clause in their contracts, which is called “the 
mora! clause” and the other restrictions put on 
the motion picture favorites (so that they will 

keep out of mischief and off the front pages and not 
ruin themselves with the public), the average movie 
player hasn’t much fun. 

That is, they haven’t much fun, gaiety or whoopee 
out there in Hollywood, where, if they are under con- 
tract and working, they have to be in their respective 
beds early enough to get up at six, seven, or whatever 
o’clock movie actors have to get up. 

It is an exaggerated fable, that one, about the movie 
actors having a wild time of it out there where the acid 
test begins. In the first place, Hollywood after ten 
o’clock is as dead as the Charleston, five-cent shines, 
and one-cent newspapers. And, anyway, the only per- 
son who can stay up all night is Texas Guinan, whose 
E] Fay Club was the most famous night club of them all. 
But Miss Guinan isn’t in pictures any more; she can 
afford to stay up all night. 

And so the stars who realize that Hollywood is as 
fickle as Broadway audiences, behave themselves. 
Those kleig lights, you know, reveal everything, and 
nothing is so hard to look at as a faded ingenue. 

Thus, Broadway, in New York, is the only place for 


WINCHELL 


most of them to let off their steam. They may stay up 
until three o’clock in the yawning on Broadway (be- 
tween pictures) and sleep all day. They cannot stay up 
later than 3 A. M. on Broadway since the Police Com- 
missioner sends his representatives around every night 
to remind the café impresarios that he isn’t kidding 
about the curfew law. Of course, there are 3200 speak- 
easies between 42nd and 58th Streets, but movie celeb- 
rities, as they are called, do not frequent the speak- 
easies, for movie celebs prefer the smarter places, 
where they are more likely to be awed at and called 
upon to be introduced and make a speech of thanks or 
something. And how they love it! 


"T HEY all like being finger-pointed, of course. Tney 

will tell you that it comes under the heading of pub- 
licity for them and their films but, as a close observer 
of Broadway matters, take it from us, they get a huge 
kick out of it all. 

Some people can stand all sorts of punishment—even 
autograph hunters—and if the night club habitués, who 
are more sophisticated, do not go to the trouble of ask- 
ing a movie personality for his or her signature on the 
back of a menu card, then the movie people can always 
get that thrill frequenting the theaters. Once recog- 
nized, the word gets around swiftly and before they 


Manhattan’s Famous Columnist Tells What Happens 
When the Movie Stars Come to Town 
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Alice Terry does her whoopeeing at the 
fashionable Casanova Club on 54th Street, 
where Harry Rosenthal of “June Moon’ di- 
rects the orchestra after theater time. Not 
that Harry means anything in her life, but 
the Casanova is so ultra, don’t you know, and 
Alice is pretty particular where she is seen. 


Cc EORGE BANCROFT, my favorite “men- 
JF ace,” gets a terrific hand when he enters 
any night club. One night recently he was 
escorted here and there by George M. Cohan, 
marking Mr. Cohan’s first visit to the Broad- 
way spots in ten years! But Bancroft, being 
a pal, broke Cohan’s rule about getting to bed 
early. They “‘went to town.” They first went 
to the Silver Slipper, and were called on for a 
bow or two. Cohan got up and warbled one of 
his own songs and Bancroft screwed his face 
into a scowl and yelled “Boo!” at the gaping 
customers. It served as a thrill for them all 
and then the celebs got tired autographing 
things. 

Doris Dawson, one of the fairest of the 
Wampus baby stars who is going to marry 
Pat Rooney, 3rd (there’s a scoop for you) 
prefers being seen at Don Dickerman’s Daffy- 
dil on 8th Street in Greenwich Village with 


Sa wwowaale her betrothed. Pat is always summoned by 


Barney's, in Greenwich Village, is one of the favorite night 
clubs of the visiting motion picture stars. Barney's is located 
on 3rd Street and is managed by Barney Gallant. 


know it, the balconyites and the galleryites rush them with 
their pens and albums. Ho, hum. 


HE night life season has been distinguished more re- 
cently by the army of stars who have returned from the 
Coast. Some came for a change in climate and diversion— 
and others were forced back. 

Two sisters appearing on the screen were in New York re- 
cently, marking their first trip in a long spell. It was cele- 
brated in true Broadway fashion. One of the sisters, 
offended by a leading actor in a Broadway show, got her 
name in the papers by banging the chap on the head with her 
shoe. The other sister went around in smoked glasses. Not 
to keep from being recognized, but because she had two black 
and blue eyes. 

The. favorite night-club haunts of many visiting Hollywood 
stars are in Harlem, preferably the Cotton Club, one of the 
better gay places up there, where blacks are not permitted to 
mingle with the whites. Here, however, the entertainers are 
mauve. 

Ann Pennington likes to study the Harlem jazz entertainers. 
She watches those brownskin singers and dancers and may be 
seen at the Lenox Club or Connie’s Inn almost any night, 
hugging a rail at the floor and devouring the antics of the 
artists. Ann frequents Small’s up in Harlem often, so if you 
are doing the Brownskin Belt some night you are liable to 
find her at any of the places mentioned above. Ann’s knees 
are as famous as Coca-Cola—but they are prettier, of course. 

Claire Windsor spends a great deal of time dancing here 
and there, but Barney’s in Greenwich Village is her choice 
spot. This very Bohemian place 
fascinates Claire. Sometimes 
she goes to the Casino in Cen- 
tral Park, where the tariff is f : F 
steeper. Claire looks as charm- The Silver Slipper is one of 
ing as ever—under the dim the popular night clubs of 
lights. I have never seen her in the theater district. Here 
the daytime, because I’m never George Bancroft yelled 
up that early myself. “Boo!” at the customers. 
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the various mastoids of ceremonies to get up 
and do a dance like his famous pappy and then 
Doris is called on to smile sweetly and ac- 
knowledge fervent applause. 

Incidentally, there is no record of Mary 
Pickford and Douglas Fairbanks being seen 
in a night club in New York. No doubt they 
are wise. It would not do them much good to 
happen to be in one of those resorts when a 
fight started or a shooting occurred. And the 
night clubs are the best places to start fights or in 
which to get into a jam. In sum, night club is 
only another way of spelling trouble. 


"THE one place where you can witness most of 
the celebrated cinema people is the Mayfair 
Room at the Ritz Hotel, where on Saturday nights 
after theater time until four or five the next morn, 
John Rumsey supplies a right merry time of it. 


Membership costs $100, but you may bring 
guests if you pay the $7.50 tariff for each of 
them. For that $7.50 your friends get ciga- 
rettes, all the mineral water they need, a buf- 
fet lunch, and good dance music. Of course, 
they go to be seen or ogled, not only by the 
non-professionals, but by the others who have 
crashed the theatrical heavens. 

Marilyn Miller is always there when she is 
in New York. The mayor of the town usually 
happens in for a dance, bite to eat or a chat 
with this favorite or that one. Helen Morgan, 
Peggy Joyce, Mabel Boll, Beatrice Lillie, Helen 
Kane, Ben Lyon, Ronald Colman, Dolores Cos- 
tello, John Barrymore, Helene Costello, and 
Lowell Sherman are other steady frequenters 
at the Mayfair. 

Joan Bennett is another visitor from the 
movie colony. But Joan goes about very 
little, now that she is clicking. in Holly- 
wood. Joan is too pretty to gamble with 
her redeeming features and she is very 
young, you know. Those good times can 
come when the hard times concentrate on 
her career, and Joan appears to realize that. 
She was married, you might have heard, when 
she was fifteen. She had a child at sixteen 
and she was divorced when she was seventeen. 

Gloria Swanson, Lila Lee, and Billie Dove 
are rarely seen in the night places and I can- 
not recall ever seeing Greta Garbo in them, 
either. I can understand why Greta doesn’t 
do the night clubs, however. She is a most 
sensitive lady and, since her estrangement 
from John Gilbert, she has remained in her 
shell. 

Which reminds me of a delicious anecdote 
concerning Ina Claire, the present Mrs. Gil- 
bert. When she was starring in a Frohman 
show a few seasons ago, she lost her temper 
during a rehearsal, and stormed all over the 
stage. 

“Were, here, here,” softly squelched Dan Frohman, 
“please remember that there are stage hands present!” 


ILLIAM HAINES never does the night places 
very often when he is in town. And when Lilyan 
Tashman is in New York she does the rounds with 
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The Casanova Club, on West 54th Street, is smart and fash- 
ionable. Here you can hear Ruth Etting sing and listen to 


Harry Rosenthal and his orchesira. 


Emily Vanderbilt and they do the snootier spots, of 
course, where the lorgnettes get in your hair. 

Rudie Valentino’s pet place was Texas Guinan’s, where 
I saw him last, a few nights before he passed away. It 
was at La Guinan’s 54th Street place that Rudie de- 
fended himself from the attacks of a Chicago editorial- 
ist who poked ridicule at Valentino because he wore a 
slave bracelet “which is too effeminate in America.” 

My newspaper assigned me to ask Rudie about it. I 
never saw a fellow get so sore. He pounded the night- 
club table furiously and argued that every gentleman 
in Europe wore them. Rudie added: “It seems to me 
that almost every Yankee soldier during the war wore 
them too but at the time they were called identification 
tags!” 

“And,” he said, “I don’t care what anybody says 
about me wearing it. I wear it chiefly for the senti- 
ment it packs. It was given to me by my first wife, 
Jean Acker, and I hope it’s there when I’m dead.” 

And it was on his lifeless wrist, at that. But it was 
removed before his interment and auctioned with his 
other effects. 

Speaking of Rudie reminds me that, when he died, 
over a million New Yorkers crowded Broadway and the 
funeral church to watch his cortége go by. 

A year after when his effects were auctioned at a 
Main Stem store only seven people came to buy! 

But his films are still going strong and they are the 
only films of a deceased star that seem to get over. 
“Monsieur Beaucaire,” for example, was a feature in 
New York recently. 

And, while the subject 
of Rudie has come up 
again, it serves as a 
moral to this piece on 
movie stars and others 
who Go Broadway. 

Rudie might have been- 
(Continued on page 111) 


Don Dickerman’s Daffydil, on 
West 8th Street, in the Green- 
wich Village, is an amusingly 
decorated place where the 
movie stars like to play. 
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THE 
SISTERS 
G 


Paul Whiteman’s forthcoming Universal revue, “The King of Jazz,” will introduce 

the celebrated G Sisters, favorites of Continental revues. They were born in - 

Germany, their father being a colonel in the Prussian Guards. Naturally, G isn't 

their real name. Itis Knospe. Russian, German and Austrian blood flows in their 

veins. They were first discovered by Lincoln Eyre, the American war correspondent, 

dancing in a town near Berlin. Since that, their advance has been rapid. Oddly 
enough, their biggest hits have been scored in Parisian revues. 


the 


Last of the Western Stars Rides the Frontiers of the Sky 


By DICK HYLAND (Special Photographs by Stagg) 


OU can’t fool a horse-fly. 
tell you that with a certain sorrowful conviction. 


No more can you 

fool the Western fan 

who has been familiar for 

years with horses, cow- 

punchers, two guns and the 

great open spaces of the 

plains as they flashed upon 
the screen. 

And that Western fan is 
just beginning to realize 
that the West is passing 
from the silver sheet, even 
as it has passed _ into 
American history. 

Tom Mix is out circus- 
ing, 
Bill Hart lives in lonely 
retirement upon his great 
California ranch. 

Fred Thomson is dead. 

There is but one real 
great Western star left— 
Hoot Gibson. 

And there can never be 
another because from now 
on the Westerns and the 
Western stars must be syn- 
thetic, since the West, 
which produced the Mixes 
and the Gibsons, is gone. 


K,VEN Hoot Gibson has 

taken to the air. He 
now spends as much time 
in a plane as he formerly 
did on top of a bronco. 


Old cow 


hands will 


have seen “The Great Train 
’ will remember it. 


It was the first American 
film drama and it con- 
verted us at once to a new 
form of entertainment— 
the movies. It was a 
Western. 

It was real, it lived, and 
it made us live. For the 
few moments we sat watch- 
ing that entrancing screen 
we were transported into a 
life entirely foreign to 
most of us. A life that 
was as romantic and thrill- 
ing as it was out of our 
reach, 

The open spaces! That 
phrase has been done to 
death in latter years but it 
still retains a charm, still 
conjures up in our minds, 
visions. Vast herds of 
milling, longhorn cattle. 
The round-up. Tiny wisps 
of smoke as the hot iron 
brands a Double Bar X 


Hoot Gibson at the Clover 
Field air port, where he keeps 
his plane. Beside him are 
Dick Templeton (left,) the war- 
time ace and Stanford track 
coach, and Dick Hyland, 
author of this article. 


the Limit to Cowboy Hoot Gibson 


Hoot Gibson gives the natives of Hollywood a thrill when he dips his little two-seater down close to the 


house tops. 


upon the side of the calf. Swirling ropes. Rollicking 
top hands. The chuck wagon. The sun sinking below 
the horizon of the rolling plains, a great ball of fire 
disappearing into the evening. Dirt street town. 
Hitchning posts. Lights shining through the swinging 
half-doors of saloons and gambling hells. ‘The Golden 


Nugget.” ‘“Ben’s Bar.” “Chenango Pete’s.” Cards. 
Outlaws. Shots. Death. 
HOSE frontier days, those daring days, those 


Western days are the most romantic in our his- 
tory. It is true that our various wars have given us 
brief glimpses of courage, chivalry and romance; but 
they were forced and partly foreign. The West was 
not. It was ours; developed within ourselves and par- 
ticipated in only by us. It is no wonder that we ranked 
as our favorites, over a long period of years, the 
Western picture and the Western star. 

And they were our favorites. 

From the old days of Essanay and “Bronco Billy” 
Anderson, Westerns have been the money makers, the 
backbone, of all motion picture companies. Just as the 
Westerner of the plains and frontiers was the back- 
bone of our development as a nation. 

Bill Hart, the narrow-eyed, two-gun gent who, in all 
his pictures, was always in the right spot at the right 
time; Bill Hart, the beloved of the kids; Bill Hart, bless 
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Hoot likes to ride his plane out over the Pacific into the setting sun. 


him in his retirement, MADE the Ince Company, then 
the Triangle. 

And, when Tom Ince went over to Paramount, he 
took with him Dorothy Dalton, then a screen charmer 
who will be remembered for her “Flame of the Yukon,” 
Charles Ray, and Bill Hart. 

Miss Dalton and Charlie Ray made popular pictures, 
but it was Bill Hart, with his Western unit, who 
brought in the barrels of money. 

Tom Mix was for years the highest paid actor in 
motion pictures. Eighteen thousand dollars a week. 
In cash money. He earned it. Because his pictures, 
just Tom Mix, Tony, and a Western setting, made most 
of the money for the Fox Film Company in those days. 
Without having had Tom Mix, the greatest of all 
Western stars, Fox would not be Fox today. 

Fred Thomson, a world’s champion athlete, carried 
the FBO studio for several years. Fred, his perfect, 
horse, Silver King, and Western pictures. 

And Hoot Gibson is the last of these, the real West- 
erners. Hoot Gibson is the last of the picture stars 
who knew the real West, was part of it. 

Some years ago a blond, blue-eyed kid was going to 
school in Nebraska. He hit twelve years of age and 
suddenly decided that that was enough of that. He 
could get all the schooling he needed from then on out 
of books. Books he would read (Continued on page 129) 


That personable boy from Montana, Gary Cooper, is a dashing Union cavalry officer in 
his next picture, “Only the Brave," in which Mary Brian portrays the lovely Dixie heroine. 
Gary plays a spy in the Southland. Hence the romance 


How 
Hollywood 
Entertains 


What Happens When Bebe 
Daniels Gives a Theater Party 


By EVELYN GRAY 


Not only the mothers go to the Holly- 
wood movie parties, but the grand- 
mothers go, too. Here is Mrs. Grif- 
fen, Miss Daniels’ grandmother, arriving 
for Bebe's party in honor of Ben Lyon. 
Mrs. Griffen was the daughter of an 
ex-governor of Colombia. 


VERYONE in_ Hollywood 

knows what grand parties 

Bebe- Daniels gives. Almost 

any excuse will do for Bebe to 
give a real party. But, when her 
fiancé, Ben Lyon, opened at the 
El] Capitan Theater recently in a 
stage play called “The Boomerang,” 
Miss Daniels had a_ particularly 
charming buffet dinner before the 
performance, took about twenty 
guests to the theater and brought 
them back afterward for supper 
and bridge. 

Bebe is living in a delightful 
Italian apartment, because her big 
beach house is too far from her 
studio. It’s a nice apartment, but 
it isn’t large enough to seat a num- 
ber of friends for dinner, so Bebe 
soives that problem by serving din- 
ner buffet style. This, by the way, is 
a form of entertaining growing pop- 
ular in Hollywood every day. 


jp big table in the dining room 
was heaped with good things to 
eat, with stacks of gold-rimmed ser- 


When the party started for the theater; 
Danny Degnan escorts Blanche Sweet 
(left) and Sally Eilers to Hoot Gibson's 
car. Miss Eilers’ coat is of ermine and 
Miss Sweet's is of quilted white saiin. 
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HOW TO ENTERTAIN 


THE NEW MOVIE MAGAZINE is going to 
take you to the important parties in the 
Hollywood movie colony each month. It will 
tell you exactly how the players amuse 
themselves, so that you can duplicate their 
parties if you wish. It will offer some brand 
new party suggestions. It will tell you ex- 
actly how the luncheons and dinners are 
served and how the food is prepared. And 
THE NEW MOVIE’S own photographer will 
make exclusive pictures for your benefit. 


If you want to give a party in Hollywood 
style, read these articles in THE NEW 
MOVIE MAGAZINE. 


vice plates at one end, and knives, forks and 


spoons at the other. There was a big turkey, 
a baked ham, which was well surrounded with 
sweet potatoes, and a leg of lamb roasted ac- 
cording to an old Spanish recipe belonging to 
Bebe’s grandmother. In the center was a 
huge circular plate, with little fitted dishes, 
and in these were all kinds of fresh vege- 
tables, for Hollywood knows its dietetics nowa- 
days. Carrots sliced thin, young onions, 
radishes, all kinds of olives. 

Then there was a big bowl of combination 
salad—Bebe’s cook makes this by first rubbing 
the bowl with garlic, then pouring French 
dressing over the lettuce, tomatoes, onions, 
cucumbers and green chile peppers—and it is 
quite the best you ever tasted. There were 
also big dishes. of mashed potatoes, gravy 
with giblets, creamed onions and _ baked 
tomatoes. 


NUMBER of card tables were set up in 

the big studio drawing room, very festive 
with little embroidered cloths over them and 
tiny silver candlesticks with bright red 
candles in the middle. The guests marched 
around the table and filled their plates and 
then selected their own small tables. 

Blanche Sweet was there with her escort, 
oung Danny Degnan, an advertising man 
from -New York. Blanche wore white satin 
and chiffon, with a rhinestone girdle, and the 
smartest new evening coat of quilted white 
satin. As it was Sunday night, the men were 
proper and didn’t really dress. In this in- 
stance, however, Danny did dress. 

Pretty Sally BHilers came with Blanche, 
wearing a tight-fitting frock of dull green, a huge 
corsage of gardenias on her left shoulder, and a tight 
little felt hat to match. Over this, when it was time to 
leave for the theater, she wore a full length summer 
ermine coat, 

Mr. and Mrs. Louis Wolheim were there, Louis pre- 
paring for his important réle in “All Quiet on the 
Western Front” and therefore having much more hair 
on his chin than on his head, for he had just shaved his 
head and was forbidden to shave his chin for weeks 
to come. Mrs. Wolheim, who is a very pretty blonde, 
had on a chiffon dinner frock of pale green georgette, 
with a full rippling skirt and a green felt hat with 
a wide brim. 

Mr. and Mrs. Henry Hobart came in from their 
apartment next door. Mrs. Hobart was Olive Tell, for 
a number of years considered the most beautiful woman 
on the New York stage, and she fully justified the repu- 
tation. Her gown was of severe white satin, cut along 
very simple lines, and over it she wore one of the new 
short ermine coats. Her sister, Alma Tell, who is play- 
ing in pictures now, wore a dinner frock of black geor- 
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Bebe Daniels gave a theater party in honor of Ben Lyon, who 
was appearing at a Hollywood playhouse in a stage drama. 
Bebe had three whole rows at the theater for her friends. 


gette, with a short under skirt and those fascinating 
long side drapes, and a long collar of gold lace, falling 
below her waist in the back. 

The well-known movie writer, Louella Parsons, then 
preparing for her wedding to a Hollywood favorite 
doctor, Harry Martin, was in black also, black velvet 
with a very long skirt and an adorable tight turban of 
black velvet to match. (By the way, Hoot Gibson came 
in during supper to join Sally Eilers. They still say 
they aren’t engaged, but that is worth watching. They 
might be any day.) 


BEBE herself was in pale apricot chiffon, one of the 
loveliest dinner models you have ever seen. The 
skirt was long and flowing, it was belted tight around 
the waist, and a cunning little cape of chiffon worn 
over the shoulders. The evening wrap with it was of 
luscious chiffon velvet the same shade, shirred over the 
shoulders. Bebe flung it on when she went downstairs 
to say good-bye to Ben, who had to leave early in order 
to get to the theater for his performance. 
Bebe’s mother, Mrs. Phyllis (Continued on page 127) 
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Photograph by Elmer Fryer 


CORINNE GRIFFITH 


SSG So So lke i ec 


DOROTHY MACKAILL 


At the right, Norma 
Shearer is wearing 
a silk crépe after- 
noon frock of the 
new Spring shade, 
fuchsia. The lines 
follow the curves of 
the figure flaring in 
to a slightly uneven 
hemline. Puffs above 
the wrists give inter- 
est to the sleeves, 
while the hat, also 
of fuchsia shade, re- 
veals the newest in 
brimlines. The small- 
er picture shows an- 
other view of the 
frock, with the new 
cut-out neckline em- 
phasized by a bow 
of the silk. 
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Lines 
TO 


PRING 


The graceful evening gown worn by 
Norma Shearer at the left is of pale 
powder blue silk. It is Grecian in 
line with the bodice caught up over 
one shoulder and finished with a 
scarf of the material extended to the 
uneven hemline. The other shoulder 
is bare. 


Lovely and Graceful, They 
Are the Work of Smart 
Dressmakers Rather 
Than Poets 


At the right, Mary Brian is wearing an en- 
semble of beige tweed. The skirt is a 
compromise between last year’s shortness 
and the new mode. The short jacket is 
trimmed with beige caracul and brass but- 
tons, the newest cry in Spring sport things. 
Below, Janet Gaynor in her little dinner and 
dancing frock of leaf green souffle over a 
satin crepe slip of the same color. The 
skirt is circular and the bodice and cape 
bertha are trimmed with Alencon lace. 
Green is a popular Spring color, by the 
way. At the lower right, Norma Shearer 
demonstrates the newest Spring accessories: 
the new crystal bracelet and evening stlip- 
pers of white crépe with strap trimmings in 
gold leather. 


Photograph by Gene Robert Richee 
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Ramon Novarro gives the 
best performance of his 
movie career as the dash- 
ing lieutenant of Napoleon 
in “Devil May Care.” His 
lovely voice is heard to fine 
effectandhis light,romantic 
performance is admirable. 
Youwill like him immensely. 
At the right, Winifred 
Westover, who gives a 
remarkable characteriza- 
tion of the servant girl 
heroine of Fannie Hurst’s 
“Lummox. This picture, 
one of the distinguished 
features of the year, is 
splendidly directed by 
Herbert Brenon. 


The Month’s 
BEST 
PERFORMANCES 


Marilyn Miller, below, is the lovely heroine of “Sally,” 
the musical show just made into a singie-and- 
talkie by First National. Miss Miller makes a sensa- 
tional screen debut, dancing in charming fashion. 
At the right, Fifi Dorsay, who runs away with “Hot 
For Paris.” This is Miss Dorsay's second big hit in 
a few months. The other was in Will Rogers’ “They 
Had to See Paris.” 
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ELTA EE 


HERE 


IS YOUR GUIPE 


DEVIL MAY CARE—Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer 


MUSICAL romance of Napoleonic days, with 

Ramon Novarro playing the emperor’s color-bearer, 
a dashing and daredevil lieutenant. The action takes 
place during the Hundred Days, between Napoleon’s 
return from Elba and Waterloo. (This last event, by 
the way, isn’t even hinted in the film.) The romance 
starts when Armand de Treville, escaping a firing squad 
of Louis XVII, leaps into the boudoir of a pretty little 
Royalist. She wants to give him up to his pursuers 
but love has a way. Dorothy Jordan, who made her 
début as Katharina’s sister in “The Taming of the 
Shrew,” is captivating as the girl. Novarro sings 
charmingly. 


HOT FOR PARIS—William Fox 


‘"T HOSE bad boys, Victor McLaglen and El Brandel, 
are at it again. This time they play a couple of 
sailors on the loose in France. They meet Fifi Dorsay, 
who ran away with Will Rogers’ “They Had to See 
Paris.” You can imagine the combination! Meanwhile, 
one of the gobs, played by McLaglen, is being pursued 
by strangers who look like detectives. He flees with 
his pal, only to discover later that the mysterious man 
is trying to give him a check for a million dollars, since 
he held the winning lottery ticket on a big race. This, 
in a way, is a sequel to “The Cock-Eyed World.” It is 
just as boisterous and rough. And almost as funny. 


THE MIGHT Y—Paramount 


M °st any George Bancroft picture is an event. And 
this one, while not one of George’s best, is excel- 
lent. Bancroft plays a gangster who is drafted into the 
World War in spite of himself. His daring wins him 
the title of major. He goes back home with the last 
words of a dying pal and falls in love with the dead 
man’s sister. Her townsfolk make him chief of palice 
and—lo and behold—the old gang turns up to make a 
killing. Can George go back on the beautiful Esther 
Ralston? Or will the old gang call get him? Bancroft 
is always virile in this sort of role and Miss Ralston is 
invariably appealing. This is well worth seeing. 


LILIES OF THE FIELD—First National 


[F you look on another page you will find the reliable 

Herb Howe selecting Corinne Griffith as the most 
beautiful star on the screen. Her voice has cost her 
nothing of her orchid charm. In this picture, Miss 
Griffith plays a wronged wife framed into a cruel di- 
vorce by an unscrupulous husband. She becomes a 
revue darling—you should see her posing as the radiator 
cap of a gargantuan automobile!—and finally becomes 
mistress of an elaborately maintained apartment. But, 
alas, she is never happy. Ralph Forbes, Ruth Chatter- 
ton’s husband, plays the wealthy chap interested in our 
heroine. You will like Corinne. 


BLAZE O’ GLORY—World Wide 


M4*8E you saw and heard the smooth-voiced Eddie 
Dowling in “The Rainbow Man.” Here he is 
again, playing a chap on trial for murder. Then, in a 
flash-back, you see our hero, a singing and dancing 
vaudevillian giving up his art, enlisting in the World 
War and getting gassed at the front. When he comes 
home, a battered wreck, he finds a stranger making love 
to his wife. Thus—the murder. This is probably the 
first cinema instance of theme song singing in flash- 
backs. Between the songs and the flash-backs, the ex- 
song and dance man is acquitted. Betty Compson plays 
Dowling’s wife and Frankie Darro, the child actor, is 
present again. 


THE NEW MOTION PICTURES 


LUMMOX—United Artists 


ERE is a remarkable picture that will set you 

thinking. Maybe you read Fannie Hurst’s novel, 
“Lummox,” the story of a kitchen drudge. Anyway, 
you are familiar with Miss Hurst, who is a contributor 
to THE NEW MOVIE MAGAZINE. Herbert Brenon, the 
director, has taken Miss Hurst’s story and developed 
it into a sincere and dramatic character study. Be- 
tween Brenon’s direction and the playing of Winifred 
Westover, the drab and stolid Bertha Oberg lives and 
the drama through which she moves becomes a sweep- 
ing panorama of joys and sorrows. Miss Westover 
gives an astonishing performance, one you won’t forget. 
“Lummox” is a little turgid and slow moving. You 
may find it heavy. 


THIS THING CALLED LOVE—Pathé 


THs is racy and daring. But it is beautifully played 
by Constance Bennett, who has been absent from 
the films for some time, and by Edmund Lowe, who dis- 
cards the uniform of a hard-boiled marine to return to 
light comedy. Two young people, frightened by the 
matrimonial disasters about them, enter into a mar- 
riage agreement. She is to be mistress of his house. 
He is to be master. But the arrangement is purely 
companionate. Either one may do as he or she likes. 
Unfortunately for the well-built scheme, the two fall in 
love. The situations are handled with considerable 
piquancy. Carmelita Garaghty plays a baby vamp. 


TIGER ROSE—W arners 


[* you are a theatergoer, you remember Lenore Ulric 
in the melodrama of the Northwest, “‘Tiger Rose,” 
when it was produced by David Belasco. The heroine 
is a little French-Canadian vixen who loves—and how 
she loves! When the Royal Mounted try to capture 
her man (for murder), she uses all her wiles to save 
him. And she does, through the big-heartedness of one 
of the red-coated officers. Lupe Velez has the fiery 
role of the forest girl, Grant Withers is the hunted hero 
and Monte Blue dons an Irish dialect (not very au- 
thentic) to play the kindly Royal Mounted captor. The 
background is grand but the picture is just so-so. 


THE MARRIAGE PLAYGROUND—Paramount 


YOU'LL like this—and particularly you will like Mary 

Brian as the eldest of a huge brood of children whose 
parents are on the edge of divorce. The picture is built 
(and very intelligently and sincerely) upon Edith 
Wharton’s novel, “The Children.” It’s all about the 
children who pay the price of divorce. Judy tries to 
keep the family together, but, save for the timely ar- 
rival of a friend of her father’s, a mining engineer, she 
would fail. She not only holds the brood intact—but 
she wins the love of the friend, played by Fredrie 
March. Miss Brian is splendidly moving as Judy, 
You'll love her. 


SKINNER STEPS OUT—Universal 


(GLENN TRYON, the hard working Universal come- 

dian, has fallen heir to the réle which once made 
Bryant Washburn famous overnight. Then, if we re- 
member correctly, the story was called “Skinner’s Dress 
Suit.” It relates the amusing psychological effect of a 
full dress suit upon a shabby and down-trodden office 
employee. The clothes send him on his way to success, 
by, arousing his assurance. The new talkie version is 
fairly amusing, with Tryon doing well and Myrna Ken- 
nedy, once Charlie Chaplin’s film heroine, playing the 
ambitious Mrs. Skinner. This is a mildly entertaining 
little comedy. 


ALL YOU WANT TO KNOW. 


THE LAUGHING LADY—Paramount 


‘THs picture, based upon a play by Alfred Sutro, 
suggests ‘“‘Lilies of the Field.” Or maybe it is the 
other way round. Anyway, they both have a heroine 
who is a wife unjustly framed into a divorce by a 
crafty and unscrupulous husband. Only this wife fights 
back. She decided to get even with her husband’s pol- 
ished attorney, who has riddled her reputation to rib- 
bons in open court. How she brings him to her feet, 
an ardent suitor, forms a lively and sophisticated story, 
superbly played by Ruth Chatterton and Clive Brook. 
You will like them both for their smart and intelligent 
performances in this above-the-average picture. 


HALF WAY TO HEAVEN—Paramount 


HECK down a pleasant performance by Buddy 

Rogers and a perfectly swell one by Jean Arthur. 
Up to now Miss Arthur has been playing minor parts. 
Recently she stole a picture from Clara Bow. Now 
you’ll see more of her—and very justly, too. Here 
Buddy is a young aerialist in love with a beautiful little 
trapeze artiste (Miss Arthur) but the target of the 
mad jealousy of another member of the troupe. Since 
the other member is the man who catches Buddy in 
mid-air after a triple somersault, things look dark for 
our hero. But Buddy foils him. You are sure to like 
Buddy and the lovely Miss Arthur. This is recom- 
merded. 


THE KIBITZER—Paramount 


KE LAZARUS is always butting into other people’s 
business. He tells them how to play poker. He tells 
his daughter how to manage her love affair. He tells— 
but he’s a kibitzer. Like all kibitzers, his advice is 
wrong—and he wrecks everything he touches. Until 
he meets James Livingston, the millionaire, and then 
he makes a killing—-by mistake—in the stock market. 
Harry Green, who used to be a Hebrew comedian in 
the varieties, is excellent as Lazarus, while Mary Brian 
is wasted on the slight role of his daughter. You will 
find this an amusing, if slender, comedy, neatly devel- 
oped and very well played. You may like it a lot. 


NO, NO, NANETTE—First National ~ 


NOTHER musical comedy transformed into a 
singie. However, this one depends more upon its 
farcical situations than upon its singing and dancing. 
It concerns a Bible publisher who, after business hours, 
is a gay Broadway spendthrift. When his blonde indis- 
cretions begin to get insistent, he has all sorts of 
troubles. The comedy is well handled by Lucien Little- 
field, Louise Fazenda, Lilyan Tashman, and Bert Roach. 
The romance is in the hands of Bernice Claire, who, as 
the piquant Nanette, displays real screen promise, and 
by Alexander Gray, who is also the leading man for 
Marilyn Miller in “Sally.” 


CAMEO KIRBY—William Fox 


THs melodrama of a Mississippi River gambler of 
the ’50’s and his love for the beautiful daughter of 
an old Southern planter was once played behind the | 
footlights by Dustin Farnum. Jack Gilbert acted him 
once in a silent film version. Now the whole proceed- | 
ings have been elaborated into a musical romance—with | 
one or two tuneful numbers—but the story itself seems | 
stilted and old-fashioned. This is the second appear- | 
ance of J. Harold Murray and Norma Terris in the | 
talkies. Remember them in ‘Married in Hollywood’? 

They are rather colorless here and the whole drama 

seems lacking in personality. 


ABOUT THE NEW PICTURES 


SALLY—First National 


! ARILYN MILLER, the idol of the Broadway musi- 

cal stage, makes a charming début in “Sally.” 
(Colleen Moore once made a silent version of “‘Sally.’’) 
Miss Miller dances captivatingly, acts well enough and 
photographs gorgeously. You are sure to like her. 
Such story as exists in this re-built musical comedy 
concerns a little slavey who dances her way from wait- 
ress to Ziegfeld star. And how she dances! There’s 
nobody on the screen so lovely in motion. You will like 
Joe Brown in the role created by Leon Errol, but the 
honors of “Sally” really go to Miss Miller. She has a 
great sound film future. 


GENERAL CRACK—Warner Brothers 


THs expensive and elaborate screening of George 

Preedy’s novel of an 18th Century soldier of for- 
tune stars the eminent John Barrymore in his first all- 
talkie. General Crack marries a gypsy girl and then 
falls in love with a princess. But what is he to do, 
that is, until the gypsy bride proves unfaithful? Mean- 
while, General Crack is tearing empires apart, as he 
leads his army of mercenaries across Europe. Aside 
from Barrymore, there are three big roles. Lowell 
Sherman is excellent as Leopold II, Marian Nixon seems 
mis-cast as his royal sister, and Armida makes an in- 
teresting gypsy bride. 


THE MYSTERIOUS ISLAND—Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer 


ULES VERNE, the writer of fanciful and fantastic 

fiction, foreshadowed the submarine in this yarn, 
“The Mysterious Island.” It looked like a sure-fire 
movie feature. But M.-G.-M. encountered many diffi- 
culties in the making and once the partially completed 
film was shelved for over a year. The cast underwent 
various changes, too. Lloyd Hughes now plays the 
hero, started by Conrad Nagel. Jane Daly is the hero- 
ine, first acted by Sally O’Neil. The best work is done 
by Lionel Barrymore as the old inventor, Count Dakkar. 
Outside of a talking prologue, this film is entirely silent. 
The under-water sequences are striking. 


SHANGHAI LADY—Universal 


THs was a stage play, “Drifting,” by John Coiton. 

With a Chinese background, it presented the refor- 
mation of two derelicts, one a girl of the streets and 
the other a young chap much wanted by the police. 
Each thinks the other an angel during an involved 
series of adventures with bandits—with the result that 
their Better Natures assert themselves. Mary Nolan 
gives a vivid performance of Carrie of the Seven Seas, 
while James Murray is the escaped prisoner. Miss 
Nolan, be it noted, walks away with the picture, al- 
though she does over-play considerably. The interest 
of the picturesque story is well maintained. 


THE GRAND PARADE—Pathé 


ANOTHER back-stage story of breaking hearts be- 

neath the make-up. This time it is the story of a 
minstrel. He marries a shy, wistful little girl who 
helps him stage a come-back. You see, he is a drunk- 
ard, All goes well until his other weakness, the star 
of a burlesque company, comes to town. Then it looks 
like curtains for the minstrel and his trusting little 
wife. “The Grand Parade” was written and directed 
by Edmund Goulding, who wrote and produced Gioria 
Swanson’s “The Trespasser.”’ It doesn’t click, although 
little Helen Twelvetrees, as the wife, has real possi- 
bilities. Fred Scott is the minstrel. 
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WILLIAM Coming villains cast their shadows before! An unusual camera study of our 
POWE favorite, Philo Vance, the swanky detector of crime. And Bill's suave screen 
LL scoundrels are the last word in de luxe sinistering, 
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“Vve never met actors who 
“a 
always talk about themselves. 


“Culture and erudition are 
coming to Hollywood.” 


“You will find a deal of charm 
and color in Hollywood.” 


ollywood Answers Back 


Thyra Samter Winslow's article, “Came the Dawn,” 
caused a sensation in Hollywood. Mrs. Winslow declared 
that the movie capital was the dullest town in the 
world, that the average parties given by movie stars 
are as extravagant, as impossible and as dull as the 
parties you see on the screen. She declared that the 
stars—as hosts and hostesses, and as guests, too—are 
bad-tempered and stupid. 

Mrs. Winslow further charged that the average 
Hollywood star is entirely without background and that 
players reach Hollywood with two assets—conceit and a 
face and form that happen to photograph well. At 
parties, she charges, they only talk “about themselves 
and their successes on the screen and the trouble they 
are having with their best friends, enemies or directors. 
They are full of jealousy, rudeness and conceit.” 


Corinne Griffith 


her to make a statement in regard to Hollywood 
parties in general. 

“T find that there is a great deal of charm 
and color in Hollywood,’ Corinne says, “through the 
heterogeneous collection of people which forms the 
motion picture colony. As for myself, I give the same 
kind of parties here that I would give in New York 
or Chicago or Paris or London, but as I have as many 
friends outside the moving picture industry as I have 
among the actors and actresses I can hardly make 
a statement that would apply to screen people 
alone.” 


Cee GRIFFITH says that it is hard for 


John Mack Brown 


J CBNNY MACK BROWN, a graduate 
in economics from the University of 
Alabama, was quite bewildered when he 
read Mrs. Winslow’s article. 

“T don’t know what to think,” he 
began, shaking his head doubtfully. 
“The finest people whom I have ever 
known I have met in Hollywood. It is 
Mrs. Winslow’s misfortune that she did 
not meet these people.” 


Our Own Mrs. St. Johns 


ADELA ROGERS ST. JOHNS: 

“T never saw a guest book in my 
fifteen years’ residence in Hollywood. 
Daisy Moreno has a reminiscence book 
in which James Montgomery Flagg has 


“t don’t like to say how clever 
. ai 
| think we actors are. 


sketched. “The article reads like that of a sixteen- 
year-old girl who did not crash the gates success- 
fully. 

“Hosts and hostesses are not unmannerly. If Mrs. 
Winslow found the stars sullen, bad-tempered* and 
illiterate, her receiving set was out of order. 

“Conversation is hard to make stimulating when one 
lives as busily as stars do. The stars have to be a 
little reserved—they cannot be at ease with strangers 
because of just such articles as Mrs. Winslow’s. 

“T have never seen an example of social bad-tempered- 
ness or sullenness. 

“As for the sleazy dresses—Mary Pickford is dressed 
entirely by Lanvin, Corinne Griffith by Patou and 
Carnegie, and the Talmadges by Madame Frances. 

“The only dinner which I attended at which Mrs. 
Winslow was a guest was at Louise Dresser’s. Elsie 
Janis, Charlotte Greenwood, Frank Lloyd, Daisy and 
Antonio Moreno, Tom Meighan and Frances Ring were 
guests. We played tennis and had a charming, in- 
formal supper.” 


Edmund Lowe 


ILYAN TASHMAN and her husband, Edmund Lowe, 

4 who are noted for their smart dinner parties and 
for their coterie of clever friends, have this to say 
about Mrs. Winslow’s article: 

“T hate to be put in the position of criticizing a lady,” 
Eddie said, “but I can’t understand why the people of 
the motion picture industry should be segregated from 
people in all other walks of life for an attack of this 
kind. We are not a people set apart.” 

And Lilyan says: ‘How could there 
be as much ignorance as Mrs. Winslow 
intimates in a place that is the mecca 
for all of the talent in the world? I 
think Mrs. Winslow must have met the 
wrong people.” 


Joseph Schildkraut 

a HERE is an old German proverb to 

the effect that the exception proves 

the rule,” began Joseph Schildkraut, 
smiling. 

“Tf Mrs. Winslow’s effort to be smart 
in her writing were not so evident, I 
would take it more seriously. I do not 
think her writing is smart, clever or 
witty. However, if it had been written 
in plain, dignified English, without any 
attempt to be (Continued on page 106) 
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“DO YOU KNOW 
GLORIA®  taccu noun 


Swansen in This Story by 
Her Best Friend 


By SYLVIA GODWIN 


Shopping excursions with Gloria Swanson are Alice in 
Wonderland adventures. A visit from her can be en- 
tered as a prosperous week’s business on the books of 
any concern. There is no such term as buying “a new 
gown” in her language. Complete outfits by the dozen 
are purchased at a time. 
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A Close Friend for Twelve 
Years, Sylvia Godwin De- 
scribes the Star’s Early 
Struggles to Gain Fame 


ee HAT is she like?” ‘‘Has she really 
a sense of humor?” ‘She doesn’t 
look like the type that cares for 
children.” “I know someone who 
met her once, but she never recognized him 
in London.” “They say she is terrifically 
difficult to get along with.” And recently, 
“Tt was supposed to be Gloria singing over 
the radio—how absurd!—of course it was 
someone else”; and so on and so on, 

If a fan meets a star, mental paralysis 
usually sets in at once, and the star suffers 
nothing beyond maintaining a normal com- 
posure under the stupefied scrutiny, which, 
when once centered upon her (or him) be- 
comes permanently attached, and will not 


DRAWINGS 
BY 
FRANK 
GODWIN 


Gloria Swanson and her friend, Sylvia Godwin, author of this highly 


interesting feature. Mrs. Godwin, who is the wife of Frank Godwin, 
the well-known artist, has known Gloria since the days when thev 
were both trying to succeed in Hollywood pictures. 


be pried loose until the fan or the star has been bodily removed. 

But a friend of a star—that is something else again. No one 
becomes frozen with awe. In fact, mental faculties which have 
lain dormant for years spring to life, and the questions—ah, the 
questions! 

During the even tempo of Gloria’s activities, I can bear up 
nicely. I can usually satisfy intimates, acquaintances, or 
strangers, concerning the title of her picture under way—who 
is directing—a full description of her wardrobe, and whether 
or not she still has her figure—though I may not have seen 
her for six months. 


Bu the high spots in her life. How I dread them! If people 
were kinder, they would arrange to meet at the Polo Grounds 
—or Madison Square Garden, in case the weather were chilly— 
and allow me to stand on a soap-box following such events as her 
marriage to Henry—her own company—the shelving of “Queen 
Kelly” and unveiling of her voice in “The Trespasser.” In that 
way I would lose but a day out of my life, now and then, with 
reasonable intervals of rest. 

For example, a tea, at which I was thrilled beyond words to 
meet a well-known author and his wife. 

My hostess presented me. 

“This is indeed a pleasure,” I said. “Your books have deeply 
interested my husband and me, as we oe 

A familiar and thoroughly irritating voice broke in. 

“Hello Sylvia—what’s this I hear about Gloria heading 
for opera? Anything in it?” 

The magic word was spoken, and the effect was immediate. 
Mr. and Mrs. Blank’s faces took on a look of animation. 

“Gloria Swanson? Do you know her? How interesting. We 
saw her in Paris several times, but have never had the pleasure 
of meeting her personally.” 

“Mr. Blank,” I interrupted rudely, for I knew I’d have to 
fight for it, “won’t you tell me ed 

“Has Miss Swanson mastered the French language yet?” 
broke in Mrs. Blank. 

“She speaks it quite well,’ I answered, deciding to change 
my tactics and give them a small ear-full. ‘She has crowded 
French lessons into ner busy program, off and on, and, of 
course, has been helped by having a French husband, though 
Henry speaks English so fluently and French is not used in their 
home as much as it would be otherwise. By the way, Mr. 
Blank, in the second chapter of your last book——” 

“What an amazing career she has had a 

“Please, Mr. Blank—about those dogs 4 
teeth in desperation, “were they—did they i? 

“Dogs? Oh, yes—did you say Miss Swanson 


I gritted my 


” 
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Want to meet the real 


“Yes, dogs,” I barked hoarsely. “You write about 
dogs, don’t you? We have eight Great Dane puppies, 
and : 

“Sorry dear, to tear you away, but our dinner en- 
gagement you know.” 

Mrs. Blank took her husband’s arm, and turning 


to me said sweetly: 

“Do come to see uS—we would adore hearing more 
about Miss Swanson.” 

Now that Gloria has scored in “The Trespasser,” I 
hasten, with her permission, to expose a side little 
heard of by the public, of the friend I have known 


Gloria Swansone 


for twelve years. And what a wonderful friend! 

At the time I met Gloria, her contract with Mack 
Sennett had just expired, and a new one had been 
signed with Pathe Lehrmann, a producer of comedies. 
For some reason—fortunately for her—he did not 
start production, so she was enjoying day after day of 
vacation, and depositing one hundred and twenty-five 
dollars in the bank each week. 

Gloria and her mother were occupying a bungalow 
in one of Hollywood’s numerous courts of that type, and 
my mother and I, having arrived there for a Winter 
of California sunshine, lived in another, so near that 
a “yoo-hoo” from one of us would bring the other 
running over to hear the latest news item—and there 
were many in that delightfully carefree period. 


Dee to my attack of the moving-picture germ, 
mother’s and my Winter extended into four years— 
four years which covered the influenza epidemic, the 
ouija board and the ukulele craze—and the World 
War. Whether due to our youth, or our distance from 
the center of activities, I must admit that the grimness 
of it all reached us lightly at that time. Somewhere, 
in dim distance, men were fighting to their death— 
but what we were the most conscious of were fas- 
cinating uniforms, good looking officers, and arranging 
boxes of sweets to send to far-off places. 

These four years loom out as one long day 
of play, for Hollywood was then a sprawl- 
ing country suburb which had not dis- 
covered literature, nor been discovered 

by royalty. 

Paul Whiteman and his orchestra, 
then at the Alexandria Hotel, were 
considered quite good, and the film 
world danced away many of its 

evenings at a nearby tavern called 

“Vernon,” where a half dozen 

Hawaiians, led by Bud De Sylva, 

droned plaintive melodies on their 

guitars. 

Another popular dancing place 
was the Ship Café, where every- 
one went in for the contest cups 


in a large way, conspicuous 
among those being Fatty 
Arbuckle. 


The rage for practical jokes 
had Hollywood in its grip, and 
the most ingenious and involved 
plots were developed on a grand 

scale when once a poor victim 

had been selected. 
Gloria has always enjoyed a 
good joke, whether upon her- 
self or someone else—but in 
those days she fairly ate them 
up. One of these pranks of the 
lesser kind—before her taste in 
clothes had ever caused a ripple, 
afforded us the type of puerile amuse- 

ment we seemed to crave. 

Robert Warwick obligingly gave us 
the inspiration, by inviting us to dine 
and dance at the Ship Café. We were 
aroused to the proper pitch of excite- 
ment over the prospect, as Mr. War- 
wick was a matinee idol newly ar- 
rived in our midst, causing quite a 
flutter. Our anticipation doubled after 
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When a traffic cop stopped Miss Swanson in her first car, 

declaring that she was driving at 60 miles an hour, the 

star offered the car to the officer if he could get it up to 

that speed. “He tried—and next day brought her flowers 
and apologies. 


Her closest friend tells you about the star 


Gloria loves jokes. 
two. friends—unknown 
tachios on their faces. 

sensation with startled motorists. 


Gloria had the dandy notion of spoiling the 
gentleman’s evening. : 

Enchanted by her daring, I reached her 
home in plenty of time to prepare for his arrival. 
Gloria attired herself in a gingham dress of the kitchen 
type—short sleeves—short gloves—wide taffeta girdle, 
and a hat of her mother’s, worn in the Queen Mary 
manner. 

My garments went in for color. 

“You see,” said she, sure of her ground, “he can’t 
possibly remark about our clothes, knowing us so 
slightly—yet he will never appear with us looking like 
this. Wonder how he’ll squirm out of it.” 

The door-bell rang and, as Gloria opened it, Mr. 
Warwick walked into the living-room looking very 
immaculate, very impressive, and wreathed in smiles. 
The smile flattened out though, as we greeted him, and 
he began to look puzzled and uncertain. 

“T haven’t—ah—mistaken the night, have I?” 

“No, indeed—we are ready on the dot, so we can 
get a good table,” replied Gloria, buttoning her gloves. 

Mr. Warwick laid down his stick, and blew his nose. 
He wanted to gain time. Then he laughed loudly. 

“But, of course, you’re fooling 2 

“Fooling?” I queried, “I’m afraid I don’t quite un- 
derstand. Possibly I’m intruding———” 

“Oh, no—not that.” He was now getting into quite 
a state. “TI invited you both. But—your—the—are you 
really dressed?” 

This was precisely what Gloria had waited for. She 
gave him her frostiest expression. 

“Mr. Warwick—it seems as though you are criti- 
cizing the way we look. You are not in New York 
now, and it is rather poor taste to flaunt any su- 
periority you may feel, around Hollywood.” 

“Bravo,” I cried to myself, 
trying to look equally frigid. 
Mr. Warwick lost his poise— 
his assurance fled. 

“Tm dreadfully sorry — 
please don’t be offended—just 
my clumsy fooling. Let’s be 
off and enjoy the evening.” 

We had no idea of not put- 
ting on our newest and snap- 
piest for the occasion, so 
excused ourselves long enough 
to make a complete but rapid- 
fire change. The relief on 
Mr. Warwick’s countenance 
as we reappeared was worthy 
of the camera. Let it be 
stated, though, that he would 
have seen it through like a 
sporting gentleman. 


health 2 


DO YOU KNOW THAT 
GLORIA SWANSON— 
Drinks only boiled water? 


In hofel or on train, she uses only 
her own linen? 


Continually worries about her 


Fears fast motor driving? 


—and yet she is fearless! 


a 
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On a ride with their mothers, the 
to their maters—painted mus- 
The stunt caused something of a 


Our mothers must have felt in this atmosphere, 
somewhat the perplexity and bewilderment of the flap- 
pers’ mothers of today, but if they sometimes won- 
dered what it was all about, their forbearance kept 
them silent. An afternoon’s innocent pleasure could 
be turned, in a moment, to the most exciting adventure. 

Such was the day on which mother and I were in- 
vited to drive through some of the surrounding coun- 
tryside with Gloria and her mother. The car was 
hired for the afternoon, so we enjoyed the comfort of 
a chauffeur. Mrs. Swanson and mother occupied the 
rear seat, while Gloria and I sat on the two folding 
chairs. The ride was quiet and peaceful for about an 
hour—much too peaceful to last longer. 

Gloria arid I decided, between ourselves, that we 
ought to entertain the passengers in other cars, so we 
got out what make-up we carried in hand bags and, in 
no time at all, everything brightened up. The rouge, 
properly applied, transformed our noses into red apples 
—a dash of eyebrow pencil established neat little 
mustachios, and our mouths took on grotesque shapes 
with lip-sticks. The rest of our attire being worn in 
the usual manner, the effect was quite startling. 

Not a car passed that the occupants did not show 
exceeding interest and concern toward us. Some stared, 
some laughed rudely, and a few called out to us. Con- 
versation in the rear seat veered from the weather and 
scenery. 

“Why,” inquired Mrs. Swanson, in her mild voice, 
“does everyone stare at us so?” 

“T can’t imagine,” her daughter replied, “unless you 
are making faces at them. You aren’t doing that, are 
you mother ?” 

“Certainly not,” said Mrs. 
Swanson hastily. 

We were nodding to every 
one now, in the friéndliest 
fashion, and I observed a car 
turning around to follow us. 

Mother spoke up. 

“Are you bowing to peo- 
ple, Sylvia?” 

Then after a short silence: 

“Turn around here.” 

We turned dutifully, and 
the consternation was all we 
had hoped for. 


“The idea! No wonder 
everyone is gaping—take that 
stuff off!” 


We giggled. Two cars were 
(Continued on page 128) 
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Lillian Roth, who made a hit in “The Love Parade,” appeared in her first motion picture 

at Fort Lee, at the age of six. With her sister, Ann, she played for years in the varieties, 

managed by her mother. Then Jesse Lasky saw Lillian dancing on the stage—and 
signed her for the screen. 


MOTHER'S 
GIRL 


Mrs. Roth Managed Lillian into 
Vaudeville Success—and now 
She’s a Film Favorite 


By DICK HYLAND 


bel 


HAT “eute little girl’ in Maurice Chevalier’s 
“Love Parade” is Lillian Roth. 
That comes first because it is the answer to a 
question everyone seems to be asking. 
Lillian Roth is the latest 1930 model in girls. 
Somebody—let’s nominate Walter Winchell—ought 
to coin a name for them. 
Flapper is as obsolete as the type it described. 


Pe sa hae th 


Lillian Roth is nineteen—and she’s 
the new type of 1930 girl. In other 
words, she wears a one-piece bath- 
ing suit in the afternoon and an 
ankle length gown in the evening. 
Combining pep and reticence— 
that’s the new flapper’s creed. 


The new number still wears 

a one-piece bathing suit, but 
she has taken to long skirts 
for evening. She has kept the 
pep and personality of the 
famous “younger generation,” 
but she has recaptured some of 
the mystery and charm of her 
grandmother. Maybe she is just as 
hard-boiled, but she’s wise enough to 
cover her knowledge as well as her 
= knees. 

This new one that now ascends 
isn’t a bit more like the John 
Held “hot mama” than she is 

like the Gibson girl. 

If Lillian Roth is a good 

sample, I’m for ’em one 
hundred percent. 

And there must be a lot 

of dumb unmarried men in 

California because Miss Roth has been 


ayes Siediegt = is | ps a in these parts going on eight months 
ed eee and she’s still single. More than that, 
she hasn’t even been reported engaged. 
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But it just happens that Lil- 
lian Roth has had a peculiar 
background, a fascinating hered- 
ity. So, when she gets to talking 
along at a high rate of speed, 
she tells you about her mother, 
and her ambitions, and then sud- 
denly puts on the brakes and 
makes a wise-crack or two, ac- 


tradition. 

Some of the best short story 
writers there are have used the 
theme of Lillian Roth’s life in 
their yarns. They find new 
twists and angles to it, but it’s 
still one of the best sellers, as 
far as basic plot is concerned. 
She tells it rather vividly. 

And, in passing, it might be 
mentioned that Lillian Roth is 
twice as pretty in action as she is 
in repose. She has one of those 
“speaking faces’ you used to 
read about. It lights up and 
moves around. You are forced 
to think that she must have a 
strain, a deep strain of some 
Latin blood in her. She might 
even be gypsy. Which ex- 
. plains why the still pho- 
& tographers at Para- 

=» mount find her their 

greatest problem. 
Ever since she 
came out from 
New York, the 
art gallery has 
> (Continued on 
page 121) 


As usual, I suppose the Hollywood boys will let some 
young millionaire from Chicago grab her right out 
from under their noses. Of course she’s only nineteen, 
so there really isn’t any hurry. 

A beautiful pair of eyes will make any woman 
beautiful. Not since the days when Clara Kimball 
Young was the idol of film fans, has the screen seen 
such a pair as this little dancer and blues singer from 
the revues and night clubs of New York turns on you’ Twostudies of Lil- 
across the luncheon table. You take a look and you lian Roth appear 
sort of get lost, wondering if they’re really as deep and _ on this page. At 
dark and soft as they look. the right you see 

After which it is somehow a surprise to find that her in a fetching 
there is a motor working behind those headlights. The ruby red velvet 
average gent has come to expect very little in the way | : aiaing 
of mental stimulation from anyone as easy to look at bana h 
as Lillian Roth. They don’t have to bother. SOL Ta WAG Sit 

Not, understand, that the fair Lillian is highbrow GPPEGTs In 
or heavy. She doesn’t quote Shakespeare or Hinstein. Honey with 
But she’s a bright girl—quick, with a sense of humor, Nancy Carroll. 
a remarkable knowledge of life, and a very decent sense 
of the relative importance of things. 

The thing that I got the biggest kick out of was her 
funny struggle between downright sentiment and the 
wise-cracking sophistication which she thinks is ex- 
pected from a graduate of vaudeville and New York 
night clubs. She has been around enough to know that 
the old line about ‘‘a girl’s best friend is her mother 
and I’d love a little home and kiddies”’ has been pretty 
badly overworked. A pretty good idea in the beginning, 
it has been worn threadbare by any and every girl 
who figured it was a lot of nice sugar coating to feed the 
dumb newspaper man. 
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cording to the best Broadway - 


“Hold it!” called the director—and the cameraman caught this shot of Ramon Novarro and Dorothy Jordan 
in the new Metro-Goldwyn film, “The House of Troy.” The charming voiced Ramon sings again in this story 
of a student in a Madrid university. 


HOLLYWOOD'S GAMEST 


TROUPERS 


They Were Stars in Other Days but Now They Bravely 


HE messenger 

who handed 

Ntommray ira l= 

madge, 2s Ca- 
mille, the fatal letter 
from Armand; one of 
the undertakers who 
entered to care for 
the last mortal re- 
mains of Madame X, 
played by Ruth Chat- 
terton; two of those 
officers in the club in 
“The Black Watch” 
who snubbed Victor 
McLaglen when he 
went to India instead 
of to Flanders; did 
you notice them? The 
little wizened . old 
flower lady in “The 
Dream of Love” who 
sells Nils Asther a 
bouquet when he goes 
to the opera to see his 
sweetheart, Joan 
Crawford? The same 
woman played the 
slattern scrub woman 
in “Lummox.” Old 
King Edward was an 
admjrer of hers at one 
time; and, until her 
death, she still trea- 
sured his diamond 
brooch. 


Carry On in Smaller Roles 


By ROSALIND SHAFFER 


Above, Charlotte Walker and Lenore Ulric in “South Sea 
Rose.” Miss Walker once was a Belasco star. Below: A scene 
from John Gilbert's “His Glorious Night,” with Nance O’Neil, 
Catherine Dale Owen, Richard Carle and Eva Dennison. Mr. 
Carle once was a popular musical comedy favorite. 


You go to the thea- 
ter to see an enter- 
taining story unrolled 
for your pleasure. 
Ladies and gentlemen, 
there are many sto- 
ries in the picture 
that you do not see on 
the screen. There are 
stories to tear your 
heart, to make you 
cry, or to make you 
laugh. You would 
want to yell “Bravo, 
well done!” if you 
knew that the old 
gentleman in the 
checked trousers who 
does a tap dance in a 
Charley Chase comedy 
was a post-Civil- 
War idol with an 
eccentric dance he 
christened Jazzmania 
sixty years ago. His 
wobbly shins have at 
last made the long 
Steps queen: 

And that good-look- 
ing boy who wears 
his officer’s uniform 
so well in “Men With- 
out Women.” His 
good looks have gotten 
him into so much hot 
water that though 


Watch the Aciors Playing Small Roles — You May Be 
Seeing a Star of the Palmy Days of the Drama 


a stage star, he is sometimes an extra. How grimly, 
sadly true it sometimes is when pictures are advertised 
as having an “all-star cast.” Of course, the producers 
are referring to the principal roles; I am talking about 
the janitor, the cab driver, the postman, the saleslady, 
whose little moments flash unnoticed on the screen. 
Five thousand a week was the old salary five years ago, 
seven dollars a day it may be now. Sometimes there are 
not enough of those days... and then it’s cooked cereal 
for some folks. 2 


RANKIE BAILEY, celebrated a generation ago 
as the possessor of world famous legs, bucked the 
movies and lost; she lived two weeks on two dollars, 
eating cooked cereal. She bravely quoted Pete Dailey, 
wit of Weber and Fields, who used to say, “It’s better 
to be a has-been than a never-was.” The epitome of 
Irish philosophy is contained in the answer, “It is and 
lien STG Gs 

Not all of those celebrated ones who are playing in- 
significant parts in films do so because of necessity; 
some of them just naturally can’t quit working. It’s 
like dope, the show business; you can’t let it alone after 
knowing its heady draughts of applause and excite- 
ment. Just to be around where big things are doing, 
so that one can say, “Well, I told Fairbanks how Man- 
tell played that,” and “I bet I showed Clara Bow how 
to put on tights and not wrinkle 
’em’”’; that warms the bones and 
exalts the spirit. 

It’s not only the stage 
folk; there are movie 
stars of a few years 
back. 

Maurice Costello, 
Florence Law- 
rence, Florence 
Turner—you_ see 
them, too, some- 
times. Roy Stewart, 
who had his own 
company back in 
Triangle days; Art 
Acord, another west- 
ern star past his ze- 
nith; Dick Travers, Ethel 
Clayton, and many more. 

There’s nothing to be 
jeered at about doing bits. 
Freddie Schuessler, casting di- 
rector at United Artists, who knows every bit player, 
character actor and extra in Hollywood, says, “We 
couldn’t get along without the wonderful talent we can 
call on for small parts. Perhaps the part only runs a 
few feet in the completed film; but that part has to be 
done right, and it often contains more real dramatic 
acting than the leading man or leading lady is called 
upon to do in the course of the picture. Where would 
we go if we didn’t have some real actors to call on? 
An inexperienced person can waste the salaries of all 
the high-priced people who have to wait around while 
he is rehearsed and rehearsed and trained for the part. 
The talented bit and small-part player is an economic 
and artistic godsend to Hollywood.” 

Since the talkies, this has been truer than before, 
with the very urgent necessity of a trained voice for 
even one solitary line. 

Not long ago, 


“When the news that she was dying, 
Woke the echoes of her fame” 


to quote a line from the sad old ballad of “Ostler Joe,” 
Lydia Yeamans Titus jumped to the fore in Hollywood 
news. Miss Titus, over seventy, had been in Holly- 


If you saw Mary Pickford and Doug Fairbanks in 
“The Taming of the Shrew,” you remember Joe 
Cawthorne as Gremio. No doubt you remember 
Cawthorne, too, when he was a popular musical 
comedy comedian. At the left, Cawthorne when 
he co-starred with Julia Sanderson and Donald 
Brian in the old days. 


wood for years, working in small réles. She was the 
flower woman in “The Dream of Love” and again in 
“The Mysterious Lady” with Jack Gilbert and Greta 
Garbo. In “Lummox” she played a slattern. Soon 
after completing the picture the little old lady suffered 
a stroke. She died, after a game fight for life. 


N the Eighties and Nineties, Lydia Yeamans Titus 

was the dimpled, twinkling toast of London, where 
she was the musical-comedy star in “Sally in Our Alley.” 
The Prince of Wales, later King Edward, gave her a 
diamond brooch, which she always kept as a momento 
of those days when all London was at her feet. 

Two years ago saw Richard Carle, famous musical- 
comedy star, walking the streets of Hollywood, looking 
for work. Carle is a historic figure on the American 
stage; he wrote and starred in numerous Broadway 
musical-comedy successes twenty years ago, including 
“The Spring Chicken,” “Jumping Jupiter,’ and “The 
Maid and the Mummy.” Stage work just seemed to 
give out; Carle had grown older, new hits came along 
and Carle tried Hollywood. Bit by bit, he began to 
get work. He played the reporter with Lon Chaney 
in “While the City Sleeps;” one of the undertakers in 
“Madame X;” the comedy postman in ‘‘Sunkissed” with 
Vilma Banky and Robert Ames, and a bit with John 
Gilbert, Nance O’Neil and Katherine Dale Owen in ‘His 
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Once an. Actor, Always 


an 


These four actors played the parts of derelicts in ““Lummox,” but once three of them were popular stage players of 


prominence. 


Left to right, Mike Reddy, a former baseball star; Joe Hazelton, veteran Shakespearean actor; BIll 


White, old time stage actor; and Charles Green, another old timer. 


Glorious Night.” He danced notably with Vilma Banky 
in the fiesta scene in “Sunkissed.”’ 

Frankie Bailey, for years the famous legs girl of 
the Weber and Fields shows, found herself caught, 
dramatically speaking, between a change in styles in 
legs. As the late Raymond Hitchcock said, “The period 
changed from Frankie’s good Colonial models to the 
Chippendale leg as advocated by Olive Borden.” 


ABEL FENTON, of the old vaudeville team of 
Ross and Fenton, and first leading lady in Weber 

and Fields shows, also lives in-Hollywood, ready to do 
her bit. In the Weber and Fields shows, Miss Fenton 
played a burlesque on Madame DuBarry—called 
Madame Do Hurry. Miss Fenton was Jean d’Auburn 
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Hair and Ross was Louis Quince. It has not been de- 
cided at this writing whether Miss Fenton will play in 
the Old Timers’ Revue which Weber and Fields, Fay 
Templeton and others of their old crowd will make for 
Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer’s 1930 Revue. 

Maurice Costello has been written of many times, 
but as he is the outstanding and first of the old picture 
stars, he must be mentioned in any fair résumé of 
famous old timers in Hollywood. Costello, who first 
gained fame in the old Vitagraph, was starred from 
1907 until 1916. At first, known on the screen as 
“Dimples,” the widening circle of film growth carried 
his name and face all over the world. A world tour 
on which he made films in every country, with Clara 
Kimball Young and his wife, Mae Altschuh Costello, 
playing his leading ladies, 
and his two daughters, 
Dolores and. Helene, play- 
ing child roles, brought 
him ovations in every capi- 
tal. In Rome his carriage 
was smothered with gar- 
lands and bouquets heaped 
into it by the throngs. 

One of his most spectacu- 
lar hits was in the role of 
Sidney Carton in Vita- 
graph’s “Tale of Two Cit- 
ies.” Norma Talmadge, 
then only a little girl doing 
extra work, was about to be 
let out, when Costello in- 
sisted on giving her a 
chance in the role of the 
little dressmaker who goes 
to the gallows with Carton. 


A scene from “The Lone Star 
Ranger,’ in which Sue Carol 
and George O’Brien played 
the leading roles. At the left 
is Roy Stewart, once a West- 
ern star in his own name, but 
now playing lesser roles. 


Cant Quit Because 


She got her first screen recognition in that role. 

When Norma Talmadge made “Camille” recently, 
Costello played the role of Armand’s father. He 
has lost none of the intense personal magnetism 
and charm that characterized his early days. His 
infrequent stage appearances in Los Angeles and 
in vaudeville always evoke loud appiause from 
audiences who evidently have not forgotten his 
story, and their love for him. 

“Camille” held another story, as well as Cos- 
tello’s. The messenger who brought the fatal let- 
ter from Armand to Camille, in which he tells 
her good-bye, was Gilbert Clayton, famous as the 
handsomest man in stock, and as the possessor 
of the largest operatic repertoire in the world. He 
sang 170 operas, and staged them, often, as well 
as sang in them. He played with such stars of 
the light opera as Frank Daniels, Fritzi Scheff, Lulu 
Glazer, Montgomery and Stone and Frances Wil- 
son. Thirty years ago he was hired as the first 
American actor Sir Henry Irving ever employed 
in his own company, when “King Arthur” was pro- 
duced at the Knickerbocker Theater, New York. 
The production of “Ben Hur” found him as Simon- 
sides, the slave; in “Blood and Sand,” Valentino’s 
famous picture, he was Valentino’s teacher. 


D° you recognize someone in the role of Don 
Miguel in “Romance of Rio Grande,” with 
Mary Duncan and Warner Baxter? That is Albert 
Roccardi. In 1884 he came to America as a French 
pantomimist. He did his share of barnstorming in ‘‘The 
Fatal Wedding” and other plays of that era; he played 
with Jack Barrymore and Tom Wise in ‘Uncle Sam;” 
he played with John Drew and Billie Burke in “My 


ae) 


Wife;” with Mae Irwin in “Married by Proxy;” and 


lt Gets in 


Lydia Yeamans Titus died 
recently in Hollywood. At 
the right, you see her as 
she was in the old days. 
Above, as she played the 
flower vender with Nils _ 
Asther in “Dream of Love.” 


“The Man From Home” and “Never Again,’ a Froh- 
man production. He became a member of the Vitagraph 
stock company at Flatbush; he played in “Officer 666,” a Dillingham 
production, with Sam Harris; then the McCloons brought him west to 
play the father of Charmaine in the stage play of “What Price Glory.” 
Movie parts followed. Another recent bit he played was as the Prime 
Minister in “The Love Parade,” with Maurice Chevalier. 

“In 1887 I played in ‘The Man From Home’ on Main Street in Los 
Angeles. There was no Hollywood then. For a dollar I could hire a 
horse to ride all day; shoot rabbits where Hollywood is now, and wind 
up the day at the beach with a fifty-cent dinner fit for a king. True, 
we had kerosene footlights but I would like to go back to those years,” 
says Roccardi. ‘Actors did not go hungry in Los Angeles then.” 

When you go to see Bill Haines in “Fresh From College,” notice the 
man who plays the stock-broker. He is Wilbur Mack, celebrated vaude- 
ville and New York musical-comedy star. He was the male star in “The 
Isle of Spice” and played the juvenile with Nat Goodwin in “When We 
Were Twenty-One.” 

If your memory goes back that far, you may remember the man who 
played the butler and hero of that early movie serial, “The Million-Dollar 
Mystery,” in which James Cruze was the reporter who finally won Flor- 
ence LaBadie, in spite of the connivings of the wicked countess, Mar- 
guerite Snow. That was Sidney Bracy. His most recent appearance 
was as the philosophic waiter in “Redemption,” with John Gilbert. 

Sidney Bracy came to pictures with a record of twenty years on the 
stage. Born in Australia, he went at an early age under the tutelage of 
Kyrle Bellew and Mrs. Brown Potter. In England he went into opera. 
He came to America from London as the leading tenor in “The Rose of 
Persia” twenty-five years ago. 

Bracy’s family carry a stage tradition. His father, Henry Bracy, was 
for ten years at the Savoy Theater in London, where he sang all the 
popular old operas, such as “Dorothy.” All that background and training 
Burs into the few lines you get from the philosophic waiter in Gilbert’s 
picture. 

Francis Ford will be remembered as the star of a great number of 
Universal pictures, filmed around 1915. He was co-starred with Grace 
Cunard in these pictures. A recent picture in which he played an English 
officer is his brother, John Ford’s picture, “The Black Watch” and “Men 
yout Women.” 

Rosemary Theby, one-time screen vamp, who was prominent in “Kismet.” 
with Otis Skinner and “The Connecticut Yankee (Continied on page 110) 
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MARY 
DUNCAN 


2 aa Rees 
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The vivid Miss Duncan has given up Hollywood and returned to New York. And 

thereby hangs a story. Picturesque and colorful, Miss Duncan never quite hit 

film popularity. So she has returned to Broadway and she is to appear in a 
new stage play. Later, maybe, she will try the screen again. 


More Than Beauty 


the beginning. You have heard how 
stars trembled for fear the little old 
mike would put them out of business. 
The wise ones even prophesied that in a 
year the electric lights above the movie 
palaces would spell entirely new names. 

But it didn’t happen. 

Largely, the great stars of the talk- 
ing pictures are the great stars of the 
silent pictures—Bebe Daniels, Gloria 
Swanson, Norma Talmadge, Corinne 
Griffith, Mary Pickford. Clara Bow may 
be faltering slightly in her enormous 
popularity but, if so, it isn’t because of 
the talkies but only because of the ab- 
surd stories and rotten handling given 
her. Garbo is working on her first 
talkie, and it will augment her drawing 
power, I am sure. 

The only name which the stage has 
added to the real topnotchers is Ruth 
Chatterton. 

Why ? 

The measure of her success has been 
comprised of three elements—intelli- 
gence, humility and guts. (Dear Mr. 
Editor, that word is okay now because 
H. L. Mencken uses it in The American 
Mercury.) 


N other words, Miss Chatterton had 

sense enough to know that she was 
in a new game, to approach it in the 
spirit of a novice who is willing to learn, 
and the fighting heart to get on her toes 
against intensive competition and very 
large obstacles. 

In sporting circles there are men in 
all fields who are known as “money play- 
ers.” That doesn’t necessarily mean 
they play for money—quite the con- 
trary, since they are often amateur 
champions such as Tilden, Helen Wills, 
Bobby Jones, Red Grange and the like. 
It simply means that, when the big mo- 
ment comes, the match or the game that 
means a championship, they are able to 
realize its importance and instead of 
getting nervous or over-confident to 
play their best or even a little bit bet- 
ter. 

Ruth Chatterton is a money player. 
That takes courage above all else. 

Luck was with her in the beginning, 
because she has beauty—or at least suffi- 
cient beauty to be a charming picture 
subject. The amendment is added be- 
cause she herself refuses to concede for 
one second that she is beautiful. She 
seems rather to resent it violently. 

In fact, her reaction against beauty 
is an extremely interesting one, and one 
that perhaps accounts for much of her 
sereen success and which may also have 
a lasting effect upon the technique of 
feminine screen actresses. 

Ruth Chatterton uses practically no 
make-up. No foundation of grease- 
paint, only about as much mascara as 
you use for the street—just a very light 
coating of liquid powder. She turns 
her face proudly up to the light and 
shows you that there are lines on it. 
(Just between us, she has to get a good 
strong light, but I couldn’t bear to tell 
her so, she is so inordinately proud of 
those lines.) 


“T WANT my face as itis,” she said, 

“because 1 want to use it. If there 
are lines on my face, they have been 
etched there by time and thought and 
experience. Surely those things are of 
more value, surely people will value 


(Continued from page 40) 


them more, than if I try to block them 
out with grease-paint and present a 
smooth mask with nothing written 
upon it. 

“I give you my word that never, since 
I have been in pictures, have I thought 
about camera angies; have I worried 
about how I looked. I don’t even care if 
they shoot my funny nose—it is funny, 
you know it is. When I’m being some- 
body, I can’t stop to think about how I 
leck. When I’m trying to suggest some 
emotion, I can’t do it if my face is three 
inches deep in grease-paint, can I?” 

That much of the stage and her 
speaking voice, Ruth Chatterton has 
brought to the screen, the talking 
screen. 

But she has done more than that. 
And that “more” is the reason she has 
registered the outstanding success. 

The majority of actresses came to the 
screen with a strange viewpoint. They 
looked down upon motion pictures. They 
apologized for them. They laughed 
them off with the admission that, of 
course, they were low, but they did pay 
so much money. They were interested 
in nothing but the weekly pay check. 

While Bebe Daniels, Gloria Swanson, 
Colleen Moore, Norma Talmadge, Co- 
rine Griffith, Nancy Carroll were out 
working four hours a day with singing 
teachers and voice coaches; while they 
were studying day and night with stage 
directors on enunciation and pronuncia- 
tion, to meet the requirements of the 
talking pictures, the stage actresses as 
a whole made no corresponding effort 
to learn the intricate and delicate art of 
camera technique. 

The picture girls were smart enough 
to know that they must make good be- 
fore the mike and that they couldn’t 
do it without hard work. 

The majority of stage actresses didn’t 
pay the camers the same compliment. 

Miss Chattertor did. 

“TF I am a-screen actress now,” she 
said, “Emil Jannings made me one.” 


Her first picture was silent. “Sins 
of the Fathers,’ with Jannings. The 
talkies were then in the balance. She 


didn’t know whether she was ever going 
to have the advantage of her voice or 
not. At the Paramount studio they still 
marvel at the way she worked. Jan- 


nings helped her, taught her, stood be- 
side her in every scene, and she took 
his direction as she once took stage di- 
rection from the great Henry Miller. 
No hours were too long, no rehearsals 
and retakes too long. 

When they put her in talkies, she al- 
ready knew a lot about camera work 
and she kept on learning, wanting to 
learn, trying to master the motion pic- 
ture as a whole, not just the talkie part 
of it. That’s the answer to her success. 

Personally, she adores sitting up all 
night talking to grand folks like Idwal 
Jones, the editorial writer of The New 
York American; her house is very Eng- 
lish and full of a luscious green that 
makes you feel outdoors even on a rainy 
day; she has a dog named Belinda, a 
Persian cat named Callahan and a par- 
rot named Velasquez—and they all play 
around the same tree. 


few nights ago she and Ralph 

Forbes celebrated their wooden 
wedding. First of all they planned 
rather a grand party. Then they de- 
cided to have just a few chosen friends. 
So Tilly—Tilly is Ruth’s mother—and 
Mary, who is Ralph’s mother, and a 
dozen or so gathered and_ brought 
wooden gifts. 

“We never have a party of more than 
ten and I never go to one if I know it.” 
Ruth said. “I am so shy in crowds that 
I am very unhappy. Life’s too short to 
waste on big parties, when you’ve never 
got time to see your real friends often 
enough.” 

Everyone knows from the newspapers 
that Ruth and Ralph Forbes—who is 
the typical handsome blond Englishman 
you read about—were separated for a 
time. Perhaps no one knows why. You 
know what marriage is nowadays... Any- 
way, they are together now and appar- 
ently peace and happiness rest upon the 
Forbes-Chatterton ménage. 

Ruth Chatterton has had great suc- 
cess upon the stage. Now she has it 
upon the screen. But, like everyone 
else, she has had terrific trials—some 
of which are a matter of theatrical his- 
tory, some of which concern her family 
and her love affairs. j 

But it looks right now as though her 
stars were right—and in all sincerity, 
if you knew her, you’d be glad of it. 


Gossip of the Studios 


(Continued from page 23) 


When he landed he found out that 
his little joyride had knocked his own 
company into a cocked hat for an hour 
and that his own money would pay for 
the damage. And one hour of wasted 
time and the resulting uproar is no 
small item. ; 

= 7 ** 

The real name of Mona Maris is 

Maria Rosa Amita Capdeveille. 
3k * * 
N ETRO-GOLDWYN -MAYER 
started a picture called ‘The 
Song Writer.” It had a girl in it. 
After a few days work they decided 
that she would not do. There was a 
girl in New York whom they knew 


would do for the part. They wired 
her. She jumped into an aeroplane 
that day, arriving in Hollywood forty- 
eight hours later. They met her at 
the landing field. Took her to the 
studio. And worked her until eleven 
o’clock that night. 

Her name is Helen Johnson, a blonde. 
Playing opposite Larry Gray. 


* * * 


=) pus said that Howard Hughes’ war 
picture, “Hell’s Angels,” is finished 
and a knockout. It should be both. 
Three years and almost four million 
dollars have gone into the making of it. 
(Continued on page 106) 
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FIRST AIDS to 


BEAUTY 


Mary Brian dem- 
onstrates how 
three minutes a 
day, devoted to 
the care of the 
nails, will pay 
dividends in the 
guise of lovely 
dainty hands. 


First, Miss Brian 
rubs olive oil in- 
to the nails, then 
gently pushes 
back the cuticle 
with an orange- 
wood stick. 


To attain a nat- 
ural luster, polish 
the nails a few 
minutes each 
day witha cham- 
ois buffer. 


The finishing 
touch before re- 
tiring should be 
the application 
of cuticle cream, 
to keep the 
frame of each 
nail smooth, oval 
and beautiful. 


By ANN BOYD 


stitions about make-up and the use of beauty 

preparations. These beliefs may make you laugh 

and some of them may sound antiquated and old- 
fashioned, but it is amazing how many women—and 
also how many men—have their pet superstitions and 
suspicions about make-up. 

Here, to come to the point, are some of the aeehions 
that women have asked me: 

“Will cold cream encourage the growth of hair on 
the face?” 

The answer is, most emphatically, no! If cold cream 
made hair grow we would be a nation of bearded women. 
And the damage to the beauty of actresses, who use 
cold cream constantly, would be appalling. No manu- 
facturer would dare, at the risk of his business life, 
blend a cream that would start hair growth. If a 
manufacturer should find a cream guaranteed to grow 
hair, he would make a fortune selling it to bald-headed 
men; he would not be obliged to trouble to catch the 
trade of women. Think it over and then ask yourself 
if this superstition sounds reasonable. 


[ month I am going to explode some pet super- 


pees the use of rouge coarsen the skin?” 

Again the answer is no! Dirt, grime and im- 
proper and imperfect cleansing methods will coarsen 
the skin, but rouge will not. A few years ago I visited 
an astronomical observatory. While there I admired 
the perfection of the beautiful machines used in making 
sky measurements. Some of the parts of these machines 
are of the utmost delicacy; they must be kept beautifully 
clean and polished because the tiniest fraction of an 
inch: is of the greatest importance in the calculations. 
The professor of astronomy explained to me that the 
most exquisite of mechanisms were kept polished by 
rouge—the rouge that you use on your skin—because 
this was found to be the safest and daintiest prepara- 
tion. And the professor told me that rouge is one of 
our purest commercial products. 

I have known many girls who were stage children 
and accustomed to use rouge, for professional purposes, 
almost since infancy. And all of these girls had, with- 
out exception, unusually fine skin. 


(yy hair-dyes injure the hair?” 

That, of course, depends on your dye. All the 
vegetable solutions are harmless, if correctly used. Any 
chemical mixture must be applied with caution. In all 
cases hair coloring should be applied by an expert or the 
directions with the preparation should be carefully fol- 
lowed. Remember that you cannot get the best results 
unless your hair is in a clean and healthy condition to 
start with. 

Henna should be real henna and not a synthetic 
chemical mixture. Henna is most commonly used to 
redden hair or give it a golden glint. Few persons 
understand that it may be applied to give a real blonde 
shade or to color hair almost black. A good hair-dresser 
can obtain almost any shade by the use of henna. It is, 
moreover, a valuable tonic and adds thickness and lustre 
to the hair. For the woman whose hair is becoming 
gray or faded, it is a sensible, safe and legitimate 
remedy. But be sure that what you are using is ac- 
tually pure henna and be sure, (Continued on page 111) 
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That looks like one. 


bar of soap 


Or COURSE it looks like one 
bar of soap. But there’s more in 
Fels-Naptha than meets the eye. Two 
helpers in a single bar—soap and naptha 
—the “they” that gives you extra help. 

Prove it for yourself. Unwrap a bar of 
Fels-Naptha. You see soap—good golden 
soap. Now hold the bar up to your nose, 
Smell the naptha—plenty of it. 

Naptha has a wonderful way of coax- 
ing dirt loose from clothes. And_ the 
golden soap combined with the naptha 
does the rest. 

With these two safe, active cleaners 
working together, grime and grease haven't 
a chance! Out comes the dirt! Your 
clothes go to the line sweet and clean 


and sparkling white. 


FREE 


Whether you have been using Fels-Naptha for 
years, or have just now decided to try its extra 
help, we'll be glad to send you a Fels-Naptha 
Chipper. Many women who chip Fels-Naptha 
soap into their washing machines, tubs or 
basins find the chipper handier than using a 
knife. With it, and a bar of Fels-Naptha you 
can make fresh, golden soap chips (that con- 
tain plenty of naptha) just as you need them. 
The chipper will be sent you, free and post- 


paid, upon request. Mail the coupon. 


The New Movie Magazine 
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clothes. It’s 


Fels-Naptha is gentle to 
kind to your hands. And it works well 
under any conditions. Use washing ma- 
chine or tub; use hot, lukewarm or cool 
water: soak or boil the clothes— 
Fels-Napitha will pitch in and do the 
same thorough, extra-helpful job. 
Fels-Naptha is useful between wash 


days, too. Dishes, windows. woodwork 


FELS & COMPANY, Philadelphia, Pa. 


this advertisement. 


Name. 


Street 


City. 


—there isnt a soap -and-water task 
about the house that can’t be done with 
less work with Fels-Naptha. 

That'sa big statement. But Fels-Naptha 
is waiting at your grocers to back up 
every word of it. Order a few bars today 
—or ask for the convenient 10-bar car- 
ton. Try Fels-Naptha! See how much 


extra help “they” can bring you! 


T.N.M.-2-36 


Please send me, free and prepaid, the handy Fels-Naptha Chipper offered in 


State 


Fill in completely—print name and address 


© 1930, Fels & Co. 
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Hollywood Answers Back 


smart, I would have been compelled to 
admit that it is three-fourths true.” 


D. W. Griffith 


W. GRIFFITH says, “Perhaps the 
¢ young lady is jesting.” 


Mrs. Antonio Moreno 


RS. ANTONIO MORENO: 

“T have never been a part of the 
Hollywood society, if there is such a 
place and a society as Mrs. Winslow 
describes. I am embarrassed that my 
name was mentioned. I can only say 
that if Hollywood is to be improved, it 
must be done by tolerance. Indeed, 
tolerance for the other fellow’s view- 
point is what we need most in our 
times.” 

Clive Brook 


LIVE BROOK: 

“Mrs. Winslow makes a categori- 
cal statement to the effect that the 
stars are interested only in motion pic- 
tures and bootleggers. Nevertheless, 
at nine o’clock in the morning on 
Christmas Day, 1929, there was 
broadcast, over the area in which most 
of the stars reside, a radio lecture on 
dandruff. The station which broadcast 
this lecture did so with the conviction 
that the Hollywood stars would be 
ready and eager to listen in upon the 
history of dandruff at nine o’clock on 
Christmas morning! 

“To Mrs. Winslow this may only 
mean that, when she visits Hollywood 
next, the conversation may contain a 
few sparkling quips and sallies on dan- 
druff, as well as banalties on the motion 
picture and _ bootlegging businesses. 
To me it is significant of much more; 
it is perhaps the first stirrings of a 
movement by the stars of Hollywood 
towards a culture and a state of erudi- 
tion which will utterly annihilate Mrs. 
Winslow’s somewhat dyspeptic de- 
nouncement.” 


Ramon Novarro 


HE best answer for such articles 

is silence,” says Ramon Novarro. 
“T do not like to have to say how clever 
I think we actors are.” (This, with a 
smile.) “I don’t go to parties where 
such things are—only a few places and 
they are not like Mrs. Winslow’s Holly- 
wood parties. I go to Ronald Col- 
man’s, and to Ralph Forbes’ and Ruth 
Chatterton’s. Their dinners certainly 
are not dull. I find these people most 
intelligent, trustworthy, earnest. After 
all, dull parties are given many places 
outside of Hollywood.” 


Dolores Del Rio 


“T feel that any attack on Hollywood 
and the film industry should be 
disregarded,” said Dolores Del Rio. 

“In my five years as a resident of 
Hollywood, I have met many charm- 
ing men and women engaged in the 
motion picture industry. JI am proud 
to be a member of this fraternity and 
to give my little bit toward furnishing 
amusement and entertainment for the 
millions who seek it through the 
medium of the screen. 
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“T came to Hollywood from Mexico 
City. I was subjected to severe comment 
from those in the circle to which I had 
belonged. I can frankly say that my 
work before the cameras in Hollywood 
has been a sincere pleasure and I have 
the films to thank for a great education 
and for the making of countless friends. 

“The motion pictures are today a 
business. Those participating in their 
manufacture, whether it be acting, writ- 
ing or in the technical departments, 
treat the making of films as a business. 
No industry that ranks third in the 
world can be ridiculed nor can it be 
treated lightly.” 


Charles MacArthur 


OPE WINSLOW is three of my 
ten best friends, I hope,” said 
Charles MacArthur, “and I am tempt- 
ed to believe anything she writes. 
Just that I haven’t seen the salons 
she describes is no indication that 
Hollywood hasn’t many of them. May- 
be she will send me the names and 
addresses in a plain stamped envelope. 

“ve had a lot of fun during my 
short spells out here and, as a shining 
representative of the civilized East, I 
have done and said things in the homes 
of unsuspecting Hollywood hostesses 
that I would hate to see recalled in 
print. So perhaps I’m unduly balmy 
and grateful in my recollection of such 
entertainments. 

“And most of my highbrow Eastern 
friends have drawn on all the Faith, 
Hope and Charity in California ‘to 
retain their status as civilians, to the 
glory (let it be said) of Hollywood 
hostesses. 

“As for their lack of interest in 
books, when was an out-and-out con- 
versation on books ever interesting, 


here or in New York? Or China? Con- 
versation here is much more civilized; 
it concerns, just as Thyra says: ‘trou- 
bles they are having with bootleggers, 
best friends, latest loves or enemies,’ 
in other words, highly amusing topics, 
exactly the subjects that amuse the 
Easterners when discussed in the East. 
And then, as Thyra also inferred, the 
women are beautiful. And what’s the 
matter wit that?” 


Arthur Caesar 


[ene CAESAR; 

“There is nothing to say about a 
series of facts put down on paper to 
earn the stipend which pays the rent. 
That is economic determinism. I write 
for that reason, too, after a fashion. 
I know that Thyra will be invited to 
the Spitzers’ and the Morenos’ and 
that I’ll invite her to the boring Cae- 
sars, if she promises to be more inter- 
esting than her article.” 


Anita Page 


NITA PAGE: 

“T resent the ‘personally pleas- 
ing to someone in authority’ clause. 
I think it insulting because it general- 
izes, which is unfair. I don’t think 
this lady has seen Polly Moran. 

“T never have met actors who always 
talk about themselves. Of course, I 
go out very little, but I have found 
people only too anxious to ask for my 
viewpoint, not to talk of themselves. 

“T have only been a Hollywood girl 
for a year and a half, and I believe 
I retain a little outside viewpoint. 

“As it happened I wasn’t a waitress, 
I was a High School girl. 

“T am glad she likes to see us, even 
if only once a year.” 


Gossip of the Studios 


(Continued from page 103) 


N the worst wind storm the Pacific 

Coast has had this winter, Bebe 
Daniels flew north from Hollywood to 
San Francisco to take a peek at Mister 
Ben Lyon in his stage play, “The 
Boomerang.” Her plane was forced 
down at Visalia. She was unhurt. 


Al Green, who directed “Disraeli,” 
had his appendix removed and insisted 
upon sitting up and listening to a foot- 
ball game on the radio the next day. 


pe LOOS is in towne Meaning 
Hollywood. 

That is always an occasion for much 
rejoicing among the wits and _ intel- 
lectuals, and she was received with 
open arms. Wilson Mizner, famous 
Broadway figure who is probably cred- 
ited with more amusing stories con- 
nected with more interesting traditions 
than anyone who ever came from the 
Great White Way, was official host. 
He turned over to her the keys of the 
Brown Derby, which he owns and where 
he is host. 


And, of course, there was much ex- 
citement and reunions with her best 
friends, the Talmadges, Norma, Con- 
stance, Natalie Keaton and above all, 
Peg—the mother of the family and still 
the most interesting of its members. 
They say, you know, that Anita wrote 
“Gentlemen Prefer Blondes” in a draw- 
ing-room crossing the Continent just 
to amuse Peg, who was bored with the 
long train trip. ; 

Paul Whiteman can eat more than 
anyone in Hollywood. When West he 
eats everywhere and everything. When 
in New York he eats at Billy Lahiff’s 
Tavern on Forty-eighth Street, just 
east of Seventh Avenue. And, in addi- 
tion to the food, the thing which at- 
tracts Whiteman is a large, very large, 
cushioned seat Billy has fixed up in a 
corner for him. ; 

Vilma Banky is doing a picture called 
“Sunkissed.”” And what could be a 
more appropriate title for the beautiful 
Vilma? 


Music of the Sound 


Screen 
(Continued from page 6) 


numbers of Miss Miller’s picture. 

Two numbers from “Blaze o’ Glory,’ 
played by Wayne King and his orches- 
tra, make a popular Victor record. 
These numbers, ‘“‘Wrapped in a Red, 
Red Rose” and “Put a Little Salt on 
the Bluebird’s Tail,’ carry vocal re- 
frains by Ernie Birchill. 


? 


“r ORD BYRON OF BROADWAY,” 
a coming feature, provides Victor 
with an interesting tenor and orchestra 
record. Paul Oliver sings “Should 1?” 
with orchestra accompaniment, and 
Lewis James does “A Bundle of Old 
Love Letters,” also before an orchestra. 
“No, No, Nanette” in song film form 
brings back two popular numbers of a 
few years ago, “Tea For Two” and “I 
Want to Be Happy.” The Ipano 
Troubadours have made a fine fox trot 
recording of these two numbers for 
Columbia. 

Another excellent Columbia record 
offers “When I’m Looking at You” and 
“The Rogue Song” from “The Rogue 
Song.” Both are done as fox trots by 
the Columbia Photo Players. 

Chic Endor sings “Singin’ in the 
Bathtub” and “Lady Luck,” both hits 
of “The Show of Shows,’’for Columbia. 
You will like this record. 


Whatto Expect in 1930 


(Continued from page 51) 


Lillian Gish in “The Swan.” 

“Carmen,” with Bebe Daniels as the 
cigarette girl. 

Richard Barthelmess once again as 
an Oriental in “Son of the Gods.” 

“Broad-Minded,” another sequel to 
“The Cock-Eyed World,” with Victor 
McLaglen and Edmund Lowe together 
again. 

Greta Garbo in “Anna Christie” and 
“Romance.” 

The three coming war plays: “The 
Case of Sergeant Grischa,” “All Quiet 
on the Western Front,” and “Journey’s 
End.” 

The appearance of John McCormack, 
the tenor, in “I Hear You Calling Me.” 

And D. W. Griffith’s production of 
the life of Lincoln, with Walter Huston 
in the name part. 

Look this list over on January 1st, 
1931, and you will find at least eight 
of the season’s box-office winners. 


MUSIC OF THE 
SOUND SCREEN 


Follow the new records 

of sound film musical hits 

in The New Movie every 
month. 


THE 
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This Soothing Beauty 


Bath is Astonishing to 


Fastidious Women .. 
RESULTS ARE IMMEDIATE! 


RY the Linit Beauty Bath to make your skin smooth and 

soft and to give it an invisibly light “coating” of Linit 
powder so that dusting with talcum or using a skin whitener 
will be unnecessary. 


After the Linit Beauty Bath, the thin “coating” of Linit 
that is spread evenly and without excess, is so light that it 
cannot possibly stop the normal functioning of the pores. 


To enjoy this delightful Beauty Bath, merely 
dissolve half a package of Linit in your bath 
— bathe as usual, using your favorite soap, 
and then feel your skin! It will rival the 
smoothness and softness of a baby’s. 


White is the natural color of Linit and there is no need- 
less coloring or odor. Pure starch from corn is its main 
ingredient and being a vegetable product contains none 
of the mineral properties found in many cosmetics today. 


Doctors who specialize in skin treatment, generally 
recommend starch from corn for the super-sensitive skin 
of young babies. 


LINIT is sold by your GROCER 


BATHWAY TO A SOFT, SMOOTH SKIN 
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The Talkies Invade the Courts 


mations of young Gladstones, and the 
confusing disagreements of verbose 
alienists, by settling back in chairs pro- 
vided by the taxpayers and listening to 
the defendant, on the screen, tell why 
he drowned his wife’s pet poodle or mis- 
took her chin for the tenpin. 

And no additional charge for first 
nights, either. 

Before speculating on the competition 
the court-room might give your favor- 
ite cinema house a few years hence, 
and the sleuthing flatfeet the celluloid 
and recording disk might turn into 
soured file clerks, let us sit in on this 
police experiment which made talkie 


(Continued from page 58) 


history and gave a theatrical touch to 
the court-room. 

Judge Gordon was on the bench. 
The court-room was crowded with law- 
yers awaiting the outcome of this 
experiment of Director Lemuel B. 
Schofield, of the Department of Public 
Safety, the man who, after a political 
interval, stepped into the spotlight 
vacated by Major General Smedley D. 
Butler, of the United States Marine 
Corps. 

District Attorney John Monaghan 
and his entire staff of assistants, crim- 
inologists from large Eastern univer- 
sities, visiting police chiefs, lawyers 


Badminton, a game resembling tennis but played with longer rackets, is all 


the rage in Hollywood these days. 


Eddie Nugent and Sally Starr, featured 


players at Metro-Goldwyn, have just finished a game and they’re watching 
some other players try their luck. 
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and a sprinkling of judges occupied 
most of the seats in the court-room. 

Director Schofield, of course, was 
there, for it was his idea. And, being: 
a lawyer and former assistant district 
attorney himself, he knew that the 
future of his idea depended largely 
upon the judicial reception extended 
it by the jurist on the bench. 


A week or so previously the police 
had picked up a milk-wagon driver 
who had robbed twenty-five homes in 
the Oak Lane section of Philadelphia. 
His name was Harold Roller, thirty- 
two, married and no previous record. 
As crimes go, his derelictions were 
worth only a perfunctory piece in the 
newspapers. 

But it was about the time of Roller’s 
arrest that Director Schofield had his 
idea. As a prosecuting attorney he 
had seen cases lost because defense 
counsel accused the district attorney 
of using third-degree methods, or, what 
is known in the law as duress, in obtain- 
ing the confessions. 


Now every lawyer knows this is one 
of the stock arguments when they 
defend a client whose written confes- 
sion is in the hands of the prosecutor. 
Many times, no doubt, it is a just 
argument. But just as many times, 
perhaps, it is an adroit bit of psychol- 
ogy on the part of the lawyer to sway 
the jury in favor of his defendant. 


How on earth, it struck Director 
Schofield, could a defense lawyer com- 
plain of duress and third degree, if the 
confession of the criminal was filmed 
and recorded in a talkie which would 
depict the exact circumstances under 
which the confession was obtained? 
The idea gave birth to action and 
Harold Roller happened along to play 
the leading role in the experiment; 
receiving, incidentally, enough press 
notices to warm an actor with the heart 
of Grant’s statue. ‘ 


Schofield summoned a Fox Movie- 
tone man to the next “stand up” of 
prisoners in the roll room of the detec- 
tive bureau, a_ stuffy, smoke-filled 
inquisition chamber where the racke- 
teers and murderers answer as uwun- 
truthfully as they can the questions 
the detectives ask. And the talkie 
exhibited later in the court-room showed 
what the camera got. 


You could have heard a pin drop 
when Judge Gordon concluded his opin- 
ion on the admissibility of that picture 
as evidence. It was supererogation 
for him to direct everybody to remain 
quiet while the talkie was being shown 
and to order court attaches to turn out 
the lights and draw the shades. No- 
body was stirring anyhow, and attend- 
ants already were on their way to the 
darkening devices. For here was a 
drama the like of which no director on 
a movie lot ever constructed. 


There was an instant of darkness, 
giving an eerie touch to the staid old 
court of justice. Then, from one side 
of the room, a narrow shaft of light 
expanded, spreading a picture on a 
sheet about eight by ten feet, on the 
other side. 

On that screen was a man of thirty- | 


two, an exact likeness of the hunched 
figure of the prisoner, who now sat, 
head hung, beside his counsel, never 
once looking up or paying the slight- 
est attention to his own voice, which 
was reverberating, bell-like, through- 
out the court-room. There were two 
other figures on the screen, those of 
Inspector William Connelly, head of 
the Philadelphia Detective Bureau, 
who was questioning Roller, and a 
young woman stenographer. 

“T have made no promises nor have 
I been beaten or forced into making 
this confession,” the Harold Roller on 
the screen was saying. But the Harold 
Roller in the audience was still sitting 
dejectedly at the prisoner’s docket, 
head hung lower, while the jury’s 
attention was fixed now on the Harold 
Roller who was the leading actor. 

“T am doing this,” his voice, in its 
amplification, boomed to the jurors, 
“for my own benefit, so that when I 
get out I will be able to go straight 
again.” 

It took six minutes.in all, this first 
confession ever to be talked from a 
sereen in a court-room. The prisoner 
went through all the details of how he 
had found a master key to the houses 
he robbed, how he learned the habits 
of the occupants while he was serving 
milk, and how he managed to call when 
they were out. 


At the conclusion of the picture the 
interest in the trial seemed to wane. 
A recess was declared, and it was like 
an intermission between acts. Every- 
body filed out. But in this “show” very 
few came back. The talkie was the whole 
performance. The spectators had seen 
talkie and legal history made. 


B E it said, however, that the talking 
confession was admitted over the 
strongest objections of an enterprising 
young lawyer, John Whitaker Lord, Jr. 
Already he has served notice that he 
will file an appeal, so sentence on his 
client, who was convicted in fourteen 
minutes, was deferred. 


In a fervid plea Mr. Lord argued 
that the inaccuracies apt to develop 
in filming and sound recording were 
manifold. He painted a picture of an 
unscrupulous district attorney, if he 
wished to, ordering the film cut to suit 
his case. He pointed out how in make- 
believe the screen portrays the same 
face acting, talking and singing, when 
in reality the composite the publie gets 
of that face may be the face of one, the 


speaking voice of another, and the sing- _ 


ing voice of still a third person. And he 
called motion picture experts to the 
witness stand to substantiate his plea. 

Judge Gordon, however, saw differ- 
ently.. He turned an attentive ear to 
the experts, who told how much leger- 
demain could be performed with cellu- 
loid and the recording disk, then asked: 
“In your opinion has the confession 
just exhibited been tampered with? 
Is the figure and the voice of the pris- 
oner on the screen the same as that 
of this defendant here?” 


: The experts were forced to answer 
“yes,” and therein was the weakness of 
Mr. Lord’s fight to keep the talkies out 
of the court-room. 

“T see no grounds to exclude this pic- 
ture,” said Judge Gordon. “Still photo- 
graphs, when properly identified, 
always are admissible as_ evidence. 
There are certain advantages in talk- 
ing pictures, both to the defendant and 
the Commonwealth. The courts of the 
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land have always recognized the use of 
scientific inventions.” 

The appeal which Mr. Lord will file 
with the appellate courts is welcomed by 
the district attorney. Had the decision 
gone the other way and the talkie been 
barred as evidence, it was the intention 
of Director Schofield, through the dis- 
trict attorney’s office, to have the case 
finally adjudicated in the higher courts. 


The consensus among legal experts, 
however, is that Judge Gordon has 
made a judicious decision which will be 
far reaching in its effects, one that is 
likely to be sustained and will trans- 
form the court-rooms of the country 
into improvised motion-picture houses. 
Already Director Schofield has filmed 
the confession of a young man who 
is charged with the murder of his 
sweetheart, and, at this writing, that 
case is about ready to go on trial. 

As to the future of the talkies in 
police work, who is there to predict ac- 
curately?. For in this age today’s wildest 
dream is commonplace tomorrow. But 
the talkies have unplumbed possibilities. 
And they are many. 

Regardless of all master-minding 
with which fiction has draped its fa- 
vorite sleuths, any honest detective 
will tell you that the success he 
achieves can be measured by the num- 
ber of stool-pigeons he knows. He gets 
his information from somebody who 
has seen, heard, or knows something. 


Why not, then, give these _ stool- 
pigeons talkie cameras? 
Take the detective trick of wire- 


tapping, for instance. A _ detective 
hears something, makes an arrest. The 
crook then corrals an army of high 
priced counsel who recruit an array of 
witnesses to call the detective a liar. 
But suppose that tapped wire is hooked 
up to a sound recording device? 

But how can you make a prisoner 
confess before a camera? You can’t. 
Neither can you make him give an oral 
or written confession. But he can 
repudiate a written confession on the 
witness stand. He could declare he did 
not say what he is purported to have 
said. Could he do that if his likeness 
and voice were on the screen? 

Suppose he admits on the stand hav- 
ing made a confession, but that what 
he said in his written confession is un- 
true, that what he is saying now, on 
the witness stand, is the truth, and he 
swears by all that is holy that he did 
not feloniously assault John Jones. 

The jury is impressed, perhaps, by 
his sincerity now. But the jury did 
not see him when he made the written 
confession which the district attorney 
has offered as Exhibit A. The jury 
has no way of knowing under what 
circumstances he gave it. Maybe he 
has been kept without food, cuffed by 
detectives. The poor devil might de- 
serve sympathy. After all, he denies 
the truth of the statement. 

But suppose, as the jury is filling its 
mind with reasonable doubt, a talkie 
confession is flashed on the screen, 
showing the chief of police or the dis- 
trict attorney saying almost sympa- 
thetically: “Remember, anything you 
say can be used against you. Do you 
want to tell us about it?” 

The jury’s doubt would soon flee as 
the drama on the screen unfolded be- 
fore it, as the prisoner, looking a little 
more sincere on the screen than he does 
now on the witness stand, tells how he 
did feloniously and with malice afore- 
thought assault one John Jones. 
Wouldn’t it help you to judge? 


other's 
first aide 


Ho” many times a week do you have 
to drop everything to be the family 
nurse?—Father cuts his finger, little 
brother bumps his head, baby lays his 
hand against the hot stove, sister de- 
velops a terrifying cough from going out 
without rubbers. From morning until 
night you never know what little hurt or 
big mishap you'll have to treat. 


“Vaseline” Petroleum Jelly is your First 
Aid. Put it right up front in the medi- 
‘cine chest—keep a jar on the kitchen 
shelf—see that the whole family gets the 
habit of using it. Think of “Vaseline” 
Petroleum Jelly first of all for every 
minor emergency. 
° 

And remember when you buy that the 
trademark Vaseline on the package is 
your assurance you are getting the gen- 
|uine product of the Chesebrough Mfg. 
Gos €ons'd, 17 State Street, New York. 
© Chesebrough Mfg. Co., Cons’d, 1930 


Vaseline 


REG. U. S. PAT, OFF. 


PETROCEUM: JEELY 


FOR 
minor cuts burns 
scratches scalds 
bumps blisters 
bruises chafing 
frost bites head colds 


throat-irritations 
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Hollywood’s Gamest Troupers 


Frankie Bailey was a Broadway 

idol of her day.. Back in the old 

Weber and Fields revues she led 

the famous beauties, possessing the 

most talked-about legs of her gen- 

eration. Now she plays small roles 
in Hollywood. 


in King Arthur’s Court,” is doing bits 
in Sennett’s comedies. 


LORENCE TURNER, old Vitagraph 
star for six years during the era 
that Maurice Costello, Florence Law- 


“Dancing Daughters.” 


(Continued from page 101) 


rence, Clara Kimball Young and others 
were big people, and when Blanche 
Sweet, Norma Talmadge, Mary Pick- 
ford and others were starting out, was 
starred for four years in England after 
her American film work. Her company 
was called Turner Films, Incorporated, 
London. You saw her in “Padlocked,”’ 
with Lois Moran. She played small 
parts in two Glen Tryon pictures, and 
Douglas Fairbanks used her for the 
Mother Superior in “The Iron Mask.” 


Florence Lawrence, the original Bio- 
graph Girl, the first of the feminine 
picture stars, the one whom Norma and 
Constance Talmadge used to imitate be- 
hind the family barn when they were 
schoolgirls, was a star for many years. 
Now she plays lesser roles. She did 
a bit in “Resurrection” with Rod La 
Rocque and Dolores Del Rio. The end 
of her prominence in pictures came in 
1915, when she was ill for four 
years as the result of an accident in 
making a picture. In addition to her 
work in an occasional bit part she is 
in the cosmetic business in Hollywood, 
making beauty for the very girls who 
adored her as a star. 


Kathlyn Williams, remembered as the 
star in the serial, “The Adventures of 
Kathlyn,” and as the star of over two 
hundred other film _ productions, 
played the mother of Joan Crawford in 
Miss Williams 
is one of those who likes to work in a 
picture now and then more for her own 
pleasure than for any other reason. 
She is the wife of Charles Eyton, for 
many years general manager at Lasky’s 
Studio. She is still besieged by the auto- 
graph corps when she makes an appear- 
ance about Hollywood and is still strik- 
ingly beautiful. The sudden death of 
her son was the reason she gave up 
her picture work so abruptly several 
years ago. 


Perhaps you enjoyed the roéle of the 
Russian general played by Michael 
Vavitch in George Arliss’ “Disraeli.” 
Vivitch has climbed from small bits 
to good parts in the last year. At one 
time Vavitch was a light opera baritone 
au an idol in the jolly days of the 

zar. 


Cissy Fitzgerald, the famous “Wink” | 


girl on the vaudeville stage and in 
musical comedy twenty years ago, plays 
in films now. She had a bit in “Sally” 
with Marilyn Miller, in “His Lucky 
Day” and in “The Painted Angel.” 
Cissy is the same irrepressible merry- 
maker; gray hair hasn’t changed that. 

Carol Holloway was a star in serials 


Francis Ford, who used to co-star 
with Grace Cunard, as he is today. 
An able actor, he plays interesting 


roles with distinction. But he isn’t 
counted a star. 


with Antonio Moreno for Vitagraph, 
in 1918, 719, and ’20. Then followed 
starring roles with American Films, in 
American Beauty Comedies. Her most 
recent work was with Nancy Carroll 
and Ford Sterling in “Chicken a la 
King,” in which she played a bit as the 
wife of Sterling. 


Ree STEWART, former Triangle 
star with his own company, and 
serial king at Universal, who also 
starred for Goldwyn and Selznick, is 
playing smaller rdles. He plays a bit in 
“The Lone Star Ranger” with George 
O’Brien and Sue Carol, and the part 
of the lieutenant commander in “Men 
Without Women.” 

Rose Tapley was a star on the legiti- 
mate stage working until she became 
a Vitagraph star at the Flatbush stu- 
dio. Her recent bit work in pictures 
includes “The Charlatan,” and “The 
Last of Mrs. Cheyney” with Norma 
Shearer, in which she played a guest 
at a garden party. In “East Is East” 
with Lon Chaney, she has a single 
spoken line as the wife of an English 
tourist. 

Anne Schaefer, once a Vitagraph 
star, often plays bits with Corinne 
Griffith. When Corinne was breaking 
in as a frightened school kid in the old 

(Continued on page 112) 


Famous Motion Picture Writers Who Contribute Regularly 
to The New Movie Magazine: 


Herb Howe 
Grace Kingsley 
Walter Winchell 
Dick Hyland 


Adela Rogers St. Johns 


Rosalind Shaffer 
Homer Croy 
Frederick James Smith 
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First Aids to Beauty 


(Continued from page 104) 


too, that it is used with discretion and 
taste. Any hair coloring, badly applied 
or used when it is not really necessary, 
only accentuates the lines on the face 
and throws the natural color harmony 
out of balance. 


“W ILL the use of lipstick thicken 
the lips?” 

Actually, of course, it will not. In 
practice, lip rouge, if applied too heav- 
ily, will spoil the contour of the mouth. 
Remember to follow the outlines of your 
lips when you use rouge. If your lips 
are heavy, do not apply the lipstick to 
the very edge. If, on the other hand, 
your lips are thin you may be generous 
with the rouge. The coloring of the 
lips should not overbalance the color- 
ing of your eyes. Girls with light eyes 
should use a light shade of lipstick. 
Girls with large, dark eyes and natur- 
ally heavy lashes and brows may use 
more vivid coloring on their lips. 


But the use of lipstick has nothing 
to do with the contour of your mouth, 
if you follow the natural lines. In fact 
some sort of lip salve is absolutely 
essential to keep the lips from drying 
or chapping, even if you use it so spar- 
ingly that it cannot be detected. 


IN oY. for some superstitions about 
the hands. Women who are em- 
ployed in offices or do housework com- 
plain that it is impossible to keep the 
hands in good condition. By which they 
mean that they cannot wear pointed 
nails or maintain a high gleaming pol- 


ish. The rules for daintiness of the 
hands for women who work at home 
or in an office are quite simple. Every 
kitchen and every office sheuld be kept 
supplied with some sort of hand lotion, 
a good nail brush, an orange stick, a 
nail file and a buffer. Women who are 
busy with their hands should not at- 
tempt an extremely manicured look. 
Long pointed nails are easily broken 
and nails of uneven length are most 
unattractive. The nails should be kept 
neatly rounded and rather short. 
After a day’s work, every business 
woman should scrub her hands thor- 
oughly, clean the nails and apply a good 
lotion. For daily use she should use a 
light polish, which she may acquire 
with the buffer or by application of 
one of the liquid preparations. If she 
uses the liquid it should be frequently 
removed and renewed. The deeper 
tints for the nails should be reserved 
for evening use. Any extreme mani- 
cure is horribly out of place in a 
business office where cleanliness and 
efficiency should come before anything. 


Ja Renee superstition that is even 
more popular with men than women 
is that a cold shower is the ideal bath. As 
a matter of fact, a cold shower without 
soap is not really cleansing at all. The 
average human being, living in the aver- 
age dusty environment, needs a warm 
tubbing, with soap, every day. Cold 
water is invigorating but not cleansing. 
The ideal bath is a warm tub followed, 
if you like, by a cold shower or at 
least a cooler rinse. 


They Act Their Age in 
New York 


(Continued from page 71) 


alive today if he had heeded the counsel 
of physicians and others and stayed 
away from the gay places. But Rudie, 
they will tell you, kept postponing his 
visit to the hospital until it was too late. 

Other visiting players ought to take 
this warning to heart before it is too 
late to keep that schoolgirl complexion. 
They should remember that the super- 
visors and other cinema magnates have 
the last word. They can tell them how 
much money they will pay them, what 
billing they will get and what réles they 
can have. 


When you are on top, you can do the 
dictating, even in the movies, but when 
you are skidding, as many of them do 
after a brief session before the fickle 
public, you take what they offer. 

Maybe that’s why Mary Pickford, 
who still remains ‘‘America’s Sweet- 
heart,” doesn’t do her showing off in 
the night clubs or on Broadway. 

The Hollywood stars who celebrate 
too much are as forgotten as the names 
of the lads who stayed up in a plane 
over St. Louis for 420 hours. 


Next Month — 


MARY PICKFORD’S REAL PHILOSOPHY 
OF LIFE 


By ADELA ROGERS ST. JOHNS 


Watch for it! 


| 
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Richard Dix 


Richard Dix, celebrated R. K. O. motion 


picture star says: 


“T have observed that the real beauties— 
the girls that quickly outgrow the ‘extra’ 
class— always seem to have that live, lus- 
trous type of hair. It registers so well under 
studio lights...” 


You, too, may have lustrous hair by using 
Hennafoam—the shampoo that contains a 
pinch of henna. Buy a bottle at your drug- 
gist’s or send 10 cents fora generous sample 
to Dept. 2TO, The Hennafoam Corporation, 
511 W. 42nd Street, New York City. 

For sale at most Woolworth 5c and 10c stores 


Follow the Guide to the Best Films— 
a monthly feature of The NEW 
MOVIE Magazine. 
in touch with all the pictures you 


It will keep you 


“ae “ul 
simply must see. 


*Anp I made it all myself! 
Thanks to the Woman’s Insti- 
tute, I can now make all my 
own clothes and have two or 
three dresses for the money I 
used to spend on one! For the 
first time in my life, I know 
that my clothes have style/” 

No matter where you live, 
you, too, can learn at home to 
make stylish, becoming clothes 
and hats at great savings, and 
earn $20 to $40 a week besides. 

Just mail the coupon and 
let us tell you all about the 
Woman’s Institute and its won- 
derful new courses in Dressmak- 
ing and Millinery. 


| WOMAN’S INSTITUTE, Dept. 92-B, Scranton, Pa. 


Please send me your Free Booklet, ‘‘“Making Beau- | 
tiful Clothes,’’? and full details of your home-study | 
course in the subject I have checked below. I am 

] most interested in— | 
{ C1 How to Make Smart Clothes for Myself 

CJ How to Become a Successful Dressmaker | 
] () How to Make Distinctive, Becoming Hats 

() How to Earn Money at Home I 
] CO How to Prepare Tempting, Well-balanced Meals f 
] IN AINIO Sscteaveteumec cascade ccscscnvectoteencantat ietecetccavecercnitseeceeieescare 

(Please state whether Mrs. or Miss) | 


| scares snusndvubsucaceconssccucecereccensetcennunnecincenranoccatesccteterestees 
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Hollywood’s Gamest Troupers 


(Continued from page 110) 


Florence Turner was a famous star of the early motion picture 


days. 


Then went to England and starred for some years in British 


films. Now she is back in Hollywood, playing smaller roles. Above, 
as Lois Moran’s mother in “ Padlocked.” 


Vitagraph studio, Anne taught her all 
about movie makeup. She played a bit 
in “Prisoners” and “Lilies of the Field.” 

Many old ball players, stars in their 
day as Babe Ruth is in ours, bask 
in the uncertain spotlight of films. 
Mike Donlin, star with the New York 
Giants from 1904 to 1910, plays in many 
Bill Haines pictures. His latest role 
is in “Take It Big” with Van and 
Schenck. 

Ethel Clayton starred with the old 
Lubin company, with Robertson Cole, 
and drew a salary of five thousand dol- 
lars a week as star at the Lasky lot. 
She plays the speaking role of the society 
matron in “Hit the Deck” and promises 
to be among the number of old timers 
whose stage experience will make her 
in demand for the talkies. 

Greta Almroth, star of Swedish pic- 
tures when Nils Asther was making a 
humble beginning, was the Garbo of 
Sweden. She plays a bit in “Dream of 
Love” with Joan Crawford, as an in- 
furiated revolutionist in a scene with 
Warner Oland. 


Tesure CHAUTARD is really Holly- 
wood’s grand old man. You know 
him as the priest in ‘Seventh Heaven,” 
the priest in “Tiger Rose” with Lupe 
Velez, as a soldier in “Marianne” with 
Marion Davies, and as Pére Goriot in 
“Paris at Midnight.” He was identified 
with the Folies Bergere for ten years, 
writing and acting. He was associated 
with such men as Sardou, Paul Bourget, 
Edmund Rostand, and Henri Bernstein, 
as producer and stage director. 

In addition to his bit work, which is 


done more for love than money, he is 
technical adviser and does French dia- 
logue for many films. In his early days 
in Hollywood, he directed many famous 
people such as Jeanne Eagels, Pauline 
Frederick, Clara Kimball Young, Elsie 
Ferguson, Holbrook Blinn, Alice Brady, 
and others. 

Charlotte Walker, famous stage star 
who originated the feminine role in 
“The Trail of the Lonesome Pine” and 
many other productions, plays a bit in 
“South Sea Rose” with Lenore Ulric. 
She is the Mother Superior. 

Barbara Tennant, former Universal, 
Biograph, Tannhauser and Lasky star, 
played several bits in Sennett comedies 
recently. 

Tommie Dugan, vaudeville headliner 
and featured actor on Broadway, plays 
a bit in Dolores Del Rio’s “The Bad 
One.” 

Harry Myers, famous for his work 
in “The Connecticut Yankee,’ ‘Main 
Street,” and “Grounds for Divorce,” 
plays small réles in “Dream of Love,” 
“Exit Smiling,” “Wonder of Women” 
and “Monte Carlo.” He is working now 
with Charlie Chaplin. 

Eulalie Jenson, old Vitagraph star, is 
still beautiful with her dark eyes and 
curling heavy hair; she played a bit as 
a canteen worker in “‘She Goes to War.” 

Ed Cecil, handsome leading man with 
the old Biograph company, now plays 
bits in Westerns and serials. 

Allen Sears, a very fine actor, from 
the same company as Cecil, is playing 
bits and occasional heavies at Uni- 
versal. 

Tom Nawn, old vaudevillian on the 


Proctor circuit, plays a bit in John Mc- 
Cormack’s new picture. 

Rosa Gore, for years teamed with 
Dan Crimmins, her husband, in vaude- 
ville, as Crimmins and Gore, a star 
team, plays the talkative landlady in 
“Redemption” with John Gilbert. She 
also plays as a New England gossip in 
“South Sea Rose” with Lenore Ulric. 

There is Charles Wellesley, an old- 
time English actor, famous in his day, 
who plays an officer in “The Sky 
Hawk.” Mary Mersch, former leading 
woman in films, plays the nurse in 
“Christina.” Then there is Sam Allen, 
a very fine actor, verging into sixty- 


five years; he plays eccentric types for | 


bits. August Tollaire, from the French 
stage, demands and gets seventy-five 
dollars a day to play mayors with long 
white whiskers and striped trousers and 
high hats, with cutaway coats, in 
French villages. There is no one else 
who can play Tollaire’s bits. 

Character réles are often played by 
Edmund Breese; he was once starred 
in many plays, including “The Lion and 
the Mouse.” 

Mortimer Snow, who was the idol of 
the Eastern stock companies, around 
Troy and Scranton especially, and who 
originated a leading réle in ‘When 
Knighthood Was in Flower,” plays bits 
demanding a capable and handsome 
actor. 

Fifteen years ago Claire MacDowell 
was starred opposite Frank Mayo in 
“The Bronze Bride.” She played lead- 
ing roles on both the stage and screen, 
especially with the old Vitagraph com- 
pany. Her first big character role’ was 
as the mother of Novarro in “Ben-Hur.” 
She played the mother of Eleanor 
Boardman in “Redemption” and played 
a bit in “Behind That Curtain.” 


ICK TRAVERS, famous at the out- 

break of the war, has found that 
an ungrateful public forgets heroes. 
Travers was a leading man with the 
old Essanay Company in Chicago, and 
had been a very popular stage actor 
before that. After the war, to which 
he went as a volunteer, attaining the 
rank of colonel, he found himself for- 
gotten. He had played leads with Mabel 
Normand. Recently he had a small 
role in “The Iron Mask;” he had a 
good bit in “Unholy Night’ and played 
an English officer in “Men Without 
Women.” The talkies may pull him out 
of oblivion, for he is a good actor. 

Joseph Cawthorn came to the movies 
two years ago from a long and con- 
spicuously successful stage career. 
Bits have helped Cawthorn break into 
better parts recently; beginning with a 
bit in “The Secret Studio” with Olive 
Borden, “Two Girls Wanted’. and 
“Strictly Confidential,” he progressed 
to better dialect parts in “Speakeasy,” 
“Jazz Heaven,” and “Dance Hall.” 
Recently he played Gremio with Fair- 
banks and Pickford in “Taming of the 
Shrew.” 

And so they come. Every director, 
with an eye to old times, hires them 
when he wants real work done. And 
sometimes when he just wants to help 
for old times’ sake. 


Their First Fans 
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after that, the maid taking the best 
of care of Janet always. 

“She loved pictures always, and her 
favorite was Gloria Swanson. She never 
missed a Swanson picture. Also, for 
some reason, she adored serials. When | 
James Cruze made ‘The Million-Dollar | 
Mystery,’ I simply couldn’t keep her 
away from the theatre.” 


Gary Cooper 


“Tae older boys and girls in the 
neighborhood where we lived in | 
Helena, Montana, nicknamed Gary ‘Bub- | 
bles,’”’ explained Gary’s mother to me.: 
“T never did know why It is very sel- 
dom that a nickname is given for any 
reason, or if there is a reason, it is for- 
gotten, but the neighborhood children 
always called Gary ‘Bubbles’ as long as 
we stayed there.” 

Gary weighed eight pounds when he 
was born, and he never missed sleep or 
nourishment, but was a healthy young- 
ster. 

“Tt was when Gary was eleven 
months old that he took his first step,” 
his mother went on. “Arthur, Gary’s 
brother, and I visited England at this 
time, and whether it was the excitement 
of the travel idea or what, at any rate 
it was the night before we left that 
Gary took his first steps. His father 
walked with him around the room once 
and then let him go it alone. Gary tod- 
dled all the way around the room by 
himself before tumbling into his dad’s 
arms. He seemed awfully proud of 
himself and wanted to try it again, but 
we held him back. 

“Gary adored his brother Arthur, and | 
would do anything his older brother | 
told him. He would also fight for him 
at the drop of the hat. Once when Gary 
was only three years old, Arthur was | 


about to have a fight with some bigger 
boys—boys of nine and ten years old. 
Gary was so mad that he stepped up to | 
take the fight away from Arthur and | 
clean up the gang himself! The little | 
kid’s nerve so amused the older children 
that they started laughing and forgot 
all about the fight. 

“When Gary was four his one inter- 
est was in trains. The family hunted 
for hours one day for him, and found 
him finally down at the railroad tracks, 
a mile from home. He was just on the 
point of hailing a train from the van- 
tage point of the middle of the track 
when he was discovered!” 

Gary’s interest was not confined to 
trains, however. The Indians near his 
home held a great interest for him. He 
became acquainted with some of them 
at the State Fair Grounds in Helena 
when he was a very little fellow, and 
from them he learned to make Indian 
garments—war vests and war bonnets. 
He got the materials, skins and beads 
and thread, from the Indians, and he 
would sit and sew with them while he 
listened to their talk to the little boy of 
whom they were very fond. 

“He also learned to stuff birds when 
he was only ten or twelve years old,’ 
his mother said. “He bought a book on 
taxidermy, doubtless incited to interest 
in wild birds by the talk of the Indians, 
and he really turned out several very 
good examples of taxidermy. His sub- 
jects were eagles and white owls.” 

(Continued on page 114) 
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Their First Fans 


His favorite dish when.a child was 
oatmeal, and when he had had enough, 
he would always say, ““That’s a much.” 

Bill Hart was Gary’s idol on the 
screen when Gary was eight. He used 
to insist, whenever he went with his 
parents to see a Bill Hart picture, in 
sitting through it twice! 


Norma Shearer 


OUR ideals are not to be smashed 

regarding at least one actress. 
Norma Shearer wasn’t a red, speckled, 
ugly little baby. She was very pink and 
white and dainty, just as she is now. 

“T was afraid to look at her,” said 
Norma’s mother the other day, as we 
chatted beside the open fire in her 
pretty bungalow living-room. “I just 
knew she would be ugly and red. But 
she wasn’t. She was like a little pink- 
and-white wax doll. She weighed six 
and a half pounds and was always 
healthy and smiling and happy. 

“My three children were born rather 
close together, and I was rather ap- 
palled when I found myself with three 
babies on my hands. But they were al- 
ways very companionable, played to- 
gether happily, and were great pals. 

“When the girls were little, Athole 
was considered the beauty of the fam- 
ily. The girls look very much alike, 
however. They were devoted to each 
other, but Norma was a tease. How- 
ever, Athole always got even with her 
in some good-natured way. Norma was 
a little tomboy and liked playing with 
boys. She enjoyed all their games. She 
even played baseball when a very little 
girl, and no boy could beat her at climb- 
ing trees. And she was an expert at 
skiing. Somehow she never had any 
accidents. 

“One sport, though, she never seemed 
to master, and that was horseback rid- 
ing. She always seemed to be afraid 
of horses. She would get on and ride 
sometimes, because her pride made her 
ashamed to admit that she was afraid, 
but she never became the horsewoman 
that her sister was. 

“But she was a wonderful swimmer, 
learning in the St. Lawrence River, near 
our summer home in Canada. By the 
time she was five, she was an expert at 
swimming and diving. All the children 
took to the water like ducks. 

“T had only one fright about Norma 
in connection with the water. One day 
she and Athole decided to go sailing in 
a little boat we had. When they got 
out some way—that was ona small lake 
—a squall came up, something went 
wrong with their tiller, and the girls 
were at the mercy of the waves. Some 
lumbermen nearby rushed out in their 
boat and brought the girls safe to the 
little wharf. 

“Although such an _ outdoor girl, 
Norma loved music, and always, from 
the time she was six years old, when 
she began to study the piano, she would 
practise four hours every day without 
being scolded.” 

(I can just hear mothers reading this 
to their little daughters! ) 

Norma took all her musical examina- 
tions, passing with credit, when she was 
sixteen, and could have taken her con- 
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cert examinations only that this was 
not allowed until she was eighteen. 

“My mother was very straight-laced, 
and when Norma would say that she 
meant to be an actress, mother would 
frown. When Norma, who loved to 
dance, would turn on the phonograph 
and improvise steps, mother would tell 
her to stop her nonsense.” 

Even as a child, Norma took part in 
many entertainments for the returned 
soldiers during the World War. 

“The school boys, many of them only 
fourteen, went to war, lying about their 
ages,’ Mrs. Shearer said. ‘“‘One boy 
was much in love with Norma. He 
wanted her to kiss him good-bye when 
he went to war, but she wouldn’t do it. 
Then afterward, when he had gone, she 
cried because she was sorry she hadn’t 
kissed him.” 


Laura La Plante 


| [es LA PLANTE ran away from 
school the very first day in kinder- 
garten! 

That doesn’t mean, though, that she 
was a wayward child. Indeed, listen to 
the sequel. She ran away from one 
school and right into another. Laura 
always was of a choosey mind, and 
maybe she wanted to compare the rela- 
tive merits of the schools. 

“At any rate,’ explained her mother, 
“somebody at the other school recog- 
nized her and brought her home before 
we had time to worry about her.” 

Laura was a thoughtful little girl for 
others. She worried about the other 
children in the neighborhood if they 
hadn’t proper care, and on one occasion 
brought a small, disheveled child home 
with her, declaring she meant to keep 
her! Only the arrival of the child’s dis- 
tracted mother, who threatened the tiny 
Laura with kidnaping, relieved Laura’s 
mother from a feeling of terrible re- 
sponsibility about the little waif. 

“Laura always mothered her sister 
Violet,” said Laura’s mother. “She 
worried more about Violet’s feet get- 
ting wet and other childish misadven- 
tures than I did. When Violet’s first 
teeth had to be pulled, it was Laura 
who comforted her and who gave Violet 
her most cherished doll to console her. 

“Speaking of school, Laura learned 
so fast in kindergarten that she was 
soon teaching the other children! And 
she learned to draw well at a very early 
age. 
“Maybe Laura wouldn’t want me to 
tell it, but the very first word she 
learned to say was the name of a boy 
in the neighborhood. She was about a 
year old, and the boy used to peep 
through the fence and call to her as she 
sat in her little buggy on the sunny 
porch. His name was Harold, and one 
day she suddenly spoke his name quite 
plainly. 

_“Also she surprised us one day by 
rising by herself to her feet and walk- 
ing out of the door. I don’t know 
whether the conversation of her elders 
didn’t please her or what. She was a 
year old then. Maybe she suddenly de- 
cided it was high time she walked. She 
was an independent little thing like that 
—thought things out for herself. 


“She weighed six and a quarter 
pounds when she was born and was al- 
ways a healthy child. The measles was 
the only thing she suffered from. 

“Laura always loved the theatre, and 
would sit absorbed at any sort of play, 
from Shakespeare to a picture comedy.” 


Doug Fairbanks, Jr. 


OUG FAIRBANKS, JR., was a fat 

little baby, but rather pale and 
quiet. He was always a little dreamer. 
He and his mother were very great 
pals. 

He was always ahead of other chil- 
dren at school, and he early showed an 
aptitude for drawing. When only nine 
years old, Doug drew a caricature of 
Raymond Hitchcock, which, on being 
seen by a showman connected with 
Hitchcock, was bought by him and was 
subsequently used as an advertisement 
for a Hitchcock revue. 

His mother took Doug to Paris to 
study art, and the two came home when 
their money gave out, young Doug 
going into pictures. 


Gwen Lee 


7 | Baeteonss Gwen was born,” said 
pretty Mrs. Lee, Gwen’s mother, 
“T had a very pretty picture of a blue- 
eyed, blonde-haired girl over the man- 
tel-shelf and used to look at it every 
day and hope that, if I had a girl, she 
would look like that child. And, be- 
lieve it or not, she really does resemble 
that picture!” 

We sat in the cosy little drawing- 
room of Gwen’s Hollywood home and 
drank tea as we chatted. One reflected 
that Gwen could hardly help, as one 
glanced at her mother, being pretty and 
blonde. 

“She weighed eight pounds when she 
was born,” Mrs. Lee went on, “and was 
always a happy, healthy child. She 
cried a lot, just at first, but would al- 
ways turn right around and smile. 

“Gwen always loved music, and one 
of the first ways she played it was to 
sit behind a chair, put her hands 
through the rungs and pretend she was 
playing the piano. She began to study 
early and has become a fair musician. 
As she got older, however, she grew ~ 
fond of acting and the theatre. 


“Just once she ran away from home. 
She was a very little girl, and one day 
her two chums coaxed her to run away 
and have her picture taken with them. 
We searched and searched for her, but 
finally she came home with her two 
friends, quite nonchalantly. 


“Gwen always loved dolls, and though 
she discarded them at ten or there- 
abouts I saved them and still have 
them. She loved pets, too, and had one 
little Spitz dog nine years. She lost 
him in Chicago—he wandered away 
from the house some way—and we 
never found any trace of him. Gwen 
was so broken up about that she re- 
fused to own another pet for years 
afterward. 

“My daughter always wanted to go 

(Continued on page 116) 
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signed the contract, he saw that he had 
hold of a live wire and started immedi- 
ately for Hollywood where he made a 
good contact. ; 
Good news: she is not married. 
The line forms on the right. 


REDRIC MARCH: I have had the 

pleasure of introducing to you people 
from many different trades and pro- 
fessions, but this is the first time I have 
been able to present a banker to you. 
So, ladies and gentlemen, allow me to 
introduce Banker March. 

At least, that’s the way he started 
out. And then he slipped and became 
an actor. 

His family was a proud family, with- 
out a blemish, and then along came 
Fredric. Well, his Ma just pretty 
nearly cried her eyes out. 

Fredric started in to learn the bank- 
ing business in Racine, Wisconsin, with 
his father and mother directors, and 
a board meeting once in a while in the 
woodshed. After he had grown older, 
young Banker March started at the 
Racine High School where he graduated 
and then attended the University of 
Wisconsin, where he studied more bank- 
ing. ; 

In 1920 he graduated with honors, 
winning a scholarship offered by Frank 
Vanderlip, the great banker. Fredric 
was thrilled—think of that! A chance 
to work in a New York City bank! 
Packing his suitcase, Fredric came to 
New York—to find Mr. Vanderlip had 
resigned and that the new boss didn’t 
want any Wisconsin help. 

Our hero didn’t want to go back 
home after they had given him such a 
big send-off, so he looked around for a 
job and finally got one actin’. Pretty 
soon he was with the Theatre Guild, 
and before long he was acting in 
Hollywood. 

He is now the only actor in Holly- 
wood who can keep his bank book bal- 
anced. 

But, girls, don’t get on the train and 
start out to Hollywood just yet hoping 
to open up a joint account with Fred- 
ric—his wife, Florence Eldridge, might 
object. 

And so that is the story of a young 
man who started out to be a banker 
and ended up a rich movie actor with 
money in half a dozen banks. 


E will now turn our attention to 

the Pride of Pueblo—GRANT 
WITHERS himself. That’s his real 
name, just as William Haines is Will- 
iam’s real name. 

Grant’s father was in the fuel busi- 
ness and his mother’s father was in the 
lumber business, and so Grant became 
an actor. And still some people believe 
in heredity! 

Grant was somewhat of a stepper in 
those days and once stepped down the 
aisle with a blushing bride clinging to 
his arm, but it was soon over and Grant 
was safely divorced before he was nine- 
teen. At present Grant is unmarried, 
but is keeping Loretta Young’s tele- 
phone busy. 

_ Grant was sent to a military academy 
in Booneville, Mo., where he wasn’t 
much. of a student, but in dramatics he 
shone like the top star on a Christmas 


tree. Acting got into his blood and the 
first thing his family knew he had run 
away from school and was in Holly- 
wood. 

The movies looked him over and de- 
cided that they would have to try to 
get along without him, and Grant got 
a job as a reporter on a Los Angeles 
paper, which—God knows!—pays no 
moving picture salary. But the boy 


had iron in him—real Colorado iron— 


and made good. 
His first assignment was to report 
the funeral of Wally Reid. 


At another time he spent five days | 


in the same jail with Bebe Daniels in 
order to get the story of her jail 
experience. 

But all the time-he kept looking 


toward Hollywood. At last, he had his | 
chance and was an extra for Douglas | 


McLean. Soon he had a “bit”? and then 


a magnate asked him if he would sign |§ 


his name on a dotted line. Grant did 
and now has a house in Brentwood and 
a Jap butler. 

It just shows what a newspaper man 
can do—when he gets out of the busi- 
ness. 


ILLIAM HAINES! Don’t go 

yet, girls, for I’m going to intro- 
duce to you somebody who has never 
found the Right Girl. But you will 
have to put on the best you’ve got and 
step fast, for Polly Moran is hanging 
around in the offing and when Polly 


hangs around something is going to 
pop. And it may very well be the 
question. 


Stand up, William Haines, and let 
us see what a bachelor looks like. 

William is a Southerner, suh, born 
in Staunton, Va., which produced 
another famous American, none other 
than Woodrow Wilson. One Staunton 
boy made good in Hollywood and the 
other in Washington—that’s the differ- 
ence between them. 

William was born one bright morn- 
ing about half past eight, thirty years 
ago, the oldest of five children. 

William was a prodigal son and ran 
away from home, but instead of living 
on husks and coming back looking 
pretty seedy and run down at the heel, 
William got a job in the movies and 
when he came back they met him with 
a band and the keys to the city. 

His first job, however, was in a pow- 
der factory—gun, not face. 

Leaving the powder factory to get 
along the best way it could, he got a 
job in a dance hall and remained there 
until it caught on fire. 

“Ym always thankful we didn’t 
have the fire in my first job,” says 
William. 

Turning his back on the ashes, he 
went to New York, but didn’t set the 
town on fire. In fact, any conflagra- 
tion William started could have been 
put out with a sponge. 

At this time there was a motion 
picture contest and when it was over 
William was the winner, and soon on 
a train headed for Hollywood—and 
now collects old furniture and antiques. 


But so far, he hasn’t been able to col- | 


lect a wife. Who'll volunteer? 
Ah, girls, that ain’t fair—no pushing 
and shoving. 


|= 
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on the stage or be in pictures, and the 
first bit she did she wore my clothes in 
the picture—a part in which she was 
playing, as a child, that she was a 
‘erown-up lady,’ just as she had played 
so many times in real life, outfitted in 
my clothes.” 


Vivienne Segal 


ie is the old story of the mother real- 
izing her own ambitions in_ her 
daughter in Vivienne Segal’s case. Mrs. 
Segal had always wanted to be an 
actress. 

“No sooner,’ explained Vivienne’s 
mother, “could Vivienne walk and talk, 
which was at the age of one year, than 
she could also dance and sing. She 
would take the center of the floor, raise 
her little skirts and sing ‘Vere’ll be a 
hot time in ve ole town tonight!’ danc- 
ing as she sang. 

“Our summer home was in Atlantic 
City, and all the Philadelphia dancing 
schools had headquarters down, there 
and would stage entertainments during 
the summer. I took Vivienne down to 
see one of them, thinking it might 
amuse her. I turned to talk to my 
friend next me. Suddenly I heard wild 
applause, looked to see what it was all 
about, and found that Vivienne there in 
the middle of the ballroom floor was 
dancing! She had slipped away from 
my side and had become an entertainer. 

“The instructor didn’t appreciate my 
daughter’s impromptu efforts as much 
as he should, apparently. At any rate, 
he picked her up and brought her back 
and asked me to please keep her as she 
was crabbing his show! But he begged 
to have her as a pupil. 

“Tt was during that very same sum- 
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mer that she managed to slip away 
from her nurse one morning. We were 
frantic. I had visions of her falling off 
the boardwalk into the ocean; every- 
body in the neighborhood ran all over 
town looking for her. I was too hys- 
terical to do anything. After hours of 
search, which seemed like months to 
me, one of our friends found her in a 
police station. They had her up on a 
table dancing for them, and she had the 
time of her life. She was brought home 
on the front seat of a bicycle with a 
fist full of money which the officers had 
given her for singing and dancing.” 


Dolores del Rio 


“T)OLORES was such a good baby! 
She always smiled. And_ she 
would coo, so that we called her paja- 
vita, Which in Mexican means a certain 
little bird. 

“And she never called us father and 
mother. From the time she could say 
words, she always called her father 
chato and me mumi. They are Mexican 
words having to do with love, but you 
can’t translate them. 

“She weighed six kilos—that means 
twelve pounds—when she was born— 
such a fat, healthy baby!” 

Mrs. Asunsolo, Dolores del Rio’s 
mother, and I sat in the pretty drawing- 
room of Dolores’ Hollywood house, 
after I had rung the bell at the big 
gate, and had made my way, following 
the butler, along the piazza past the 
garden, and into the hall, where I was 
welcomed by Dolores’ mother. 

“Yes, Dolores made up those names 
herself when she was a year old. She 
surprised us when she named us.” 

“Did Dolores have any pets?” we in- 


When you see them on the screen, Mary Brian and Elda Voelkel will 

appear to be taking a buggy ride. This is the way they make the scene, 

with the cameras boxed in so that their sound will not be picked up by 

the delicate wind-guarded microphone. Director Frank Tuttle is watching 
the filming of the scene. 
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quired, knowing her love for animals. 

Yes, she had a big St. Bernard 
dog, when the family lived at Durango 
and she was a small child. But they 
had left it, when they went to Mexico 
City, in charge of Dolores’ tutor, and 
when the revolutionists came, they 
wanted to rob the house and they killed 
the dog, which was trying to defend the 
place. Dolores was heartbroken, but 
has always loved dogs. 

Dolores traveled, even when a small 
child, with her parents in Europe, and 
always asked a great many questions 
about everything she saw. 

“And she always loved the theatre,” 
her mother said. “Even as a tiny little 
girl she would get before the mirror, 
put flowers in her hair, drape shawls 
about her and dance. She loved the 
castenets, and when she was four years 
old we got her a tiny pair, which she 
immediately learned to use, and to 
which she would dance the old Mexican 
and Spanish folk dances she saw the 
peasants and servants dancing at their 
feasts and which she saw in the thea- 
ter. She was always in shows at the 
convent. 

“She had many little girl friends, of 
course, but she was always my com- 
panion. It seemed a long day to me 
when she was at school before I might 
call for her in the afternoon. 

“We owned an orchard near Durango, 
and when we were in that city, we 
would go out every morning—Dolores, 
her tutor and myself—and Dolores 
would dance and fence with her tutor, 
there under the trees in the sunlight, 
while I watched.” 

Dolores learned to sew when very 
young, and she did beautiful embroid- 
ery. When she was five she embroidered 
a pretty table scarf for her father 
as a Christmas present, and she em- 
broidered a whole petticoat for herself 
when she was six. 

“Every Christmas morning. Dolores 
would go to church and would bring 
home some poor little girl, whom she 
would dress up—hat, dress, shoes, 
stockings, underclothes, everything. 
These clothes she would buy before- 
hand. Then she would select some little 
girl from among those she heard of as 
needy.” 

Anita Page 


NITA PAGE’S real name is Anita 

Pomares, and her mother is a 

pretty, bright little woman who mar- 
ried a Spaniard. 

We chatted at the edge of the set the 
other day, where Anita was playing 
scenes with Buster Keaton. 

“Anita looked exactly like a doll when 
she was a baby,” said her mother. “She 
weighed eight and one-half pounds 
when she was born ee 

Wonderful, isn’t it, how these mothers 
always can remember how much their 
babies weighed at birth? 

“She was a healthy child and never 
suffered from anything except the 
measles. 

“Anita always had a great love for 
pictures, and she loved to draw. The 
first we really knew of her drawing tal- 
ent was when she was about four. She 

(Continued on page 120) 
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rect. All women in Ireland don’t wear 
shawls any more than all women in 
New York wear them. You see them 
over on Avenue A and on Tenth Ave- 
nue. Nowhere else. It’s quite the 
same at home. 

“You'll wear tweed suits, Alice, my 
girl . . . and the swagger little felt 
hats you women wear these days... 
with maybe a gay scarf about your 
throat. Country clothes.” : 

It is hard to imagine anyone getting 
as excited over shawls as John was. 
He feels that his friends all over the 
world will go to see this picture be- 
cause his name is on it and, therefore, 
he insists it be correct in every minute 
detail. ; 

John is that way about everything he 
does. Whatever it is he is doing at the 
moment it’s more important than any- 
thing else in the world. His genius, 
like most genius, lies largely in the 
well-known capacity for taking pains. 


HILE the McCormacks were in 
Manhattan, before they sailed for 
California, I often stopped in at the 
apartment in the afternoon on my way 
uptown. It was always four or later, 
yet every time the maid opened the 
door I heard John at the piano. And 
often it was the lovely theme song or 
one of the other seven songs he sings 
in the picture that he was rehearsing. 
And Lily McCormack, his wife, would 
come in and he would sing it again for 
her. And, being a perfect wife, she 
would be as interested as though it 
was the first time she had ever heard it. 
Mornings John walks miles and miles 
for the sake of proper breathing. That 
leaves his afternoons free for the actual 
work at the piano. 

I wonder if beauty such as we know 
when John McCormack sings is ever 
born without labor. ; 

There’s a wise old Florentine saying 
which tells us, “There is only this min- 
ute. Therefore, live!” This should be 
emblazoned upon the McCormack crest, 
if a crest goes with the title the Pope 
has conferred upon this most dutiful 
son of his. John interprets this adage, 
not like the fool who says “Live today, 
tomorrow we die,” but wisely. ~ To 
every moment he brings the utmost 
in effort and appreciation. Therefore 


it is likely that his tomorrows will be | 
richer because of the way he lives to- | 


day. 


SHALL always remember John on 

the last several New Year nights 
when I’ve dined with the McCormacks 
prior to his singing over the radio in 
the Victor program. Every time he 
has been as nervous as a_ schoolboy 
about to read a valedictory. You would 
think to see him that*he was a tyro 
instead of one of the highest paid and 
best beloved concert singers in the 
world. 

The family never remind John that 
he has been through other similar 
throes before and then sung beautifully. 
They know it would be useless, the mo- 
ment in which he finds himself being 
the only moment of any importance. 

_However, Mrs. McCormack is Irish, 
too. I doubt if she could endure the 
comparatively quiet days she would 
know married to anyone else. And cer- 
tainly she is more than recompensed 
for any strain she may experience. 
John has never forgotten romance to 
become a humdrum, prosaic husband. 

The other night at dinner, for instance, 
several of us were discussing the pic- 
ture and someone questioned whether 
or not the man John plays in the story 
really would forsake public life because 
he lost the woman he loved. 

John pointed his finger at Mrs. Mc- 
Cormack at the other end of the table. 

“Tf I ever lost her, I’d quit.” 

His brogue was intensified by his 
emotion. 

The diseussion was ended. There 
was no doubt left in any of our minds 
that the premise of the story was true. 

You know very well that any wife 
who hears things like that after more 
than a decade of marriage is most for- 
tunate, we women laying very great 
store by such things. 

However, it all goes to prove what 
the wife of any Irishman will tell you. 
Being married to these children of Erin 
isn’t an easy business always .. . but 
it’s never a dull one. 

And, having known John McCormack 
for years, I dare say he is one of the 
noblest Irishmen of them all. I am 
glad to have him for my very good 
friend. 


Watch for 


J. P. McEvoy 


The Famous Humorist 


and Author of “Show Girl,” 


In The New Movie 
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Again Next Month! 


“Luse lipstick 
only once a day!’ 


“My dear, I’ve discovered the most amazing 
new Kissproof Lipstick! I put it on once in 
the morning and £n0w my lips will look their 
loveliest all day long, no matter what I do! 
You don’t delieve it? Here, try Kissproof, my 
dear—you won't need lipstick again today!” 


Kissproof, the modern waterproof lipstick, is 
changing the cosmetic habits of women every- 
where. No longer is it necessary to be 
bothered with constant retouching —to be 
embarrassed with ordinary lipstick that stains 
handkerchiefs, teacups and cigarettes. 


Kissproof is such full natural color that just 
a touch on the lips rubbed in with the finger 
tips is needed. And you have the peace of 
mind of £nowing that your rich, red youthful 
coloring is as natural as if it were your very 
own—and as permanent as the day is long! 


We urge you to find out for yourself how Kiss- 
proof stays on—what healthy coloring it gives. 


*Send for Complete 
Kissproof Make-Up Kit 


As a Special Introductory Offer we will send 
youeverything needed: 
1. Kissproof lipstick (Brass Case) 
2. Kissproof compact rouge (with 
mirror and puff) 
3. Kissproof facepowder (large box) 
4. Kissproof cream rouge 
5. Delica-Brow lash dressing (with 
camel’s hair brush) 
6. 16-page Make-Up booklet (“Clever 
Make-Up—Nine-tenths of Beauty”’) 
All for coupon below and only 30 cents (to 
partly cover cost and postage). Not stingy 
samples—enough powder for six weeks—the 
full size packages would cost over $3.00. All 
in artistic case—ideal for your dressing table. 


Please act promptly—send coupon before 
you forget. Only one complete Kissproof 


—_—_—_——_— = 
*Special Offer Coupon — 
yreesy. Mail Today 


| 
| 


Kissproof, 2-TG 
538 Lake Shore 
Drive, Chicago 

For 30 cents en- 
closed (stamps, coins 
or money order) 
k send me Kissproof 
* Make-Up Kirt, de- 
scribed above. I 
use FleshO Bru- 
netteO White O | 
Ivory O Face- 
powder. | 


Kiss proof 
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Reminiscences 


Donlin, who was a clever comedian, 
taught me how to speak them. We 
would read them over and over to- 
gether. 

And, for all this training, there was 
one week and a half of rehearsals! 

Yet I adored it. I was crazy about 
the stage. There was no indifference 
about my first work here. It seemed 
to hold everything for which I had been 
seeking. Work—the more there was 
of it, the better I liked it. Money—the 
salary just didn’t seem to matter. I 
returned to Los Angeles more con- 
vinced than ever that the stage was 
my real vocation; that all of my picture 
work had been only in the way of train- 
ing and establishing a reputation which 
might be a boon to me. 


DDIE FOY said, “Bessie, you must 
have experience—lots of experience. 
You don’t want to just go over. You 
want to be a big success. You can’t do 
that unless you are trained and well 
trained.” 

Byron Foy, his son, now producing 
for Warner Brothers, was even more 
emphatic. “Do benefits. Sing over 
the radio. Take every chance you can 
get for personal appearances. They 
are all excellent training.” 

And I, who had always avoided bene- 
fits and personal appearances, started 
playing them as professionals play the 
theaters. It didn’t make any differ- 
ence what it was—a dog show or a 
church social—I was there with my 
dancing partner, Jerry Delaney. We 
prepared skits or impromptu acts, 
as the occasion demanded. Everything 
that two people can think up in advance 


(Continued from page 67) 


or upon the moment. -You’ve no idea 
how many benefits there are in a city 
until you start playing them. I found 
there was plenty of free work for 
everybody. 

We were playing a Catholic benefit 
in Glendale when an Orpheum circuit 
representative saw us. I discovered 
that producers have scouts at practi- 
cally all free entertainments: That was 
something I had never suspected. We 
were doing impromptu stuff. I was 
learning to “play up” to a seasoned 
performer. That particular night we 
went splendidly. 

The next day the Orpheum represen- 
tative sent for us and offered us a 
fifty-two week engagement. Forty 
weeks is the usual number. It seems 
strange, perhaps, that we did not jump 
to take it. But, by this time, I had 
learned it is wiser to think than to 
jump—no matter how big the proposi- 
tion seems when it comes. Someone 
sent me to Fanchon and Marco, who 
engineered skits for movie houses, for 
advice. I talked with Marco. And he 
offered me a contract playing picture 
houses! He also had seen us at one of 
our benefit performances. 

Which to take? The Orpheum was 
infinitely easier. It meant two shows 
a day. Picture houses meant five. But 
my objective was training—and then 
more training. In the same length of 
time I could get two and a half times 
as much experience by doing the five 
shows a day. 

“T want to sleep on it,’ I hesitated. 

“Oh, you’d better sign now. I know 
women. They change their minds. Do 
it while you’re here.” 


The new coiffure turban solves the problem of the bob that is growing. 
Fay Wray introduces this new mode, which simulates the waves and lines 


of the hair with chic success. 


She suggests white tulle for the all white 


evening costume, as shown at the left. The tulle is crushed naturally over 
the head and ends in a chignon at the back of the neck. The coiffure 
turban is also featured in dark brown velvet, as at the right. 
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qs challenge caught me. The five- 
a-day work might seem worse when 
I had slept over it. I broke my resolu- 
tion and signed the paper before me. 

I never have regretted it. 

My idea was correct. If you want 
experience, five shows a day on three- 
days-to-a-week stands will certainly 
give it to you. Whoopee! I never 
worked so hard in my life and I never 
had so much fun, either; I felt [ was 
getting somewhere at last—that I was 
laying a well-thought-out foundation. 

A curious thing happened on that 
trip; just one more proof that fate does 
help shuffle the cards of life and that 
anything which you do to-day may 
prove a boomerang tomorrow. I had 
just made a picture for Columbia Pic- 
tures, called “Matinee Idol,” and a short 
ene for Warner Brothers. I hadn’t 
been so interested in the latter, par- 
ticularly because it was small, but my 
manager had said, “Oh, come on. It 
might prove good experience. You 
can’t tell—some other company may 
start making talkies some day, and then 
you will have had experience. Besides, 
it’s good training for the stage. You 
have to use your voice in both places.” 


HAT argument persuaded me. I 

laughed at the idea of other com- 
panies making talkies. And this was 
exactly two years ago. It’s almost 
impossible to realize it. 

This short was “The Swell Head” 
with Eddie Foy and, as luck would 
have it, I received really excellent 
notices in the New York newspapers. 
The Columbia one was good, too. And 
they had immediately preceded us in 
almost every town I played in person. 
I already was before the public eye. 
People had seen me on the screen. They 
came to see me in person. The pictures 
were advance agents for my stage 
appearance. 

Then, one day, out of a clear sky, my 
manager wired me that Metro-Goldwyn- 
Mayer wanted me for a _ production 
called “‘Broadway Melody.” I didn’t 
pay much attention. My mind was 
too thoroughly rooted to the stage ambi- 
tion. 

Again, it was their persistence—as 
it had been Miss Albertson’s for the 
first stage engagement—which brought 
me opportunity. My manager finally 
telegraphed me at Salt Lake City that 
to make a picture now would be just 
that much more good advance publicity. 
It would be released about the time I 
was ready to hit Broadway. That made 
me consider. These other two had 
certainly helped the vaudeville tour. 
It would be another good break to have 
one playing on Broadway when I 
headed that way. But would “Broad- 
way Melody” hit Broadway? It was 
to be an all-silent. However, I’d told 
the world I was not leaving pictures. 
This would prove that I wasn’t. ; 


I RETURNED to Hollywood to make 
it; this film definitcly would be my 
last. 

During the preparation period it was 
scheduled to be an all-silent picture. 
Then it was to have sound effects. 


Another decision introduced some dia- 
logue. And finally, when we were 
started, it was transferred into the 
first all-talkie. 

Again I was ready, through chance, 
for a talkie. The vaudeville tour had 
prepared me. Without it I would have 
been frightened. One short was not 
enough foundation for an_ all-talkie 
picture. Still, “Broadway Melody” was 
still a program production, not a 
special. - 

One of the officials talked contract. 
Naturally, I listened. I am not one to 
refuse to listen to anything which 
means definite money coming in regu- 
larly. But I wasn’t anxious. My am- 
bition and decision were still both for 
the stage. The talkies still seemed a 
transient phase of the business. 

After the first few chats about con- 
tract, nothing further was said. I 
concluded that they, too, had decided 
against it. 

“Broadway Melody” was completed, 
except for retakes. I bought my tickets 
to New York for the very next Monday. 

On Saturday afternoon Director 
Harry Beaumont said, “What. are you 
going to do next, Bessie?” 

“Go on the stage. I’m leaving Mon- 
day. I have my tickets.” 

“Yes; but——” 

He disappeared. 
sent for me. 

I signed a contract which contained 
everything which I had been want- 
ing so long from pictures! I didn’t wait 
to meditate this time. I instinctively 
knew I wanted to grin. I didn’t want 
to go on the stage. I wanted to stay in 
pictures! 

I’m still in them. And how! 1 still 
want to stay in them. Oh, I’m not 
opposed to playing a show if oppor- 
tunity comes when I can take it. The 
stage will always be great training for 
the talkies. But pictures are my home. 
I have that home-feeling for them. 

True, I didn’t want them in the begin- 
ning. It was money which undoubt- 
edly won me to them. But, when they 
turned on me, the stage was merely an 
alternative. I realize that now. It was 
just another branch of the theatrical 
business. 

They have become a part of me. 
They get most people that way. It 
isn’t the money after all. It isn’t the 
lure of fame. It is something which 
you can’t very well express. 

I have heard actors talk of the “old 
days” with longing, as though they’d 
like to go through the hardships and 
penalties all over again. It isn’t that 
for me. I’d rather work and live in 
luxury any day, thank you, It’s not a 
sentimental attachment. But a writer 
wouldn’t part with his work; a sculp- 
tor with his. Business men who retire 
while still young and active or those 
who turn to other activities are rarely 
happy. They’ve given up a part of 
their very being. I always have 
thought it would be hard to divorce a 
husband. Two people become wedded 
by custom and habit. They may fight; 
they may hate for brief moments. A 
lifework is like that. Although you 
may hope that your strife-days are 
over, you’d rather face the ups and 
downs and face the end of the road 
together. To sever connection with the 
work which has done so much to mould 
you is like death. It takes the soul 
from you. 

Up to now I had had no time for 
marriage! Naturally, I have had the 
opportunity for romance. I am a 
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woman. No career can take the place 
of these things to a woman. I always 
have been in love. But I have always 
recovered from each separate feeling. 

I am in love now! The life of a 
woman who cannot love and be happy— 
and sad—over it, is as empty as a room 
without either people or furniture in 
it. Her life is unfurnished. 

But I have a peculiar feeling about 
these inner emotions. JI have never 
talked about them to anybody. I have 
never run to mother and said “Oh, 
mother, I met so and so. I’m wild about 
him.” Ihave never discussed my heart- 
problems with a single person. 

I never cry. I have never let myself 
ery. It would kill me to have other 
people see me in tears. I would feel 


as though my soul were naked and that | 


is worse than feeling that your body 
is naked when people are looking. 

It isn’t that I don’t want to. It’s 
that I can’t. I’ve tried. I’ve tried to 
tell my private life for publication. I 
realize that people like to read about 
others’ heart problems. I like to read 
them myself. But—perhaps it’s a com- 
plex with me. Possibly I should be 
psychoanalyzed for it. I don’t object 
mentally; my tongue and my pen just 
stick and won’t move when it comes to 
these subjects. 

I am better to-day than I was as a 
child. I’ve told more for this story 
than I’ve ever told before in my life. 
I'll try and give you a brief idea of my 
engagements—since I have promised. 
They were so fleeting. The first lasted 
not quite two days. The second not 
quite a month. The third—well! 

I have omitted my trip to Europe 
in this chronicle. It was like other 
trips of other people. I was in New 
York and discovered that there would 
be several weeks before I would start 
my next picture. Mother was in Holly- 
wood. I wired her. “Is there any rea- 
son why I shouldn’t go to Europe?” 

She wired, “I see none.” 

I went alone. It was a big adventure. 
I felt that adventure must come to me. 

On shipboard I ran into the brother 
of a friend. He was not of my profes- 


sion. He had all of the charm of the 
unknown. You know shipboards. The | 
moon! It was as big to me as the sun | 


must be to an ant peeping toward the 
heavens. To us, rather. The sea was 
calm. The moonbeams played upon the 
soft ripples which seemed to bear them 
right to us. We were not ourselves. 
We were spirits in a new land; a land 
created by magic. 

Paris sustained the illusion. My 
sitting-room looked upon a tower with 
green treetops swaying gently about 
it, even as the ripples had 
around the ship. 


We secretly promised each other we'd | 


never forget—we became engaged! | 
Then we both woke up. We both got 
sense. We both realized that fairy- 


lands don’t last and we must live in the 
land of practical everyday existence. 
And we didn’t feel the same in the real 
world as we had in the dream one. 
A day and a half after we said “yes,” 
we mutually said “no,” laughed and 
that was over. 

The same thing happened later in 
California. A non-professional man. 
Another spell cast upon us. Another 
realization that it had been a spell 
rather than a reality. 

I have always recovered until now 
and now I realize what love is. But it 
is too sacred to talk about. 

I have found the happy ending. 


- 


played | 
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MINUTE 
—sixty short seconds—you can 
stop your baby’s pains and cries 
with Dr. Hand’s Teething Lotion. 


No matter how swollen or in- 
flamed the tender gums may be, 
this cooling, healing lotion 
brings quick relief. 

Just rub a few drops on the gums and 
watch how quickly baby quiets down 
to sleep or breaks into happy smiles. 


DR.HAND’'S 
Teething Lotion 


Better still, don’t wait for the aches and 
frecfulness of the teething period. At 
the first sign of cutting teeth, begin 
the Dr. Hand treatment, with a few 
applications each day and one or two 
at night, if necessary. Thousands upon 
thousands of mothers have followed 
this treatment. They have had no 
trouble with. teething, and have en- 
joyed the pleasure of a Happy, con- 
tented, smiling baby from beginning 
to end. 

Read what Mrs. R. Guy Eby, of 
Ephrata, Pa., has to say about the Dr. 
Hand Teething Treatment: 


Whenever the youngster had teething 
trouble, I used Hand's Teething Lotion and 
ic always gave instance relief. He eventually 


smiled when he saw me have the bottle. 


Dr. Hand’s Teething Lotion contains 
no narcotics and is absolutely harm- 
less. It is the actual prescription of a 
famous baby specialist, for use in place 
of unsanitary teething rings, which 
may endanger baby’s health and spoil 
the shape of the mouth. 


Your druggist either has, or can easily get, 
Dr. Hand's Teething Lotion for you. 
ae, vr 


_ nil thix Coupou Cae 
cRN for Zo 
SSS FREE TRIAL, Bottle< 
> Hand Medicine Co.. 

Arch & 5th Sts., Dept. H, Philadelphia, Pa. 

I am enclosing 2 cents for postage, with 
the name of my druggist. Please send 
sample of Dr. Hand’s Teething Lotion. 


Druggpist’s Name 


Their First Fans 


was sitting up at the dining-room table, 
looking at funny papers. She had a 
little pencil and some paper, as she 
often had, and began to draw. A friend 
of mine was there visiting us. This 
friend went and looked over Anita’s 
shoulder. ‘Why,’ she exclaimed, ‘the 
child can draw! This drawing has life.’ 
Anita had copied a picture of Happy 
Hooligan from the paper. After that, 
at school, she won medals for her art 
work. 

“T didn’t let Anita go to school until 
she was eight. I wanted her to have a 
strong body. I taught her to read and 
count at home. She loved outdoor 
games. 

“She once owned a dog when she was 
a very little girlk He was a bulldog. 
But she worried when we all went away 
and left him all day, for fear he would 
get hungry. So we rigged up an alarm 
clock to go off and release some dog 
biscuits which were tied to a long 
string, and after that Anita was con- 
tent to go away for the day.” 

Anita had a little brother, several 
years younger than herself. 

‘‘And she took care of him a lot. She 
was always crazy about babies,” said 
Mrs. Pomares. ‘“‘When I found I was to 
have a child, I told her, and she was the 
happiest little girl in the world. She 
always begged to be allowed to take 
care of him, and he really loves her as 
much as he does me to this day. 


“He got lost once. We were all fran- 
tic. He must have found one of the 
doors open and wandered out. His 
father and I ran about, but Anita was 
more sensible. She telephoned the po- 
lice station and found they had a little 
boy there who resembled our son. She 


Dorothy Jordan demonstrates an aviation instruction machine. 
ture plane responds to the stick in Miss Jordan’s hand exactly as would a 
plane in the air. The air tunnel plays an important part in the instructions 
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ran all the way there—many blocks— 
and carried him all the way home in her 
arms. She was ready to drop when she 
got home.” 

Anita was an athletic child. She 
learned to swim when she was four 
years old, down at Sea Cliff, in Long 
Island, where her family spent the sum- 
mers. Her father was an excellent 
swimmer and taught her. 

“Anita was always in all the shows 
at school. Once she played in a little 
fairy story. The young prince charm- 
ing was so struck with her beauty, when 
she was dolled up in fairy wings and 
white dress, that he forgot to speak his 
lines to the Queen,’ laughed Anita’s 
mother. “And the Queen could cheer- 
fully have beheaded him, I ’m sure!” 

The young actress believed in Santa 
Claus until she was a very tall girl. 
Somehow nobody disabused her mind. 
Once at school she was to write a com- 
position along with the other children 
on “How I Know There’s No Santa 
Claus.” “I can’t write that, because I 
know that there is,” Anita told her 
teacher. ‘All right then,” said the 
teacher, ‘“‘write a composition on the 
subject ‘How I Know There Is a Santa 
Claus.’ ” 

And Anita must certainly believe still 
that there is a Santa Claus! 


Dorothy Mackaill 


SF TYPICAL English lassie was 
Dorothy,” said her mother the 
other day. “A big, healthy baby. I be- 


lieve she weighed eight pounds when 
she was born, if I remember rightly. 
She protested loudly a minute after she 
was born, without having to be spanked 
as so many babies have to, and she had 


The minia- 


been seeing to it that she has her rights 
ever since! 

“She got her teeth very young, 
walked early, began talking early. 

“Her hair was blonde and had a slight 
wave. She was very affectionate and 
loved to be cuddled and rocked to sleep. 
I’m afraid, indeed, she was a little 
spoiled in this respect, for she wouldn’t 
go to sleep without holding my hand 
until she was well over two years old.” 

Dorothy loved riding a bicycle when 
a kid. Once when she was about six— 
she lived in a seaport town in England 
—she rode her bike too close to the 
water, out on the wharf, and over she 
went into the sea, bike and all. Two 
men leaped in to save her, but she re- 
fused to leave the beach until her be- 
loved bike had been retrieved! 

Dorothy was a great tomboy, loving 
to imitate her brother, who was quite a 
wild little soul, and many were her es- 
capades in stealing jam from the pan- 
try—Dorothy and her brother were both 
inordinately fond of jam—in playing 
pirate, and such like kid tricks. 

She always wanted to be an actress, 
her idea when she was a tiny girl being 
that she would be a pantomime player, 
she being entirely intrigued by the 
Christmas pantomime ladies whom she, 
in common with other little English 
girls, always went to see during the 
holidays. 


Alice White 


[* was Alice White’s grandmother 
who brought her up—a bright-eyed, 
handsome little lady who adores Alice. 

“Alice was a tiny baby,” her grand- 
mother said the other day. ‘Her hair 
was as light as it is now; it darkened 
as she grew up. It clustered in thick 
little golden ringlets around her head. 
Her eyes as a child were blue, but 
turned brown as she grew from baby- 
hood. 

“We christened her Alva, which was 
a family name, and she kept that name 
until she secured her first movie con- 
tract. 


“She was always a cute, lively little 
thing. But she minded awfully well, 
despite her liveliness, and was really 
old beyond her years in grasping things 
and working them out for herself. 

“Alice was a friendly little thing, and 
always attracted people even as a mere 
baby. 

“Alice caught the measles, the chick- 
enpox and the influenza, and all due to 
curiosity! When any child was sick in 
the neighborhood, her family simply 
couldn’t keep her away from the house 
where the sickness was—she must see 
how they looked all spotted up! She 
was dragged twice out of the home of 
her playmate, a little girl who won a 
great deal of attention by getting 
measles the first of any child in the 
neighborhood.” 

Never did Alice like being bundled up. 
Even as a tiny child she resented the 
warm cloak that was bought for her. 

“And she’s just like that now—she 
just won’t wear many clothes!” her 
grandmother explained. 
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been trying to get a satisfactory por- 
trait of her. Whole sittings have been 
torn up, because they simply didn’t 
match her prettiness in the eye of the 
movie camera. 

To go back to her story, which is 
quite worth telling. 

Lillian Roth’s mother was consumed 
by a wild desire to be a singer. 

She departed somewhat from tradi- 
tion, however, because she didn’t want 
to be a grand opera prima donna. Her 
ambition was to sing “blues” like 
Sophie Tucker or Blossom Seeley. She 
had it all figured out, she worked and 
saved and dreamed and planned. 

But two things happened. She found 
out she couldn’t sing blues—and she 
fell in love. So she got married. 

Long before Lillian actually arrived 
on this particular planet, her mother 
had determined that she was going to 
be a great blues singer. The flame of 
ambition turned inward. All the things 
that had been so great to her, so stu- 
pendous, would come true for her baby. 

I am no authority on prenatal in- 
fluence. I hear that it is now considered 
an exploded theory. Maybe so. Never- 
theless, the baby was a girl, and she 
was pretty. She has a voice, and how 
she can dance. 

Not that Mrs. Roth settled back and 
depended on Lillian’s native talent. She 
wasn’t the settling back kind. 

At the age of two, Baby Lillian had 
been taught to sing songs and do little 
folk dances. 

“I daresay I was the curse of every 
neighborhood gathering,” remarked 
Lillian Roth. 

After that, Mrs. Roth thoughtfully 
added young Anne Roth to the family 
roster. You can’t beat a sister act and 
Mrs. Roth probably knew that. 

Soon after the advent of Sister Anne, 
Mrs. Roth moved from the family home 
in Boston to New York. Quiet, con- 
servative Boston was no place in which 
to rear a blues singer. New York was 
the Big Town. 

Lillian didn’t go into detail, but some- 
how you got the impression that those 
first years in New York weren’t exactly 
a bed of roses. Dramatic and dancing 
school bills add up the old first of 
the month total. But Mrs. Roth never 
faltered in her determination. Lillian 
went to dramatic school and to dancing 
school and Mrs. Roth stood by and saw 
that she did her hours of practising. 

“She spoiled me about everything but 
that,” said Mrs. Roth’s daughter. “But 
on that—she was just plain stubborn.” 

When she was six, Lillian made her 
first picture over at Fort Lee, New 
Jersey. At seven, she was playing on 
Broadway with Helen Hayes in “Seven- 
teen.” Then Mrs. Roth’s foresight in 
providing Sister Anne justified itself. 
The Roth Sisters were famous all over 
the Keith circuit for three years, and 
Mother Roth was famous with all the 
managers for the way she handled 
her act. 

Willie Howard was what you might 
call the real Columbus in Lillian’s 
young life. He was—and is—a promi- 
nent comedian in New York revues. He 
dropped into a vaudeville house one 
night and saw the little Roth girls. 


‘ 


He made no secret of his discovery and 
it wasn’t long before Lillian Roth was 
being featured by Ziegfeld, George 
White, and various smart night clubs 
—in one of which Jesse Lasky, who 
had gone in to hear Maurice Chevalier, 
saw her and therewith offered her a 
movie contract. 

In “The Love Parade” she has made 
one of those one-part hits which so 
often lead to stardom. 

“But it’s been mother’s success more 
than mine,” said Lillian. “She wanted 
it more than I did, she’s had more fun 
out of it, in a way, but she’s done 
twice the work. I know I couldn’t have 
had any such luck without her to push 
me and help me and make me work. 
She’s lived in me the life she wanted 
for herself. What I’ve achieved is really 
hers. And that’s why——” 

She stopped and smiled. For a mo- 
ment she looked less than her nineteen 
years, though usually she looks older. 
When I told her I would have picked 
her for twenty-three or four, she offered 
to show me her birth certificate. There 
may be gents who would accept that 
offer after looking into Lillian Roth’s 
eyes, but I’m not one of them. 

“Well, anyway, that’s why I’m sore 
about the stock market. Last October, 
I got fresh. Very fresh. Mother had 
always handled all the money, con- 
tracts, bills and investments. But I 
suddenly decided I ought to learn about 
those things and that it was time I did 
it for myself. I learned, all right. 

“T knew a nice young man in a brok- 
er’s office. He explained all about some 
stock to me—it had to do with manu- 
facturing something—and I bought it 
at two hundred. The day after it was 
sixty-one. That happened to me three 
times and now mother is back at the 
old stand. 

“But you see, mother has worked very 


hard. You haven’t any idea what it 
meant to educate us and _ supervise 
every step of our careers. So I’d like 


to have enough money in the bank— 
not in stocks—to be sure that she would 
always have the things she wanted. 
Then 

“You know, I’m not so strong on this 
career business. I’d like to do a real 
big show on Broadway. I like pictures 
and Hollywood all right, but oh, how 
I miss New York. 

“But, once I’ve made enough money, 
I don’t know what I might do. Might 
even get married. I haven’t seen any 
man around yet that I wanted to give 
up everything for, as they used to 
ay; But I probably will. Most girls 
do. 

“T’ve had pretty near a lifetime of 
the theater, already. Success in that 
field, or even in the movies, doesn’t al- 
ways mean a dream of happiness. 
I’m. like everybody else—I want to be 
happy. 

“Anyway, with what the ticker did 
to me, it’ll take me a long time to pile 
up enough pennies so I can feel secure 
about our future.” 

I was glad to hear that. I’d hate to 
think the cinema audiences had found 
a girl who looks like Lillian Roth and 
can dance and sing like Lillian Roth, 
only to lose her. 
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Keep in touch with the doings of the stars— 
via THE NEW MOVIE’S monthly gossip 
of Hollywood. 
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Sammy Lee, director of dance ensembles at the Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer studios, 
photographed in the act of selecting the chorus of the new M.-G.-M. 1930 Revue. 


The Hollywood Boulevardier 


more marvelous than ever when she 
talk in ‘Anna Christie.’ Her accent is 
charmant. And her voice is low and 
hoarse—no, not hoarse—eet ees what 
we say rauque.” 


“AND Will Rogers?” 

“T |-o-O-V-E heem... that man!” 
cried Fifi, her eyes rolling hemispheri- 
cally. “He call me ‘froggie’!” 


Hollywood 
4 pate chortle is on those who pre- 
dicted the foreigners would find it 
tough in the talkies because of accents. 
Instead it appears to be the other way 
round: all the Americans are acquiring 
them. I can scarcely understand some 
of my friends since my return, so 
Frenchy and Spanishy have they be- 
come. Colleen Moore’s brogue goes 
saucily Parisian in her latest picture, 
and Fifi assures me that Marian Davies’ 
accent is vairee cute in “Marianna.” 
And despite the horde of Mexicans here 
the first Mexican accent was produced 
by an Americano, Warner Baxter. 
Even the writers—well, you should 
see my French dictionary since I heard 
Fifi sing “I Will Do It for You.” 


HE most ambitious accent is that of 
Warner Oland wong-oing as Dr. Fu 
Manchu. 

While driving Warner from my haci- 
enda to his beach cabin the other night 
my car was stopped by immigration offi- 
cers who police the highway looking for 
smuggled Chinamen. I néver saw prison 
bars as plain since I was A. W. O. L. 
as when that cop looked at Dr. Fu 
Oland and then at me. “Me no smuggle, 
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he stealee ride,” I chattered from auto- 
suggestion. 

Hereafter the heathen walks—the big 
Swede! 


HE British film censor rules that 
Anna May Wong can’t kiss an Eng- 
lishman. 
“Good,” says Anna. ‘Don’t want to.” 
You come right on home, Anna, 
where a man doesn’t need a cue to kiss 
you nor a girl a passport for petting. 
We kiss in all colors and languages; 
it’s only the footage that counts. 


One of our blah blonde babies gets a 
divorce, alleging mental anguish. 
And have you heard of the toothless 
guy with a toothache? 


eo HERE aren’t any beauties in pic- 

tures excepting Corinne Griffith,” 
said Gloria Swanson in Chicago, where 
she’s evidently caught the recklessness 
of the town. 

“The rest,” said she, carelessly flip- 
ping her gat, “are just types.” 

The crack rang round the world, of 
course, and some predicted that on her 
return to Hollywood la marquise would 
be “taken for a ride” by some of the 
types. 

Such a startling dictum from such a 
royal source calls for some sort of com- 
ment. The best I can think of offhand 
is the one of the American lady to the 
Queen of the Belgians: “You said a 
mouthful, Queen!” 


re has been my custom to hold an an- 
nual revue and pick the ten most 
beautiful ladies of filmland: 


“Tt is fitting for a lady to ponder on 
the beauty of a man, and for wu man to 
contemplate that of a ledy——” 

—AGNOLO FIRENGUOLA, 
(Boulevardier frem 1492-1546). 


And every year la bella Corinne 
walks off with the wreath of orchids. 
To save expense I finally got a prop 
wreath, which la bella returns immedi- 
ately after services. 

I went prostrate at first sight of 
Corinne when I was press-agent on the 
Vitagraph lot ten years ago, and I’ve 
never passed a blind man since without 
dropping a coin and a tear in his tin 
cup. 

Corinne, for her part, always accepts 
the wreath with a bantering smile and 
tells the audience that her reputation 
for beauty is due to a press-agent im- 
planting the idea when she was at Vita- 
graph. This is the cue for me to rush 
on and execute a bow and maybe a 
couple of cartwheels. But this year, in 
view of the tap-dance vogue, I am going 
to ask Miss Griffith to join me in a little 
hoofing number. 

Alley-Oop, Miss Griffith! 


2 press-agentry ever so helped the 
blind to see, its honor should never- 
more be questioned; and if mine were 
the first orchid to pelt her Diogenes 
need look no further for his man—the 
address is care this magazine. 


HE answer to the question, What is 
beauty, has depended in the past on 
the race, hue, religion and zoological de- 
nomination of the one queried. 
Voltaire says: “Ask a toad what 


beauty is. He will answer you that it 
is his toad wife with two great round 
eyes issuing from her little head, a 
wide, flat mouth, a yellow belly, a brown 
back. Interrogate a Guinea negro: for 
him beauty is a black, oily skin, deep- 
set eyes, a flat nose. Interrogate the 
devil: he will tell you that beauty is a 
pair of horns, four claws and a tail. 
Consult, lastly, the philosophers; they 
will answer you with gibberish: they 
have to have something conforming to 
the arch type of beauty in essence, the 
the to kalon....” 

But this, mon cher Francois, is not 
true today, for Hollywood has pierced 
the furthest jungle and set up every- 
where the images of Griffith, Garbo, 
Swanson and the other idols, with the 
consequence that many a good Guinea 
gal who was cherished for her oiliness 
has had to go and take a bath. She may 
never reflect the features of Corinne 
precisely, but with diet, prayer, diligent 
bathing and a nightly application of a 
clothes-pin to her nose she may grow to 
look like Nina Mae, li’l Afric Aphro- 
dite. 

As the conquering gods of the cinema 
have mopped up space and _ over- 
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thrown the local idols, so have they 
vanquished time and the deities thereof. 
Venus might as well run put her ted- 
dies on for all the chance she has 
against Miss Mary Nolan. And no less 
a beau than Bull Montana says that if 
Helen of Troy walked down the boule- 
vard he wouldn’t give her a tumble. 


‘On the other hand, when Greta Garbo 


does the same we have what is known 
as tremblors. 


ITHOUT being arbitrary I here- 

with submit my list of the ten 
loveliest queens of earth (subject to 
change without notice!) : 

Corinne Griffith, Loretta Young, 
Claudette Colbert, Ann Harding, Mary 
Nolan, Jeanette Loff, Dolores del Rio, 
Vilma Banky, Bebe Daniels, Billie Dove. 

The two most distinguished: Greta 
Garbo and Gloria Swanson. 

(The clappety-clap of galloping hoofs 
that you presently hear is your beauty 


judge outstripping Charlie Paddock in | 
nearest | 


getting to sanctuary in the 
mission—and it won't be the first 
time the padres have seen me arrive 
with gun-shattered coat-tails.) 


Home Town Stories of the 
Stars 


(Continued from page 45) 


took so little instruction and learned 
so much. A prominent local dancing 
teacher remembers well one evening 
when the cast of an Elks show (don’t 
laugh, for the Elks shows in Helena 
were not the type you read about in 
the comic supplement), assembled for 
rehearsal. The dancers were being put 
through their steps. None of the girls 
could master a quick little cut-off that 
had much to do with the effectiveness 
of the number. She tells in her own 
words, “J took Myrna off into a corner 
and explained the step, giving a quick 
illustration of what I meant. She 
grasped the idea immediately and it 
was but a minute or two before she 
was helping teach the others.” 
School friends are not always kind 
in their remembrances of friends who 
have gone out into the world and 
earned success, yet in talking with her 
former associates, not an unkind word 
was spoken of Hollywood’s newest star. 
Everyone had a kind word for her. 
They all agreed she was shy, never in- 
clined to push her way into anything, 
and yet possessed of such a quiet charm 
that it was noticeable even in those 
youngster days when one thinks and 
acts entirely according to inclination. 
The belief is general amone her 


friends in Helena that Myrna Loy’s 
suecess was entirely dependent upon 
hard work applied to the natural ability 
of which she is possessed. Those who 
have been through the mill of breaking 


into the ranks of professionalism, let | 


alone the sacred portals of the moving 
pictures, are prone to contradict all 
idea of luck playing any part in their 
work. They will tell you that luck or 
pull may play a part in getting a chance 
but that it takes ability to stay inside. 


YRNA LOY has danced her way 

into the hearts of many people 
and not the least enthusiastic of these 
fans are her former home town friends 
and associates. They are for her 
strong—and are looking for the day 
when she will reach the top pinnacle 


of fame. They are a loyal lot of home 
town friends. 
Myrna Loy was a good student, | 


teachers who remember her 
you, and her grades were high. She 
is remembered by them as quiet and 
unassuming, talented and lovable. So 
many good things come from _ her 
friends who “knew her when” that it is 
a relief to find some one person in the 
world of whonr nothing but nice things 
are remembered. 


will tell : 


Watch Next Month’s New Movie Magazine for— | | 
HERB HOWE’S 
GUIDE TO HOLLYWOOD 


It Will Tell You All the Facts — Most of Them New — About 
the Capital of Moviedom. 
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EVES. 


Mary Pickford’s Real Philos- 
ophy of Life—Adela Rogers 
St. Johns will tell 


about it next month in The 
NEW MOVIE Magazine. 
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My Years as Valentino's Wife 


felt. He didn’t want to be putty even 
in his wife’s hands. We would laugh 
about the clippings; nevertheless, they 
made a wedge. 


“MUDIE was frightfully sensitive. 

He couldn’t stand the least criti- 
cism. And being an actor—a much 
finer actor than most people realized— 
he was pliant. If I shaped some of his 
convictions, I at least had his interest 
at heart. Others at the studio—the 
clipping-bearers, for instance—did not. 
They imposed on him in every way con- 
ceivable. They borrowed money, they 
took his time, they sold his stuff, and 
one of his closest ‘friends,’ I discovered, 
was speculating in the market with his 
money. A trusting soul, if there ever 
was one, it was dreadful to open Rudie’s 
eyes to people who appeared so nice to 
him, who he thought liked him. 

“T would kill off one crop of syc- 
ophants and—so help me!—the next 
morning there would be another. I 
never saw anything to equal it. They 
sprang up over night like toadstools. 
Only a person who has experienced 
Hollywood would believe me. They not 
only wanted to get in his good graces, 
each wanted to monopolize him utterly. 
And when they couldn’t they said I 
did! 

“Oh, I tell you it was sweet for me.” 
She laughed a little ruefully. “I can’t 
understand now how I ever could have 
been so foolish as to let it wear me 
down. It did. You lose perspective. 
It’s inevitable that you lose it. They 
force you out of your mind. Perhaps 
if you could go through it first and 
then go back .. . but you have to go 
through it to know. You simply cannot 
keep your perspective. 

“Another thing, I didn’t want to go 


(Continued from page 35) 


to parties. I’m not a particularly so- 
ciable mortal. I didn’t care for society 
and didn’t go before, and I couldn’t see 
any reason for going after we were in 
a certain position. That of ceurse did 
not endear me with people who wanted 
the Valentinos for show pieces at their 
affairs. I didn’t care if I was unpopu- 
lar, but it hurt Rudie to be. Deeply 
ingrained in him was the desire for 
popularity, to be liked. 

“T remember the first day he came 
on to the set, I disliked him. At that 
time I was very serious, running about 
in low-heeled shoes and taking squints 
at my sets and costumes. Rudie was 
forever telling jokes and forgetting 
the point of them, and I thought him 
plain dumb,” Natacha laughed. “Then 
it came over me suddenly one day that 
he was trying to please, to ingratiate 
himself with his absurd jokes. Of 
course I capitulated. ‘Oh, the poor 
child,’ I thought. ‘He just wants to be 
liked—he’s lonely... .’ And, well, you 
know what that sentiment leads to... .” 


UDIE was lonely. 
lonelier man. 


I never knew a 
He craved affection 
so. 
I remember the first time he spoke 
Natacha’s name to me. We had had 
dinner in his one-room-and-kitchenette 
apartment in the Formosa. He had en- 
gaged a woman to come in and serve 
for the occasion, and it was wistfully 
festive. I had done the first stories 
about him, he was deeply grateful. 
Hollywood, for him, was a forlorn place 
until his suecess was firmly decided. 
They looked upon him as a dubious 
Italian with sleek hair who had been a 
tango dancer in a cabaret, who was 
pathetically poor and altogether of no 
consequence in film society. Even after 
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man. 
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Clarence Bull, the Metro-Goldwyn portrait expert, is demonstrating 


it to Gwen Lee. 
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New York recognized him as an artist 
in “The Four Horsemen,” Hollywood 
sat back in its provincial smugness and 
had to be shown. 

Rudie showed me some of his first 
notices proudly. While I was waxing 
sincerely fervent over his prospects, he 
tentatively ventured the name of Nata- 
cha Rambova. Had I heard of her? 
I hadn’t. She was doing some really 
remarkable sets, he said. He thought 
her a fine artist. Perhaps my magazine 
might be interested in some of her 
drawings to publish. His suggestion 
was so timorous I gave no importance 
to it. On another evening, some time 
later, as we sat until the revealing 
hours of morning over coffee in a down- 
town café, he told me: 

“She is a wonderful girl, very much 
alone like myself. I go to her house 
evenings and we talk about things that 
interest us, things that don’t seem to 
interest many people here; books, new 
plays, the modern art movement, and 
of course our work. Our tastes are 
very similiar. It is just a friendship, 
which I need very much. I don’t know 
where it will lead. I hope it will keep 
on growing.” 

Then after their marriage: “There 
was nothing mad or hysterical about 
our love. It commenced slowly in 
friendship, as I told you, and just 
blossomed naturally. She gives me 
companionship, sincere and sympathet- 
i¢ companionship—the thing I have 
always longed for, the thing a man 
needs above all else to complete him- 
self.” 

Their separation was one of the 
many great tragedies that may be laid 
at the gates of Hollywood, most worldly 
of places on earth today. For the idol 
it is a garden of many blandishments, 
the sireny of which, continually re- 
peated: leads to dizziness if not destruc- 
ion. 

I do not believe Natacha ever depart- 
ed from the mind of Rudie, nor actually 
from his heart. He was proud, he had 
been wounded and was confused, yet 
over his last will when he was ill his 
thoughts must have hovered over their 
associations, for he named, with deep 
affection, her aunt who was a symbol 
of them. 

“It was Hollywood that separated 
you,” I said to Natacha. 

She only nodded. 


“D°? you think it possible for two 
people to succeed with marriage 
there?” I asked, “not just ostensibly 
I mean, but actually? . or even 
with great friendship?” 

“The only possibility, I think,’ she 
said, “would be if they kept entirely out 
of it all and recognized it for what it’s 
worth. But ah!—that’s it. You are 
young, appearances are deceptive; you 
don’t realize you are losing perspective 
and being absorbed until you are swal- 
lowed up. 

“Hollywood is a hot-bed of malice. It 
seethes and boils in envy. Never a 
good word is spoken of anyone unless 
for publicity or to gain some personal 
end. Sweet words of flattery have vine- 
gar on their breath. Eyes of malevo- 
lence watch you and even as you turn 
you feel the tearing tongues of back- 


biters. People go places out of fear. Fear 
is on parade: fear of being forgotten if 
you are not in the procession, fear of 
being talked about if you stay away 
and fear of the ravening critical eyes 
when you are present. 

“It’s a terrible place. Thank God I’m 
out of it all!” She spoke with mirth- 
ful detachment even of Hollywood, with 
ae panused mockery that embraced her- 
self. 

“Tt’s like the war,” I said. “You can 
laugh at it all when it’s over.” 

“Exactly,” she said. “And particu- 
larly at your own ridiculous self, taking 
it so seriously.” 

“And you will never return?” 

“Well, hardly! I haven’t heard from 
anyone there and never expect to 
NCAT, A.” 

The telephone rang an interruption. 

“Who is it?” she asked the assistant. 

“Some studio. . . . I don’t get the 
MMOs ss) 7 

Natacha was aghast... . “Can you 
beat that! Speak of the deviland.... 
You brought this on!” 

She went to the ’phone. 

“Believe me or not,” said she, re- 
turning. “They called to ask me where 
the ‘Beaucaire’ costumes are that I 
designed six years ago. Beat that! 
How in the world should I know where 
their costumes are?” 

“You'll have to go back, Natacha,” 
I said solemnly. “You’ll have to go 
back and find those costumes for them 
or they’ll add thief to your string of 
names.” 

But Natacha was reduced to mutter- 
ing astonishment and didn’t heed me. 
“Now what on earth possessed them to 
call me. . . How did they know where 
I was... My heavens!” 


[Lee year Natacha designed the sets 
and costumes for the American opera 
at the Champs Elysées theater in Paris. 
They received the marked attention of 
artists and critics. It was suggested 
that she should return to the cinema as 
an art director. “You were ahead of 
your time before,” they said. 

“Yes, I’m always ahead of my time 
and getting kicked out for it,’’ mused 
Natacha. “Never again! 

“No sir, I’m content sitting right 
here,” she said, glancing around her 
shop. “I am a business woman and I 
shall continue one until... .” A transient 
shadow passed over her eyes, a trifle 
weary, and I knew the vaulting spirit 
of Natacha had touched futility— 
“until I can go orf to live in an adobe 
shack with some books, at the end of 
nowhere. . . .” 

She looked at me now, the amused 
expression she had maintained through 
the conversation faded out. 

“T am glad Rudie died when he did, 
while the world still adored him. The 
death of his popularity would have 
been a thousand deaths to him. Of 
course he might have gone on, but I’m 
afraid Today we have realism 
in pictures and on the stage. Rudie 
belonged to the age of romance. He 
brought it with him, it went with him. 
I think it was a climax he would have 
wished. 

“T’m sure of it,” I said. 

He died still in that fabulous dream 
of romance such as few men on earth 
have had, so the tragedy of awakening 
was averted. And I believe the last 
words he would have spoken were those 
that wrung our hearts in “The Four 
Horsemen,” the words of Julio dying 
in a trench in France—“Je swis con- 
tent.” 


instantly. 
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How they light a big set for the talkies. 
is in action, surrounded by masses of incandescent lights. 


The beauty chorus of Paul Whiteman’s 


“King of Jazz” revue 
The production has been under way at the 
Universal studios for months. 


Half Way to Heaven 


achievement. All the United States 
government planes, which were used in 
the picture are equipped with broad- 
casting and_ receiving sets. This 
simplified matters for Capra. He was 
not forced to install apparatus on 
his twenty-eight planes. He simply 
used the material at hand. 

Among the most recent innovations 
in radio communication is a mike that 
clamps on the throat just over the 
Adam’s apple. The principle of this 
instrument is to convert the vibrations 
of the throat into sound waves and 
record the human voice without the em- 
ployment of sound. This device shuts 
off all foreign sounds and records only 
the throat vibrations. So far as this 
microphone is concerned the drone of 
the motors of the plane is non-existent. 

Neck scarves worn by Jack Holt and 
Ralph Graves, or their doubles when 
it became necessary to employ such, suc- 


cessfully concealed the “mikes” at- 
tached to their throats. When they 
talked in the planes neither could 


understand what the other was saying, 
yet on the ground below each word was 
as clear and distinct as though it were 
scoken on a sound-proof stage. 

The dialogue from the air was passed 
through the sound mixer. There it was 
combined with the roar of the motors 
in proper proportions to make the con- 
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versation audible. When _ properly 
blended and recorded on the film the re- 
sults startled even the seasoned en- 
gineers. 

A second technical achievement was 
the perfect synchronization of sound 
and vision when the photographs were 
taken at close range from a moving 
plane and the sound recording was ac- 
complished by means of radio reception 
on the field below. Usually the mech- 
anism that controls the speed of the 
film also controls the velocity of the 
sound-recording device, but in “Flight” 
it was impossible to record both visual 
sequences and sound by means OE a 
single mechanism. 


id ee demand for realism in such pic- 
tures as “Flight,” “Wings” and 
“Hell’s Angels” writes real tragedy into 
the history of the movies and fills the 
memories of pilots and cameramen with 
adventure and thrills. 

Al (“Buddy”) Williams and Paxton 
Deane, two of the crew of aerial photog- 
raphers that shot ‘Wings,’ had the 
greatest thrill of their lives when they 
went up with Lieut. E. H. Robinson to 
picture a scene above the clouds and 
for more than half an hour were com- 
pletely lost in a terrific sleet storm at 
an altitude of 11,000 feet. 

“As I look back upon it now,” said 


Williams, “we were very fortunate to 
get out of this jam with our lives. On 
the day of this flight we held off until 
late afternoon because Director Well- 
man needed a background of great 
clouds for the sequence and these were 
missing when flying conditions were 
favorable. 

“After climbing steadily we encoun- 
tered the first layer of clouds at about 
4,500 feet. Upon getting above them 
we found the light insufficient to shoot 
the scene, so we proceeded to climb to 
the next layer which brought us to an 
altitude of 11,000 feet, _the absolute 
ceiling of the ship. 

“Both of the ship’s motors were 
very cold, the temperature at that alti- 
tude being somewhere in the vicinity of 
zero. While fiying through the peak 
of the clouds one of the motors stopped 
and the ship began to go down. The 
motor picked up again almost immedi- 
ately, however, and we flew around try- 
ing to pick our way out of the clouds. 

“Robinson finally realized it was futile 
to attempt to pick his way out, so he 
idled both motors and started down, 
only to fall into the heart of a cumulus 
storm-cloud in which violent convec- 
tional currents were at work. 

Soon our goggles were frozen to 
our faces and we were practically 
blinded. The camera, which was 


mounted on the nose of the ship not 
five feet distant, was but a dim shape. 
Not knowing whether we were right 
side up, upside down, in a tailspin or 
‘falling leaf’ other than by feel, Robin- 
son fought to keep control of the ship 
as we made our perilous descent. 

“Every few minutes we would pry 
the goggles from our eyes and peer at 
the altimeter through the haze and 
sleet. We had descended 9,000 feet 
but no land was in sight. Robinson 
called to us that if no land was sighted 
within another 1,000 feet we were 
going to jump. Imagine a couple of 
inexperienced men taking to the para- 
chutes. The thought of it sent chills 
down my spine that were colder than 
the sleet on my nose. 

“Just then we broke through the 
clouds and we found ourselves in the 
center of a small valley entirely sur- 
rounded by high hills. Another mile 
and a helf in either direction and we 
would have crashed into the side of a 
mountain. Natives who ran out to the 
plane as we landed informed us that 
we were at the town of Comfort, fifty 
miles from our starting point. We 
were soaking wet, numb from the cold 
and scared half to death, but with our 
feet on the ground we were comfortable 
in mind in spite of the ironical name of 
the town in such a predicament. We 
returned to the ‘Wings’ location by 
automobile, not by plane.” 


NT RICHARD GRACE, 
an overseas pilot during the World 
War, did many of the dare-devil stunts 
for “Wings,” “Lilac Time” and other 
air pictures. He has been injured 
many times, so often in fact that Alice 
White is said to have broken her en- 
gagement to him on the ground that he 
was too dangerous a matrimonial risk. 
Finis was written to his romance while 
he was in a hospital, but his broken 
heart mended almost as rapidly as 
his fractured ribs, broken leg and other 
injuries. 

“What if we do die today?” is the cry 
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‘of the dare-devil birdmen who, after 


facing the dangers of war in the air in 
France, do their thrilling stuff in the 
air films, “we’ll live in the movies 
tomorrow.” 

The unsung heroes of the air of 
yesterday are the thrill makers of to- 
day. They “crack-up” planes for a 
picture with all the sangfroid, fatalism 
and dare-deviltry with which they used 
to climb into the air at the command of 
their superior and give combat to the 
enemy. 

Al Wilson, one of these aces, went up 


in a Gotha plane with his mechanic, | 


doubling for Jimmy Hall and Ben Lyon 
in “Hell’s Angels.” 
plane broke while they were several 
thousand feet up and the mechanic was 
killed. 
jured ankle. 
stunting again. 
performing in ‘“Hell’s Angels” 
killed. They were Al 
Clement K. Phillips. 
makers took their places. 

Recently the film world was shocked 
by the tragic death of Director Kenneth 
Hawks and nine members of his tech- 
nical staff while making scenes for a 
new William Fox air special. Two 
planes crashed over the Pacific off 
Point Vincente while filming an episode 
of “Snch Men Are Dangerous.” 

Alvin Knechtel, known to Hollywood 
as “the genius of the camera,” was an- 
other sacrifice to thrills. The camera- 
man and his pilot were killed when 
their plane crashed on an expedition 
for new stunt locations. Knechtel in- 
troduced many film innovations, includ- 
ing the double camera operated from 
a plane. It shoots two reels at the 
same time, and by using a long focus 
lens on one side and short focus on 
the other, it makes distance shots and 
close-ups at the same time. 

Filmland mourns for a time when- 
ever there is a tragedy in the manu- 
facture of entertainment, but it’s all in 
a day’s work. The making of flying 
pictures goes merrily on. 


How Hollywood Entertains 
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Daniels, was in a wine-red velvet, very 
dignified and very becoming to her dark 
hair and black eyes. And Mrs. Lyon, 
Ben’s mother, wore lavender chiffon. 
Not only were the mothers there—just 
to show you how wild Hollywood really 
is—but Bebe’s grandmother—Mrs. Grif- 
fen—came in late and went to the the- 
ater with us and later came back and 
talked Spanish for two hours with the 
beautiful Ann Harding. Miss Harding, 
by the way, looked stunning in a green 
and gold printed chiffon and a velvet 
toque to match. Her husband, Harry 
Bannister, was with her, of course. 


Tom Moore was among those present, 
but he is in the play with Ben Lyon, 


too, so had to dash away early with 
Ben, and Lew Cody was with him, 
looking quite his old self again. His 


recovery has been complete. 

Bebe had three rows of seats at the 
theater and later everybody went back 
and ate the remains of the turkey, 
which was great fun. 

The apartment was decorated for 
Christmas, with a beautiful tree, 
strings of brightly colored lights, and 
enormous jars filled with flaming red 
poinsettias. 
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“Do You Know Gloria2e” 


coming up behind us now. Gloria leaned 
forward, and whispered into the driver’s 
ear, “Please go down Broadway.” 

“You are both perfectly crazy!” Mrs. 
Swanson informed us. 

“This is going too far, girls,’ 
put in. 

Smiling bows from us, and the atten- 
tion of all who passed. 

“Let us out of the car at once,” de- 
manded Mrs. Swanson. 

“Or we can put our heads down out 
of sight,” discovered mother. 

As we drew up at our court, our 
mothers, very stern and very red in 
the face, both pronounced, “Never 
again!” 


, 


mother 


fl Rees fun of dressing up to make our- 
selves ridiculous never palled. There 
was one occasion that I missed witness- 
ing, for some reason I do not recall, but 
I think it well worth recounting. 

Every Saturday night at Grauman’s 
Theatre, in Los Angeles, used to be 
amateur night, and any of the audience 
who waited after the feature picture 
were apt to see the most extraordinary 
performances take place, which included 
singing, dancing and reciting. 

Gloria had a great fancy to appear 
on one of these nights, and made a 
wager that she could do so without be- 
ing recognized. She was at this time a 
star at the Triangle Studio, and all of 
her pictures appeared at Grauman’s 
Theatre. 

Her disguise, on the night of the oc- 
casion, was as follows: 

Pink grease-paint on and around her 
eyes and eye-brows, causing them to ap- 
pear much smaller, and expression- 
less; her nose artificially built up; a 
piece of paraffin under her upper lip, 
giving the effect of “buck” teeth; no 
hair showing under her hat, and her 
bust padded out with a towel. It was 
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subtly enough done to appear quite 
natural. 

When the amateurs were announced, 
Mr. Grauman was in the wings, and 
she told him she wanted to try out her 
voice, and try it out she did. Over the 
footlights she sang, and made her exit 
during as great a din of hooting and 
yelling as ever expressed a razz. 

As she passed Mr. Grauman, he said: 

“Don’t let that discourage you.” 

“T sha’n’t,” replied Gloria. 

He did not recognize her, although 
he had dined at her home a few nights 
previous. 

It is interesting to hear her new Vic- 
tor records, her voice over the radio and 
in her new picture, and to know that 
she is in demand by musical comedy 
producers. This ten years later! 


HOPPING excursions with Gloria 

have been Alice in Wonderland ven- 
tures from the beginning; maintaining 
their high standard of quantity and se- 
lection set by her first orgy in the shops 
of Los Angeles. A visit from her can be 
entered as a prosperous week’s business 
on the books of any concern—provided 
of course, that she is pleased with 
their offerings. There is no such 
term as buying “a new gown” in her 
language. Complete outfits by the dozen 
are purchased at a time, and her shoe 
closet, with its shelves, and their rows 
of variegated colorings and shades, re- 
sembles nothing so much as an exhibit 
in the last word in footwear. I can 
safely say that if the time Gloria has 
stood for fittings was condensed into 
one solid span, it would cover a year of 
her life, to date. 


Geek has a strange mixture of 
“Little girl afraid of the dark’ and 


utter fearlessness. She worries about 


her health to the point of hypochondria, 


Mike and Meyer, otherwise Joe Weber and Lew Fields, perhaps the most 

famous of all comedy teams. They are inspecting one of the new sound 

cameras being used in their first talking picture, now in the making at 
the Metro-Goldwyn studios. 


and is meticulous in the care of herself. 
She drinks only boiled water, which 
ske carries with her, even if she goes 
visiting; her food is simply and care- 
fully prepared, and in train or hotel, 
she uses her own bed linen. Recently 
she told me of a frightful experience 
she had one night. It is typical of the 
way her mind works. 

She arose from her bed, in her hotel, 
to go into little Gloria’s room, and 
not having switched on the light, made 
her way in the dark. Suddenly she 
realized she was walking in her bare 
feet, and immediately this sequence of 
mental images took place. 

“T can’t see where I’m stepping—what 
if I ran onto a pin—blood poisoning, 
and that is sure death—all the people 
who are dependant on me—what will 
they do?—the children—no mother—my 
affairs are so unsettled x 

When she reached the light, she was 
in a cold perspiration. 

None of this is strange, or unusual, 
considering what she has experienced. 
She nearly lost her life in the French 
Hospital in Paris, and she has had 
enough responsibilities to break the av- 
erage person. 

One night we drove to Hollywood 
alone, after attending a picture in Los 
Angeles, and we hadn’t gone far when 
a car passed ahead of us, and as it did 
so a loud report took place. I saw 
what resembled a gleaming metal ob- 
ject, held out the side door. I thought 
it was a pistol, and daringly suggested 
that we give chase to see what was 
up. Gloria was driving and thought it 
a better idea to head for home as fast 
as possible. As we sped along a wide 
boulevard, I saw the headlights of a car 
behind, which I at once decided was 
the same car following us, and there- 
upon changed my seat to the floor, ris- 
ing up only long enough to tell Gloria 
to speed up, as they were still after us. 


Ww. were both in a state of panic, 
which I promoted by being safely 
hidden, and having plenty of time totalk, 
while she drove, fully exposed to view. 
As we slid into the garage, something 
hit me suddenly on the chest, and I 
cried: “I’m shot!” Examination showed 
that the knob on the gear shift had 
flown off, and bounced on me. I guess 
all the rest of it was about as foolish. 
On the other hand, Gloria has an amaz- 
ing amount of sheer nerve. She can 
face quite terrifying situations calmly 
and coolly. In one of her early films, 
she dove into deep water from a height 
of twelve feet, at night, when she 
couldn’t swim a stroke. In “Male and 
Female,” she actually walked along into 
a den of lions, very much alive, entrust- 
ing her safety to the revolvers levelled 
through the bars at the lions’ heads. 


HE first car Gloria ever owned was 

a Kissell Coupe, bought on the in- 
stallment plan. She never has been afast 
driver, though she was not as uncom- 
fortable then doing forty, as she would 
be today doing thirty. Passing through 
Culver City one day, on our way to 
the old Triangle Studio, we were 
stopped, and she was accused of driving 
at sixty miles an hour. The officer was 

(Continued on page 130) 


The New Movie Mazagine 


Hoot Takes the Air 


(Continued from page 74) 


when he could get them. Because 
young Hoot Gibson and his horse were 
going places he was not sure books 
reached. 

Strong far beyond his years, he was 
soon a top hand. And then the best 
rider on the ranch. An unbroken bronc 
was Hoot’s oyster. On a big round-up, 
when punchers from a dozen different 
ranches gathered, Hoot Gibson, a kid, 
won his spurs as the best rider on the 
whole darn shebang. 

Cheyenne, Pendleton—the Valhalla 
of all good cowboys—called. And 
there, in that little Oregon town, in the 
greatest rodeo in the West, competing 
against the best horsemen in the coun- 
try, Hoot Gibson attained the dream of 
many a good man. He won the dia- 
mond studded belt which proclaims its 
owner the best cowboy in the world. 

That means something besides pos- 
sessing a nifty trinket. It assures 
agility of the highest kind, courage 
which is so dominant that the man pos- 
sessing it gives never a thought to 
what might happen if the sunfishing 
bronc he is taming should roll over and 
shove a pummel through the rider’s 
middle before he can get clear. It 
means co-ordination between the eye, 
mind and muscle perfected to such a 
degree that reaction is instant and cor- 
rect. 

It means the gent who has that belt, 
which says he is the best cowboy in the 
world, possesses the qualifications need- 
ed for a great stunt man in pictures. 

So, when Hoot Gibson, at the top of 
his profession, still a youngster, looked 
around for more worlds to conquer, he 
saw Hollywood. He headed for it even 
as he had headed for Pendleton. 


OOT rode horses into raging 

streams, drove speeding motor- 
eycles off cliffs, took falls from galloping 
ponies, allowed himself to be caught in 
the midst of milling, maddened cattle. 
He jumped from trains to automobiles 
and from them to pavements. He dou- 
bled for stars who were too valuable 
to their companies to risk at such haz- 
ardous but necessary stunts—and took 
their risks for twenty-five dollars a day, 
plus hospital expenses and a decent 
burial, if required. 

But Hoot Gibson got a break other 
than in his legs. The star he was 
doubling for took sick. Hoot carried 
on in his place. 

Nervous, far more afraid of that 
grinding, merciless camera than he had 
ever been at the prospect of being 
thrown twenty feet by a bucking horse, 
Hoot took a chance—and made good. 
As he always had. 

He, straight from the plains, not 
long off the round-up, a world’s cham- 
pion cowboy, was doing Western pic- 
tures. Hoot Gibson was back to his first 
love, and doubles were no longer needed 
in that company. Hoot’d do it himself. 
And get fun out of it. 

Some motivating power in this smil- 
ing, placid gent seems to urge him in 
the direction of potential danger. 
There was danger galore in those cow 
hand days, there was danger during 
his stunt days, there even has been 
danger since he became a star. 

Which is indication enough that, as 


soon as Mister Hoot Gibson had the 
time, he would take to the air—where 
a broken wing strut would mean trouble 
with a big T. You can fall a lot farther 
from a plane than you can from a 
horse. 

Every spare minute he can grab, 
every Sunday, every evening after 
work—Hoot dashes to Clover Field, 
one of the biggest airports in the 
West, and rolls out his two-seater for 
a flight over Hollywood, Beverly Hills, 
Santa Monica. A straight shot out 
ever the Pacific, into the setting sun. 

Location trips over a hundred miles 
are meat for Hoot nowadays. Into the 


mountains, the desert, far inland to the | 


plains he formerly covered in a saddle, 
Hoot twists that little $9,000 plane. 
And many a landing is a precarious 
one on rough, uneven ground. 


E loves it. “Boy,” he says, “but it’s 
great! You’re as free as—as—well, 
you're as free as the air up there. You 
can turn and roll as you please, dive 
down, zoom up—anything. It’s great!” 
As he said that I thought of the little 
blue-eyed Hoot who turned his horse to- 
wards the open spaces years before. 
What had urged him? An inborn long- 
ing for freedom, for room to move 
around in without falling over wire 
fences? A heritage which had been 
handed to him by the frontiersmen who 
plunged farther and farther into the 
plains and mountains as settlers closed 
in behind them? Who had to go places 
because the “world was getting 
crowded,” as they put it, when a town 
of two hundred people grew up around 
them? It seemed likely. 

Tom Mix once told me that no “small 
man” can stand the solitude of the 
plains or mountains. 

“T’ve seen those fellers,” said Tom, 
“come into the West and cringe before 
the sight of miles and miles of open 


country. It’s too big for them. They 
can’t git ahold of the beauty of it. You 


gotta be big to love the open.” 

And, knowing Hoot Gibson, the last 
of the reai Western stars in Hollywood, 
knowing his desire to cut loose from 
hedges and get where the only boundary 
is a mountain range or a river—or, as 
now, the cruising distance of his plane, 
knowing this, Hoot Gibson, the product 
of those rolling plains and rugged 
mountains, the champion cowboy of the 
world when he was still but a kid— 
knowing all these I’d say Tom Mix was 


right. 

Because Hoot Gibson not only 
“stands” the open, he loves it. He 
must have it. He’s big. 

We will always have Westerns. “In 
Old Arizona” was one. “The Vir- 


ginian” was another. Paramount has 
decided that it will keep feature Wes- 
terns on its program. Gary Cooper and 
Dick Arlen are going to do them. 

They partially will appease our ap- 
petite, partially satisfy our craving for 
more of that romantic period of our 
history. But they will not be the real 
thing, the thing which once thrilled 
the kids on a Saturday afternoon. 

No, they will not be that. Because 
Hoot Gibson is the only real Western 
star left. It seems up to Hoot to hold 
the fort alone. 
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‘Do You Know Gloria? 


(Continued from page 128) 
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Here is a little joke Gloria Swanson tried out on the screen and 


stage star, Robert Warwick, in the old days. 


He came to take 


Miss Swanson and her friend, Sylvia Godwin, to dinner—and was 


astonished to find them in strange and eccentric costume. 


Read 


what happened in Mrs. Godwin’s story. 


old and sour, and began to bellow at 
her. She said: 

“Tt is all right to give me a summons, 
but not for sixty miles an hour—simply 
couldn’t be done. If you will agree, 
I’ll come down here tomorrow morning, 
and let you drive this car. If you can 
get it up to sixty, you can have it.” 

The man took a good look at both 
Gloria and the car, and the hour was 
set. When I next saw her, I asked what 
the verdict was. She informed me the 
man couldn’t quite make fifty. The next 
day he called on her with flowers and 
apologies. 

It is a curious fact that any difficul- 
ties she has with people connected with 
her are always related to her work. 
Her household staff have been with her 
for years and have shown a loyalty 
and devotion seldom found. 


LORIA is blessed—or not—accord- 

ing to the viewpoint—with a keen 
mind, which is deeply analytical. True, 
she reaches conclusions rapidly and is 
apt to be intolerant of blunderings. 
There is a side of her—lost to her 
sereen audience—that predominates in 
her social contacts, and that is her 
mental energy—her wide interests and 
knowledge, and the clear manner in 
which she thinks, and expresses her 
thoughts. Had she not become an 
actress, she could have easily been a 
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sculptress, artist, or inventor—her 
limited efforts in these fields having won 
her genuine acclaim. 


FTER securing her release from 
Pathe Lehrmann, Gloria was given 
the leading role in a five-reel feature at 
the Triangle Studio and from then 
on she climbed consistently ahead. 
Probably the most momentous day in 
her career was the one on which she 
was summoned to the office of Cecil B. 
De Mille, and given a contract for “Why 
Change Your Wife?” Under his guid- 
ance, her talents were developed, and 
her flair for clothes had the right 
setting. 
When her organization moved East, 


Here is the real Gloria 
Swanson, described by an in- 
timate friend of twelve years. 
When Miss Swanson read 
story—before publica- 


this 
tion—she cried over the old 


memories. “Every word of 
it is true,” she wrote to Mrs. 


Godwin. 


six years ago, Gloria purchased a de- 
lightful hill-top home at Croton-on-the 
Hudson, and here her mother and her 
children lived, and she and Henry spent 
their week-ends. At this place they 
found complete relaxation, and I am 
sure their many guests felt gayer and 
younger when they departed. Old 
clothes were the rule, as games and 
sports were strenuously indulged in. 

Early breakfasts, and the most ex- 
hilarating morning air—long wooded 
walks to the spot where Henry was 
building a log cabin by hand—days of 
tobogganing, and climbing back up the 
steep hills—(especially the one on which 
I forgot my shoes, and the laugh Gloria 
had when she told me the pair she had 
loaned me were the Chinese cook’s)— 
the rich red of the Chow dogs against 
the snow—Heifetz, and his accompanist, 
Mr. Akron, wildly playing tether-ball— 
June Walker and Eileen Pringle trying 
to turn tables on the world’s worst 
joker, Sport Ward—Little Gloria and 
Brother tramping through the hills with 
the governess—Brigadier-General Stew- 
art (Superintendent of West Point) 
and Mrs. Stewart, teaching us how to 
shoot straight—archery—croquet—bar- 
beques—excellent chop-suey—charades, 
and profound discussions in front of a 
roaring fire. I am sure Gloria must 
have felt a pang when she sold Croton 
and moved back to California. 


i bee day my husband and I selected 
for our wedding was ushered in by 
torrents of rain which continued with- 
out pause. Gloria left work and came 
out to the little church, in the back 
country of Westport, Connecticut, in all 
the downpour, to stand up with us. We 
had invited but a dozen relatives and 
friends to attend, and didn’t imagine 
many people knew of the event. But 
before evening, a newspaper was out 
in Westport, with prominent headlines, 
announcing that Gloria Swanson was 
maid-of-honor at a wedding ceremony 
there. Somewhere through the article 
was mentioned that a girl named Sylvia 
was married to an artist named Frank 
Godwin. 

It was soon after Gloria returned 
from Paris as the Marquise de la 
Falaize de la Coudray that my baby 
girl was born in New York. Gloria 
was as thrilled over the prospect as I 
was and asked how soon she could come 
to the hospital. I told her I thought 
visitors would be allowed in two or 
three days. 

About two hours after I had come 
down from the operating room, the door 
softly opened, and two guilty-looking 
figures crept in. 


ES ON’T let them put us out,” whis- 
pered Gloria, as Henry stood look- 
ing uncomfortable. “We didn’t ask—we 
just came on up. Where is the baby?” 
Knowing hospitals, I still wonder how 
they got past all the eagle eyes—but 
then—Gloria had decided to get in. 
Motherhood has been to Gloria an 
endléss joy. Her children have given 
her a motive for her attainments. She 
is never long apart from them, and 
has rigidly adhered to her policy of 
keeping them away from the limelight, 
with the result that they are natural 
and unspoiled. 
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Metropolitan Opera Now Yours 
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The Metropolitan Opera House, New 
York, where beauty, wealth and fame 
gather to pay tribute to the world’s 
greatest voices. 
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The Greatest Operetta Ever Produced 


GAIN Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer proves its leadership by being 

Catherine Dale Owen A the first to present an operatic genius of such outstanding 
Stan Laurel reputation as Lawrence Tibbett in a full length motion picture 
O l iver H ar d y if et Now you aoa hear in your as theatre the same 
glorious baritone that has thrilled thousands at the Metropoli- 

Directed by tan Opera House—that has carried his fame around the world! 
Lionel Barrymore And what a magnificent picture Lionel Barrymore, the director, 
y has built around Tibbett as the singing, fighting, carousing Ban- 

Music by dit Chief! Follow this fascinating story of wild, barbaric passion 
Herbert Stothart that knows no restraint—that defies convention—that gets what 


d it wants whether it be revenge, loot or love! 
an 


Franz Lehar 


See also Laurel & Hardy, the funniest team on the screen today, 


as a couple of singing bandits! And what a help to the Chief 
they turn out to be! 
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